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Hail to the Crown by Freedom ruled—to gird 
An English Sovereign’s brow! and to the Throne 
Whereon he sits! whose deep foundations lie 

In veneration and the People’s love, 

Whose steps are equity, whose seal is law. 

Hail to the Srate or Eneranp! And conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her CourcH; 
Founded in truth; by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented ; by the hands of Wisdom reared 

In beauty of Holiness, with order’d pomp 
Decent, and unreproved. The voice, that greets 
The majesty of Botn, shall pray for both; 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure as long as Sea surrounds 

This favoured Land, or sunshine warms her soil ! 
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SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


VOL. VI. B 


SO natural is the union of religion with justice, that 
we may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. 
For how should they be unfeignedly just, whom religion 
doth not cause to be such, or they religious, which are not 
found such by the proof of their just actions? If they, 
which employ their labour and travail about the public 
administration of justice, follow it only as a trade, with 
unquenchable and unconscionable thirst of gain, being 
not in heart persuaded that justice is God’s own work, and 
themselves his agents in this business; the sentence of 
right God’s own verdict, and themselves his priests to 
deliver it, formalities of justice do but serve to smother 
right, and that, which was necessarily ordained for the 
common good, is through shameful abuse made the cause 
of common misery. Hooker. 


[* aii. 9 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Account is reprinted intire, from 
The Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. 
sometime Lord Chief Justice of His Majesties Court 
of King’s Bench; written by Gilbert Burnett, D.D. 
London, 1682. I have purposely forborne to insert 
the additional Notes to the Life and Death, &c. by 
Richard Baxter, in a Letter to Mr. Edward Stephens ; 
as being, I think, of very small value. 


PREFACE. 


NO part of history is more instructive and de- 
lighting, than the lives of great and worthy men. 
The shortness of them invites many readers; and 
there are such little, and yet remarkable passages 
in them, too inconsiderable to be put in a general 
history of the age in which they lived, that all peo- 
ple are very desirous to know them. This makes 
Plutarch’s Lives be more generally read, than any 
of all the books which the ancient Greeks or Ro- 
mans writ. 

But the lives of heroes and princes are com- 
monly filled with the account of the great things 
done by them, which do rather belong to a gene- 
ral, than a particular history; and do rather amuse 
the reader’s fancy with a splendid shew of great- 
ness, than offer him what is really so useful to 
himself. And indeed the lives of princes are either 
writ with so much flattery, by those who intended 
to merit by it at their own hands, or others con- 
cerned in them: or with so much spite, by those 
who being ill used by them, have revenged them- 
selves on theirj memory, that there is not much to 
be built on them: and though the ill nature of 
many makes what is satirically writ to be generally 
more read and believed, than when the flattery is 
visible and coarse; yet certainly resentment may 
make the writer corrupt the truth of history, as 
much as interest. And since all men have their 
blind sides,.and commit errors, he that will indus- 
triously lay: these together, leaving out, or but 

slightly 
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slightly touching what should be set against them, 
to balance them, may make a very good man ap- 
pear in bad colours. So, upon the whole matter, 
there is not that reason to expect either much 
truth, cr great instruction, from what is written 
concerning heroes or princes; for few have been 
able to imitate the patterns Suetonius set the 
world, in writing the lives of the Roman Emperors, 
with the same freedom that they had led them. 
But the lives of private men, though they seldom 
entertain the reader with such a variety of pas- 
sages as the other do; yet certainly they offer him 
things that are more imitable, and do present wis- 
dom and virtue to him, not only in a fair idea, 
which is often looked on as a piece of the inven- 
tion or fancy of the writer, but in such plain and 
familiar instances, as do both direct him better, 
and persuade him more; and there are not such 
temptations to bias those who write them, so that 
we may generally depend more on the truth of such 
relations as are given in them. 

In the age in which we live, religion and virtue 
have been proposed and defended with such ad- 
vantages, with that great force of reason, and those 
persuasions, that they can hardly be matched in 
former times: yet after all this, there are but few 
much wrought on by them; which perhaps flows 
from this, among other reasons, that there are not 
so many excellent patterns set out, as might both 
in a shorter, and more effectual manner recom- 
mend that to the world, which discourses do but 
coldly; the wit and stile of the writer being more 
considered than the argument which they handle; 
and therefore the proposing virtue and religion in 
such a model, may perhaps operate more than the 
perspective of it can do. And for the: history of 
learning, nothing does so preserve and improve it, 

| as 
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as the writing the lives of those who have been 
eminent in It. 

There is no book the Ancients have left us, 
which might have informed us more than Diogenes 
Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers, if he had had 
the art of writing equal to that great subject which 
he undertook ; for if he had given the world such 
an account of them, as Gassendus has done of 
Peiresk, how great a stock of knowledge might we 
have had, which, by his unskilfulness, is in a great 
measure lost ; since we must now depend only on 
him, because we have no other, or better author, that 
has written on that argument ! 

For many ages there were no lives writ but by 
monks ; through whose writings there runs such an 
incurable humour, of telling incredible and inimi- 
table passages, that little in them can be believed 
or proposed as a pattern. Sulpitius Severus and 
Jerome shewed too much credulity in the lives 
they writ, and raised Martin and Hilarion beyond 
what can be reasonably believed: after them, So- 
crates, Theodoret, Sozomen, and Palladius, took a 
pleasure to tell uncouth stories of the monks of 
Thebais and Nitria; and those who came after 
them, scorned to fall short of them, but raised their 
saints above those of former ages; so that one 
would have thought that indecent way of writing 
could rise no higher: and this humour infected 
even those who had otherwise a good sense of 
things, and a just apprehension of mankind, as 
may appear in Matthew Paris; who, though he 
was a writer of great judgment and fidelity, yet he 
has corrupted his history with much of that alloy. 
But when emulation and envy rose among the se- 
veral orders, or houses, then they improved in that 
art of making romances, instead of writing lives, 


to that pitch, that the world became generally much 
scandalized 
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scandalized with them: the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans tried who could say the most extravagant 
things of the founders, or other saints of their or- 
ders; and the Benedictines, who thought them- 
selves possessed of the belief of the world, as well 
as of its Ith, endeavoured all that was. possible 
still to keep up the dignity of their order, by out- 
lying the others all they could; and whereas here 
or there, a miracle, a vision, or trance, might have 
occurred in the lives of former saints; now every 
page was full of those wonderful things. 

Nor has the humour of writing in such a man- 
ner, been quite laid down in this age, though more 
awakened, aud better enlightened; as appears in 
the life of Philip Nerius, and a great many more : 
and the Jesuits at Antwerp, are now taking care to 
load the world with a vast and voluminous collec- 
tion of all those lives that bas already swelled into 
eleven volumes in folio, in a small print; and yet 
being digested according to the calendar, they have 
yet but ended the month of April. The life of 
, Monsieur Renty is writ in another manner, where 
there are so many excellent passages, that he is justly 
to be reckoned amongst the greatest patterns that 
I’rance has afforded in this age. 

But while some have nourished infidelity, and a 
scorn of all sacred things, by writing of those good 
men in such a strain, as makes not only what is so 
related to be disbelieved, but creates a distrust of 
the authentical writings of our most holy faith; 
others bave fallen into another extreme in writing 
lives too jejunely, swelling them up with. trifling 
accounts of the childhood and education, and the 
domestic, or private affairs of those persons of 
whom they write, in which the world is little con- 
cerned: by these they become so flat, that few care 
to read them; for certainly those transactions are 

only 
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only fit to be delivered to posterity, that may carry 
with them some useful piece of knowledge to after- 
tines, ; 

I have now an argument before me, which will 
afford indeed only a short history, but will contain 
in it as great a character, as perhaps can be given 
of any in this ave; since there are few instances 
of more knowledge, and greater virtues meeting in 
“one person. I am upon one account (beside 
many more) unfit to undertake it, because I was 
not at all known to him, so I can say nothing from 
my own observation: but upon second thoughts, 
Ido not know whether this may not qualify me to 
write more impartially, though perhaps more de- 
fectively ; for the knowledge of extraordinary per- 
sons does most commonly bias those, who were 
much wrought on, by the tenderness of their 
friendship for them, to raise their stile a little too 
high when they write concerning them. I confess 
I knew him as much as the looking often upon him 
could amount to. The last year of his being in 
London, be came always on Sundays (when he 
could go abroad) to the chapel of the rolls, where 
I then preached. In my life I never saw so much 
gravity tempered with that sweetness, and set off 
with so much vivacity, as appeared in his looks 
and behaviour, which disposed me to a veneration 
for him, which [ never bad for any, with whom I 
was not acquainted. I was seeking an opportu- 
nity of being admitted to his conversation; but I 
understood, that between a great want of health, 
and a multiplicity of business, which his employ- 
ment brought upon him, he was master of so little 
of his time, that I stood in doubt whether I might 
presume to rob him of any of it; and so he left 
the town, before I could resolve on desiring to be 
known to him, 

My 
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My ignorance of the law of England, made me 
also unfit to write of a man, a great part of whose 
character, as to his learning, is to be taken from 
his skill in the common Jaw, and his performaiice 
in that. But I shall leave that to those of the 
same robe: since if 1 engage much in it, I must 
needs commit many errors, writing of a subject 
that is foreign to me. 

The occasion of my undertaking this, was given 
me first by the earnest desires of some that have 
great power over me; who having been much ob- 
liged by him, and holding his memory in high esti- 
mation, thought I might do it some right by writing 
his life. I was then engaged in the history of the 
reformation; so I promised that, as soon as that 
was over, I should make the best use I could of 
such informations and memorials as should be 
brought me. 

This I have now performed in the best manner 
I could, and have brought into method all the par- 
cels of his life, or the branches of his character, 
which I could either gather from the informations 
that were brought me, or from those that were fa- 
miliarly acquainted with him, or from his writings. 
I have not applied any of the false colours, with 
which art, or some forced eloquence might furnish 
me, in writing concerning him; but have endea- 
voured to set him out in the same simplicity in 
which he lived. I have said little of his domestic 
concerns, since though in these he was a great ex- 
ample, yet it signifies nothing to the world, to 
know any particular exercises, that might be given 
to his patience ; and therefore I shall draw a veil 
over all these, and shall avoid saying any thing of 
him, but what may afford the reader some profit- 
able instruction. I am under no temptations of 
Saying any thing, but what I am persuaded is 

exactly 
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exactly true; for where there is so much excellent 
truth to be told, it were an inexcusable fault to 
corrupt that, or prejudice the reader against it by the 
mixture of falshoods with it. 

In short; as he was a great example while he 
lived, so I wish the setting him thus out to-.poste- 
rity, in his own true and native colours, may have 
its due influence on all persons; but more particu- 
larly on those of that profession, whom it more 
immediately concerns, whether on the bench, or at 
the bar. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


MATTHEW HALE, was born at Alderly in 
Glocestershire, the first of November, 1609. His 
grandfather was Robert Hale, an eminent clothier 
in Wotton-under-edge, in that county, where he 
and his ancestors had lived for many descents ; 
and they had given several parcels of land for the 
use of the poor, which are enjoyed by them to this 
day. This Robert acquired an estate of ten thou- 
sand pounds, which he divided almost equally 
amongst his five sons ; besides the portions he gave 
his daughters, from whom a numerous posterity has 
sprung. His second son was Robert Hale, a bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s-Inn; he married Joan, the 
daughter of Matthew Poyntz, of Alderly, esq. who 
was descended from that noble family of the 
Poyntzes of Acton. Of this marriage there was no 
other issue but this one son. His grandfather by 
his mother was his godfather, and gave him his 
own name at his baptism. His father was a man 
of that strictness of conscience, that he gave over 
the practice of ‘the law, because he could not un- 
derstand the reason of giving colour in pleadings, 
which as he thought was to tell a lie’; and that, 
with some other things commonly practised, seemed 
to him contrary to that exactness of truth and jus- 
tice which became a Christian, so that he withdrew 
himself from the Inns of Court to live on his estate 
in the country. Of this I was informed by an 


' To tell a lie.] See Life of sir Thomas More, Vol. II. p. 68. 
ancient 
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head: and bade him do his best, for he would be 
‘as good as his word: so after a little engagement, 
his master being really superior to bim, hit bim on 
the head, and he performed, his promise ; for he 
gave him the house freely; and was not unwilling 
at that rate to learn so early to distinguish flattery 
from plain and simple truth. 

He now was so taken up with martial matters, 
that instead of. going on in his design of being a 
scholar, or a divine, he resolved to be a soldier: 
and his tutor Sedgwick going into the Low Coun- 
tries, chaplain to the renowned lord Vere, he re- 
solved to go along with him, and to trail a pike in 
the prince of Orange’s army; but a happy stop was 
put to this resolution, which might have proved so 
fatal to himself, and have deprived the age of the 
great example he gave, and the useful services he 
afterwards did his country. He was engaged in a 
suit of law with sir William Whitmore, who laid 
claim to some part of his estate; and his guardian 
being a man of a retired temper, and not made for 
business, he was forced to leave the University, 
after he had been.three years in it, and go to 
London to solicit his own business. Being recom- 
mended to serjeant Glanvill for his councellor, 
he observing in him a_ clear apprehension of 
things, and a solid judgment, and a great fitness 
for the study of the law, took pains upon him to 
persuade him to forsake his thoughts of being a 
soldier, and to apply himself to the study of the 
law ; and this had so good an effect on him, that 
on the 8th of November, 1629, when he was past 
the zoth year of his age, he was admitted into Lin- 
coln’s Ian; and being then deeply sensible how 
much time he had lost, and that idle and vain 
things had overrun and almost corrupted his mind, 
he resolved to redeem the time he had lost, and 

followed 
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followed his studies with a diligence that could scarce 
be believed, if the signal effects of it did not gain it 
credit. He studied for many years at the rate of six- 
teen hours aday*. He threw aside all fine clothes’, 
and betook himself to a plain fashion, which he con- 
tinued to use in many points to bis dying day. 

But since the honour of reclaiming him from the 
idleness of his former course of life, is due to the 
memory of that eminent lawyer Serjeant Glanvil, 
and since my design in writing is to propose a pat- 
tern of heroick virtue to the world, I shall mention 
one passage of the Serjeant which ought never to be 
forgotten. His father had a fair estate, which he 
intended to settle on his elder brother; but he being 
a vicious young man, and there appearing no hopes 
of his recovery, he settled it on him, that was his 
second son. Upon his death, his eldest son finding 
that what he had before looked on, as the threat- 
nings of an angry father, was now but too certain, 


* Sixtcen hours.] “ My respected friend, Mr. Langton, has 
shewn me, in the hand-writing of his grandfather, a curious 
account of a conversation he had with Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
in which that great man tells him, ‘ that for two years after he 
came to the inn of court, he studied sixteen hours a day: how- 
ever (his lordship added) that by this intense application he 
almost brought himself to his grave, though he were of a strong 
constitution, and after reduced himself to eight hours: but that 
he wonld not advise any body to so much: that he thought 
six hours a day, with attention and constancy, was sufficient.” 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Vol. IV. p. 334. The 
conversation is printed, at large, in Seward’s Anecdotes, and in 
Moral, éc. Works of Sir Matthew Hale, edited by the Rev. 
T. Thirlwall. Vol. I. p.151. A. D. 1805. 

° Fine clothes.| ‘“ His habit” (says his friend Richard Bax- 
ter, referring.to his later years) ‘‘ was so coarse and plain, that 
Lf, who am thought guilty of a culpable neglect therein, have 
been bold to desire him to lay by some things which seemed 
too homely.” Preface toa Letter to Mr, Edward Stephens, 
See Moral, §c. Works of Sir Matthew Hale. Vol. 1. p. 89. 
A. D. 1805. 8vyo. 
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became melancholy, and that by degrees wrought 
so great a change on him, that what his father could 
not prevail in while he lived, was now effected by 
the severity of his last will; so that it was now too 
late for him to change in hopes of any estate that 
was gone from him. But his brother observing the 
reality of the change, resolved within himself what 
to do. So he called him, with many of his friends 
together to a feast, and after other dishes had been 
served up to the dinner, he ordered one that was 
covered to be set before his brother, and desired him 
to uncover it; which he doing, the company was 
surprized to find it full of writings. So he told 
them that he was now to do, what he was sure his 
father would have done, if he had lived to see that 
happy change, which they now all saw in his brother: 
and .therefore he freely restored to him the whole 
estate. This is so great an instance of a generous 
and just disposition, that I hope the reader will 
easily pardon this digression; and that the rather, 
since that worthy serjeant was so instrumental in the 
happy chance that followed in the course of Mr. 
Hale’s life. 

Yet he did not at first break off from keeping 
too much company with some vain people, till a 
sad accident drove him from it. For he with some 
other young students, being invited to be merry 
out of town, one of the company called for so much 
wine, that notwithstanding all that Mr. Hale could 
do to prevent it, he went on in his excess till he 
fell down as dead’ before them, so that all that were 
present, were not a little affrighted at it, who did 
what they could to bring him to himself again : 
this did particularly affect Mr. Hale, who there- 
upon went into another room, and shutting the 
door, fell on his knees, and prayed earnestly to 
God, both for his friend, that he might be restored 

to 
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to life again; and that himself might be forgiven 
for giving such countenance to so. much €XCESS : 
and he vowed to God, that he would never again 
keep company in that manner, nor drink a health 
while he lived. His friend recovered, and he most 
religiously observed his vow, till his dying day. 
And though he was afterwards pressed to drink 
healtlis *, ‘patticularly the King’s, which was set up 
by too many as a distinguishing mark of loyalty, 
and drew many into great excess after his majesty’s 
happy restoration; but he would never dispense with 
his vow, though he was sometimes roughly treated 
for this, which some hot and indiscreet men called 
obstinacy. 

This wrought an entire change on him. Now he 
forsook all vain company, and divided himself be- 
tween the duties of religion, and the studies of his 
profession. In the former he was so regular, that for 
six and thirty years time, he never once failed going 
to church on the Lord’s day*. This observation he 

made 


* Drink healths.| See Burnet’s Hist. of his own Time, Vol. T. 
p. 127. A. D. 1660. edit. 1809. 8vo, 

* On the Lord’s day.| ‘* He told me once, how God brovght 
him to a fixed honour and observation of the Lord’s day: that 
when he was young, being in the West, the sickness or death 
of some relation at London, made some matter of estate to 
become his concernment, which required his hastening to Lon- 
don, from the West, and he was commanded to travel on the 
Lord’s day: but I cannot well remember, how many cross acci- 
dents befell him in his journey: one horse fell lame, another 
died, and much more; which struck him with such a sense 
of divine rebuke as he never forgot.” Richard Baxter’s Letter 
to Mr. Stephens, p. 104. Moral, &c. Works of Sir Mat. Hale, 
Vol, I. 

The Judge has imparted the following important and con- 
solatory testimony, respecting his own experience of the 
interposition of divine agency, ‘ This secret direction of 
Almighty God is principally seen in matters relating to the 
good ‘of the soul; yet it may also be found in the concems of 

ca this 
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‘made when an ague first interrupted that constant 
course, and he reflected on it, as an acknowledgment 
of God’s great goodness to him, in so long a conti- 
nuance of his health. 

He took a strict account of his time, of which 
the reader will best judge, by the scheme he drew 
for a diary, which I shall insert copied from the 
original, but I am not certain when he made it. It 
is set down in the same simplicity in which he writ it 
for his own private use. 


MORNING. 


I. To lift up the heart to God in thankfulness for 
renewing my lite. 

I]. To renew my covenant with God in Christ. 1. 
By renewed acts of faith receiving Christ, and 
rejoicing in the height of that relation. 2. Re- 
solution of being one of his people doing him 
allegiance. 

III. Adoration and prayer. 

IV. Setting a watch over my own infirmities and 
passions, over the snares laid in our way, Pe- 
rimus licitis. 


DAY EMPLOYMENT. 
There must be in employment, two kinds ¢ 


J. Our ordiuary calling, to serve God in it. Itis a 
service to Christ though never so mean. Colos. 3. 
Here faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness, Not 


this life; which a good man, that fears God, and begs his 
direction, shall very often, if not at all times, find. 

“ I can call my own experience to witness, that even in the 
external actions of my whole life, I was never disappointed of 
the best guidance and direction, when I have, in humility and 


sincerity, implored the secret direction and guidance of the 
d.vine wisdom,” 


to 
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fo over lay myself with more business than I can 
bear. 

II. Our spiritual employments. Mingle somewhat 
of God’s immediate service in each day. 


REFRESHMENTS. 


I. Meat and drink, moderation seasoned with some- 
what of God. | 

II. Recreations. 1. Not our business. 2. Suit- 
able. No games, if given to covetousness or 
passion. 


IF ALONE. 


I. Beware of wandering vain lustful thoughts; fly 
from thyself rather than entertain these. 

II. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable; view the 
evidences of thy salvation, the state of thy soul, 
the coming of Christ, thy own mortality; it will 
make thee humble and watchful. 


COMPANY. 


Do good to them. Use God’s name reverently. 
Beware of leaving an ill impression of ill example. 
Receive good from them, if more knowing. 


EVENING. 


Cast up the accompts of the day. If aught amiss, 
beg pardon. Gather resolution of more vigilance. 
If well, bless the mercy and grace of God that 
hath supported thee. 


These Notes have an imperfection in. the wording 


of them, which shews they were only intended for 
his 
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his privacies.) No wonder a man who set. sucti 
rules to himself, became any very eminent and 
remarkable. 

- Noy, the aivdoneybeneral being then one of the 
greatest men of the profession, took early notice of 
him, and called often for him, and directed him in 
his study, and grew to have such triendship for him, 
that he came to be called young Noy. 

He passing from the extreme of vanity in his 
apparel, to that of neglecting himself too much, was 
once taken when there was a press for the king’s 
service, as a fit person for it; for he was a strong 
and well-built man : but some that knew him coming 
by, and giving notice who he was, the press-men 
let him go. ‘This made him return to more decency 
in his clothes, but never to any superfluity or vanity 
in them. 

Once as he was buying some cloth for a new 
suit, the draper, with whom he differed about the 
price, told him he should have it for nothing, if he 
would promise him an hundred pound when he 
came to be lord chief justice of England; to which 
he answered, that he could not with a good con- 
science wear any man’s cloth, unless he payed for it; 
so he satisfied the draper, and carried away the cloth. 
Yet the same draper lived to see him advanced to 
that same dignity. 

While he was thus improving himself in the study 
of the law, he not only kept the hours of the Hall 
constantly in term time, but seldom put himself 
out of commons in vacation time, and. continued 
then to follow his studies with an unwearied dili- 
gence ; and not being satisfied with the. books writ 
about it, or to take things upon trust, was very 
diligent in searching all records. Then did he make 
divers collections out of the books he had read, 
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and mixing them with his own observations, digested 
them into a common place book ; which he did with 
so much industry and judgment, that an eminent 
Judge of the King’s Bench, borrowed it of him when 
he was lord chief baron. He unwillingly lent it, 
because it had been writ by him before he was called 
to the bar, and had never been thoroughly revised by 
him since that time, only what alterations had been 
made in the law by subsequent statutes, and judg- 
ments, were added by him as they had happened : 
but the judge having perused it said, that though it 
was composed by him so early, he did not think any 
lawyer in England could do it better, except be him- 
self would again set about it. 

He was soon found out by that great and learned 
antiquary Mr. Selden, who though much superior 
to him in years, yet came to have such a liking of 
him, and of Mr. Vaughan, who was afterwards 
lord chief justice of the Common Pleas, that as he 
continued in a close friendship with them while he 
lived, so he left them at his death, two of his four 
executors. 

It was this acquaintance that first set Mr. Hale on 
a more enlarged pursuit of learning, which he had 
before confined to his own profession ; but becoming 
as great a master in it, as ever any was, very soon, 
he who could never let any of his time go away 
unprofitably, found leisure to attain to as great a 
variety of knowledge, in as comprehensive a manner 
as most men have done in any age. 

He set himself much to the study of the Roman 
law, and though he liked the way of judicature in 
England by juries, much better than that of the 
civil law, where so much was trusted to the judge; 
yet he often said, that the true grounds and rea- 
sons of law were so well delivered in the digesis, 


that a man could never understand law as a 
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science so well as by seeking it there; and there- 
fore lamented much that it was so little stadied in 
England. 

He looked on readiness in arithmetic, as a thing 
which might be useful to. him in his own employ- 
ment, and acquired it to such a degree, that he 
would often on the sudden, and afterwards on the 
bench, resolve very hard questions, which had 
puzzled the best accomptants about town. He 
rested not here, but studied the algebra both spe- 
ciosa and numerosa, and went through all the other 
mathematical sciences, and made a great collection 
of very excellent instruments, sparing no cost to 
have them as exact, as art could make them. He 
was also very conversant in philosophical learning, 
and in all the curious experiments, and rare disco- 
veries of this age: and had the new books written 
on those subjects sent from all parts, which he both 
read and examined so critically, that if the princi- 
ples and hypotheses which he took first up, did 
any way prepossess him, yet those who have dif- 
fered most from him, have acknowledged, that in 
what he has writ concerning the Torricellian expe- 
riment, and of the rarefaction and condensation of 
the air, he shews as great an exactness, and as 
much subtilty in the reasoning he builds on them, 
as these principles to which he adhered could bear. 
But indeed it will seem scarce credible, that a man 
so much employed, and of so severe a temper of 
mind, could find leisure to read, observe and write 
so much of these subjects as he did. He called 
them his diversions; for he often said, when he 
was weary with the study of the law, or divinity, 
he used to recreate himself with philosophy or the 
mathematicks. To these he added great skill in 
physic, anatomy and chirurgery: and he used to 
say, ‘no man could be absolutely a master in any 
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profession, without having some skill in other sei- 
ences;” for besides the satisfaction he had in the 
knowledge -of these things, he made use of them 
often in his employments. In some examinations 
he would put such questions to physicians or chi- 
rurgeons, that they have professed, the College of 
Physicians could not do it more exactly; by which 
he discovered great judgment, as well. as much 
knowledge in these things. And in his sickness he 
used to argue with his doctors about his distempers, 
and the wie tery they took with them, like one of 
their own profession ; which one of them told me he 
understood, as far as speculation without practice 
could carry him. 

To this he added great searches into ancient his- 
tory, and particularly into the roughest and least 
delightful part of it, chronology. He was well ac- 
quainted with the ancient Greek philosophers; but 
want of occasion to use it, wore out his knowledge 
of the Greek tongue; and though he never studied 
the Hebrew tongue, yet by his great conversation 
with Selden, he understood the most curious things in 
the rabbinical learning. 

But above all these he seemed to have made the 
study of divinity the chief of all others; to which 
he not only directed every thing else, but also arrived 
at that pitch in it, that those who have read what he 
has written on these subjects, will think they must 
have had most of his time and thoughts. 

It may seem extravagant, and almost incredible, 
that one man, in no great compass of years, should 
have acquired such a variety of knowledge: and 
that in sciences, that require much leisure and ap- 
plication. But as his parts were quick, and his 
apprehensions lively, his memory great, and_ his 
judgments strong; so his industry was almost 
indefatigable. ‘He rose always betimes in the 
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morning ; was never idle ; scarce ever held any dis- 
course about news, except with some few in whom 
he confided entirely. He entered into no corres- 
pondence by letters, except about necessary busi- 
ness, or matters of learning, and spent very little 
time in eating or drinking; for as be never went 
to public feasts, so he gave no entertamments but 
to the poor; for he followed our Saviour’s direc- 
tions (of feasting none but these) literally: and in 
eating and drinking, he observed not only great 
plaihness and moderation, but lived so philosophi- 
cally, that he always ended bis meal with an appetite ; 
so that he lost little time at it, (that being the only 
portion which he grudged himself ) and was disposed 
to any exercise of his- mind to which he thought fit 
to apply himself, immediately after he had dined. 
By these means-be gained much time, that is other- 
wise unprofitably wasted. 

He had also an admirable equality in the temper 
of his mind, which disposed him for whatever stu- 
dies he thought fit to turn himself to; and some 
very uneasy things which he lay under for many 
years, did rather engage him to, than distract him 
from his studies. 

When he was called to the bar, and began to 
make a figure in the world, the late unhappy wars 
broke out, in which it was no easy thing for a man 
to preserve his integrity, and to live securely, 
free from great danger and trouble. He had read 
the life of “Pomponius Atticus, writ by Nepos; and 
having observed, that he had passed through a 
time of as much distraction, as ever was in any age 
or state, from the wars of Marius and Scylla, to the 
beginnings of Augustus’s reign, without the least 
blemish on his reputation, and free from any con- 
siderable danger, being held in great esteem by all 


parties, and courted and favoured by them; he set 
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bim as a pattern to himself: and observing, that 
besides those virtues which are necessary to all men, 
and at all times, there were two things that chiefly 
preserved Atticus; the one was his engaging in no 
faction, and meddling in no public business; the 
other was his constant favouring and relieving ‘those 
that were lowest, which was ascribed by such as 
prevailed to the generosity of his temper,* and pro- 
cured him much kindness from those on whom he 
had exercised his bounty, when it came to their 
turn to govern: he resolved to guide himself by 
those rules as much as was possible for him to 
do. 

He not only avoided all public employment, but 
the very talking of news, and was always both 
favourable and charitable to those who were de- 
pressed, and was sure never to provoke any in par- 
ticular, by censuring or reflecting on their actions ; 
for many that have conversed much with him, have 
told me they never heard him once speak ill of any 
person. 

He was employed in his practice by all the king’s 
party. He was assigned council to the earl ‘of 
Strafford, and archbishop Laud, and afterwards to 
the blessed king himself, when brought to the infa- 
mous pageantry of a mock trial, and offered to 
plead for him with all the courage that so glorious 
a cause ought to have inspired him with ; but was 
not suffered to appear, because the king refusing, 
as he had good reason, to submit to the court, it 
was pretended none could be admitted to speak 
for him. He was also council for the duke of Ha- 
milton, the earl of Holland, and the lord Capel. 
His plea for the former of these, I have published 
in the memoirs of that duke’s life. Afterwards also 
being council for the lord Craven, he pleaded with 
that force of argument, that the then attorney-general 
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threatened him for appearing against the government ; 
to whom he answered, ‘‘ he was pleading in defence 
of those laws, which they declared they would main- 
tain and preserve: and he was doing his duty to 
his client, so that he was not to be daunted with 
threatenings.” 

Upon all these occasions he had discharged him- 
self with so much learning, fidelity, and courage, 
that he came to be generally employed for all that 
party. Nor was he satisfied to appear for their 
just defence in the way of his profession, but he 
‘also relieved them often in their necessities ; which 
he did in a way that was no Jess prudent than cha- 
ritable, considering the dangers of that time: for 
he did often deposit considerable sums in the 
hands of a worthy gentleman of the king’s party, 
who knew their necessities well, and was to distri- 
bute his charity according to his own discretion, 
without either letting them know from whence it 
came, or giving himself any account to whom he had 
given It. 

Cromwell seeing him possessed of so much prac- 
tice, and he being one of the eminentest men of the 
law, who was not at all afraid of doing his duty in 
those critical times; resolved to take him off from it, 
and raise him to the bench. 

Mr. Hale saw well enough the snare laid for 
him; and though he did not much consider the 
prejudice it would be to himself, to exchange the 
easy and safer profits he had by his practice, for a 
judge’s place in the common-pleas, which he was 
required to accept of, yet he did deliberate more 
on the lawfulness. of taking a commission from 
usurpers ; but having considered wel! of this, he 
came to be of opinion, “ that it being absolutely 
necessary, to have justice and property kept up at 
all times, it was no sin to take a commission from 
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usurpers, if he made no declaration of his acknow- 
ledging their authority ;” which he never did. He 
was much urged to accept of it by some eminent 
men of his own profession, who were of the king’s 
party; as sir Orlando Bridgeman, and sir Geoftery 
Palmer; and was also satisfied concerning the 
lawfulness of it, by the resolution of some famous di- 
vines, in particular Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Henchman, 
who were afterwards promoted to the sees of 
Canterbury and London. 

To these were added the importunities of all his 
friends, who thought that in a time of so much 
danger and oppression, it might be no small se- 
curity to the nation, to have a man of his integrity 
and abilities on the bench. And the usurpers 
themselves held him in that estimation, that they 
were glad to have him give a countenance to their 
courts, and by promoting one that was known to 
have different principles from them, affected the 
reputation of honouring and trusting men of emi- 
nent virtues, of what persuasion soever they might 
be, in relation to public matters. 

But he had greater scruples concerning the pro- 
ceeding against felons, and putting offenders to 
‘death, by that commission, since he thought, the 
sword of justice belonging only by right to the lawful 
prince, it. seemed not warrantable to proceed to 
a capital sentence by an authority derived from 
usurpers ; yet at first he made distinction between 
common and ordinary felonies, and offences against 
the state: for the last, he would never meddle in 
them; for he thought these might be often legal 
and warrantable actions, and that the putting men 
to death on that account was murder; but for the 
ordinary felonies, he at first was of opinion, that it 
was as necessary, even in times of usurpation, to 
éxecute justice in those cases, as in matters of 
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property. But after the king was murdered, he laid 
by all his collections of the pleas of the crown; 
and that they might not fall into ill hands, he hid 
them behind the wainscotting of his study, for he 
said ‘‘ there was no more occasion to use them, 
till the king should be again restored to his right ;” 
and so, upon his majesty’s restoration, he took them 
out, and went on in his design to perfect that great 
work. 

Yet for some time, after he was made a judge, 
when he went the circuit, he did sit on the crown- 
side, and judged criminals. But having considered — 
farther of it, he came to think that it was at least 
better not to do it; and so after the second or third 
circuit, he refused to sit any more on the crown- 
side, and told plainly the reason; for in matters of 
blood, he was always to choose the safer side. And 
indeed he had so carried himself in some trials, that 
they were not unwilling he should withdraw from 
meddling farther in them ; of which I shall give some 
instances. 

Not long after he was made a judge, which was 
in the year 1653, when he went the circuit, a trial 
was brought before him at Lincoln, concerning the 
murder of one of the townsmen, who had been of 
the king’s party, and was killed by a soldier of the 
garrison there. He was in the fields with a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder; which the soldier seeing, 
he came to him, and said ‘‘ it was contrary to 
an order which the protector had made, that none 
who had been of the king’s party should carry 
arms ;” and so he would have forced it from him. 
But as the other did not regard the order, so being 
stronger than the soldier, he threw him down, and 
having beat him, he left him. The soldier went 
into the town, and told one of his fellow-soldiers 
how he had been used, and got him to go with him, 
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and he in wait for the man, that he might be 
revenged on him. ‘They both watched his coming 
to town, and one of them went to him to demand 
his gun; which he refusing, the soldier struck at 
him; and as they were struggling, the other came 
behind, and ran his sword into his body; of which 
he presently died. It was in the time of the assizes, 
so they were both tried. Against the one there 
was no evidence of forethought felony, so he was 
nly found guilty of manslaughter, and burnt on 
the hand; but the other was found guilty of murder. 
And though colonel Whaley, that commanded the 
garrison, came into the court, and urged, “ that 
the man was killed only for disobeying the protector’s 
order,” and “ that the soldier was but doing his 
duty;” yet the judge regarded both his reasons 
and threatenings very little; and therefore he not 
only gave sentence against him, but ordered the 
execution to be so suddenly done, that it might not 
be possible to procure a reprieve ; which he believed 
would have been obtained, if there had been time 
enough granted for it. 

Another occasion was given him, of shewing 
both his justice and courage, when he was in 
another circuit. He understood that the protector 
had ordered a jury to be returned for a trial, in 
which he was more than ordinarily concerned. 
Upon this information, he examined the sheriff 
about it, who knew nothing of it, for he said he 
referred all such things to the under-sheriff; and 
having next asked the under-sheriff concerning it, 
he found the jury had been returned by order from 
Cromwell: upon which be shewed the statute, that 
all juries ought to be returned by the sheriff, or his 
lawful officer; and this not being done according 
to law, he dismissed the jury, and would not try 
the cause: upon which the protector was highly 
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displeased with him, and at his return from the 
circuit, he told him in anger, ‘‘ he was not fit to 
be a judge ;” to which all the answer he made was, 
“ that it was very true.” 

Another thing met him in the circuit, upon which 
he resolved to have proceeded severely. Some 
anabaptists had rushed into a church, and had 
disturbed a congregation, while they were receiving 
the sacrament, not without some violence. At this 
he was highly offended, for he said “ it was 
intolerable for men, who pretended so highly to liberty 
of conscience, to go and disturb others; especially 
those who had the encouragement of the law on 
their side.” But these were so supported by some 
great magistrates and_ officers, that a stop was put 
to his proceedings; upon which he declared, he 
would “ meddle no more with the trials on the 
crown-side.” 

When Penruddock’s trial was brought on, there 
was a special messenger sent to him, requiring him 
to assist at it. It was in vacation time, and he 
was at his country-house at Alderly. He plainly 
refused to go, and said, “ the four terms, and two 
circuits, were enough, and the little interval that 
was between, was little enough for their private 
affairs ;” and so he excused himself. He thought it 
was not necessary to speak more clearly; but if he 
had been urged to it, he would not have been afraid 
of doing it. 

He was at that time chosen a parliament-man, (for 
there being then no house of lords, judges might 
have been chosen to sit in’ the house of commons) 
and he went to it, on design to obstruct the mad and 
wicked projects then on foot, by twe parties, that 
had very different principles and ends, 

On the one hand, some that were perhaps more 
sincere, yet were really brain-sick, designed they 
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knew not what, being resolved to pull down a 
standing ministry, the ‘law and property of Eng- 
land, and all the ancient rules of this government, 
and set up in its room an indigested enthusiastical 
scheme, which they called the “kingdom of Christ, 
or of his saints; many of them being really in ex- 
pectation, that one day or another Christ would 
come down, and sit among them, and at ‘least they 
thought to begin the alorious thousand years men- 
tioned in the Revelation. 

Others at the same time, taking advantages from 
the fears and apprehensions, that all the sober men 
of the nation were in, lest they should fall under 
the tyranny of a distracted sort of people, who to 
all their other ill principles, added great cruelty, 
which they had copied from those at Munster in 
the former age, intended to improve that oppor- 
tunity to raise their own fortunes and families. 
Amidst these, judge Hale steered a middle course ; 
for as he would engage for neither side, so he, 
with a great many more worthy men, came to par- 
liaments, more out of a design to hinder mischief, 
than to do much good; w isely foreseeing that the 
inclinations for the royal family were daily growing 
so much, that in time the disorders then in agita- 
tion, would ferment to that happy resolution, in 
which they determined in May, 1660: and there- 
fore all that could be then done, was to oppose the 
ill designs of both parties, the enthusiasts as well 
as the usurpers. Among the other. extravagant 
motions made in this parliament, one was to de- 
stroy all the records in the Tower, and to settle the 
nation on a new foundation: so he took this pro- 
vince to himself, to shew the madness of this pro- 
position, the injustice of it, and the mischiefs that 
would follow on it; and did it with such clearness, 
and strength of reason, as not only satisfied all 
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sober persons (for it may be supposed that was 
soon done) but stopped even the mouths of the 
frantic people themselves. 

Thus he continued administering justice till the 
protector died: but then he both refused the mourn- 
ings that were sent to him and his servants for the 
funeral, and likewise to accept of the new commis- 
sion that was offered him by Richard; and when 
the rest of the judges urged it upon him, and em- 
ployed others to press him to accept of it, he re- 
jected all their importunities, and said, “ He could 
act no longer under such authority.” 

He lived a private man till the parliament met 
that called home the king, to which he was returned 
knight of the shire from the county of Glocester. 
It appeared at that time how much he was beloved 
and esteemed in his neighbourhood; for though 
another, who stood in competition with him, had 
spent near a thousand pounds to procure voices, 
a great sum to be employed that way in those days, 
and he had been at no cost; and was so far from 
soliciting it, that he had stood out long against 
those who pressed him to appear, and he did not 
promise to appear till three days before the elec- 
tion, yet he was preferred. He was brought thi- 
ther almost by violence, by the lord (now earl of) 
Berkeley, who bore all the charge of the entertain- 
ments on the day of his election, which was consi- 
derable, and had engaged all his friends and inte- 
rest for him. And whereas by the writ, the knight 
of ashire must be miles gladio cinctus, and he had 
no sword, that noble lord girt him with his own 
sword during the election; but he was soon weary 
of it, for the embroidery of the belt did not suite 
well with the plainness of his clothes: and indeed 
the election did not hold long; for as soon as ever 
he came into the field, he was chosen by much the 
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greater number, though the poll continued for three 
or four days. 

In that parliament he bore his share in the happy 
period then put to the confusions that threatened 
the utter ruin of the nation, which, contrary to the 
expectations of the most sanguine, settled in so 
serene and quiet a manner, that those who had for- 
merly built so much on their success, calling it an 
answer from heaven to their solemn appeals to the 
providence of God, were now not a little con- 
founded, to see all this turned against themselves, 
in an instance much more extraordinary than any 
of those were, upon which they had built so much. 
His great prudence and excellent temper led him 
to think, that the sooner an act of indemnity were 
passed, and the fuller it were of graces and favours, 
it would sooner settle the nation, and quiet the minds 
of the people; and therefore he applied himself with 
a particular care to the framing and carrying it on: 
in which it was visible he had no concern of his 
own, but merely his love of the public that set him 
on to it. 

Soon after this, when the courts in Westminster 
Hall came to be settled, he was made lord chief 
baron; and when the earl of Clarendon (then lord 
chancellor) delivered him his commission, in the 
speech he made, according to the custom on such 
occasions, he expressed his esteem of him in a very 
singular manner, telling him, among other things, 
“ That if the king could have found out an honester 
and fitter man for that employment, he would not 
have advanced him to it;” and ‘ that he had there- 
fore preferred him, because he knew none that de- 
served it so well.” It is ordinary for persons so 
promoted to be knighted, but he desired to avoid 
having that honour done him, and therefore for a 
considerable time declined all opportunities of 
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waiting on the king; which the lord chancellor ob- 
serving, sent for him upon business one day, when 
the king was at his house, and told his majesty 
there was his modest chief baron; upon which he 
was unexpectedly knighted. 

He continued eleven years in that place, ma- 
naging the court, and all proceedings in it, with 
singular justice. It was observed by the whole 
nation, how much he raised the reputation and prac- 
tice of it: and those who held places, and offices 
in it, can all delare, not only the impartiality of 
his justice, for that is but a common virtue, but his 
generosity, his vast diligence, and his great exact- 
ness In trials. This gave occasion to the only com- 
plaint that ever was made of him, that he did not 
dispatch matters quick enough; but the great care 
he used, to put suits toa final end, as it made him 
slower in deciding them; so it had this good effect, 
that causes tried before him, were seldom, if ever, 
tried again. . 

Nor did his administration of justice lie only in 
that court. He was one of the principal judges 
that sat in Clifford’s-Inn, about settling the differ- 
ences between landlord and tenant, after the dread- 
ful fire of London. ‘He being the first that offered 
his service to the city, for accommodating all the 
differences that might have arisen about the re- 
building of it, in which he behaved himself to 
the satisfaction of all persons concerned; so that the 
sudden and quiet building of the city, which is 
justly to be reckoned one of the wonders of the 
age, is in no small measure due to the great care, 
which he and sir Orlando Bridgeman, (then lord 
chief justice of the common-pleas, afterwards lord 
keeper of the great seal of England) used, and to 
the judgment they shewed in that affair: since 
without the rules then laid down, there might have 
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otherwise followed such an endless train of vexatious 
suits, as might have been little less chargeable 
than the fire itself had been. But without de- 
tracting from the labours of the other judges, it 
must be acknowledged that he was the most in- 
strumental in that great work; for he first, by way 
of scheme, contrived the rules, upon which he and 
the rest proceeded afterwards; in which his readiness 
at arithmetic, and his skill in architecture, were of 
great use to him. 

But it will not seem strange that a judge behaved 
himself as he did, who at the entry into his em- 
ployment, set such excellent rules to himself, which 
will appear in the following paper, copied from the 
original under his own hand. 


*¢ Things necessary to be continually had in remem- 
$ b 
rance. 


“ J. That in the administration of justice, I am 
entrusted for God, the king and country; and 
therefore, 

II. That it be done, 1. Uprightly, 2. Deliberately, 

3. Resolutely. 

III. That I rest not upon my own understanding or 
strength, but implore and rest upon the direction 
and strength of God. 

IV. That in the execution of justice, I carefully lay 
aside my own passions, and not give way to them, 
however provoked. 

V. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am 
about, remitting all other cares and thoughts, as 
unseasonable, and interruptions. 

VI. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with 
any judgment at all, till the whole business and 
both parties be heard, 

VII. That 
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‘VII. That I never engage myself in the beginning 
of any cause, but reserve myself unprejudiced till 
.the whole be heard. 

VIII. That in business capital, though my nature 
prompt me to pity; yet to consider, that there is 
also a pity due to the country. 

IX. That_I be not too rigid in matters purely 
conscientious, where all the harm is diversity of 
judgment. 

X. That I be not biassed with compassion to the 
poor, or favour to the rich, in point of justice. 
XI. That popular, or court-applause, or distaste, 
have no influence into any thing I do in point of 

distribution of justice. 

XII. Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, 
so long as I keep myself exactly according to the 
rules of justice. 

XIII. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to 
incline to mercy and-acquittal. 

XIV. In criminals that consist merely in words, 
when no more harm ensues, moderation is no 
Injustice. 

XV. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, 
severity is justice. 

XVI. To abhor all private solicitations, of what 
kind soever, and by whom soever, in matters 
depending. 

XVII. To charge my servants, 1. Not to interpose 
in any business whatsoever. 2. Not to take more 
than their known fees. 3. Not to give any un- 
due precedence to causes. 4. Not to recommend 
counsel. 

XVIII. To be short and sparing at meals, that I 
may be the fitter for business.” 


He would never receive private addresses or re- 
commendations from the greatest. persons in any 
matter, 
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matter, in which justice was concerned. One of 
the first peers of England went once to his cham- 
ber, and told him, ‘‘ That having a suit in law to 
be tried betore him, he was then to acquaint him 
with it, that he might the better understand it, 
when it should come to be heard in court.” ' Upon 
which the lord chief baron interrupted him, and 
said, “ He did not deal fairly to come to his cham- 
ber about such affairs, for he never received any 
information of causes but in open court, where 
both parties were to be heard alike;” so he would 
not suffer him to go on. Whereupon his grace 
(for he was a duke) went away not a little dissa- 
tisfied, and complained of it to the king, as a rude- 
ness that was not to be endured. But his majesty 
bid him content himself that he was no worse 
used, and said, he verily believed he would have 
used himself no better, if he had gone to solicit 
him in any of his own causes. 

Another passage fell out in one of his circuits, 
which was somewhat censured as an affectation of 
an unreasonable strictness; but it flowed from his 
exactness to the rules he had set himself. A gentle- 
man had sent him a buck for’ his table, that had 
a trial at the assizes; so when he heard his name, 
he asked if he was not the same person that had 
sent him venison? and finding he was the same, 
he told him, he could not suffer the trial to go on, 
till he had paid him for his buck: to which the 
gentleman answered, that he never sold his venison, 
and that he had done nothing to him, which he did 
not do to every judge that had gone that circuit, 
which was confirmed by several gentlemen then 
present: but all would not do, for the lord chief 
baron had learned from Solomon, that a gift per- 


werteth the ways of judgment; and therefore he 
5 would 
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would not suffer the trial to go on, till he had paid 
for the present; upon which the gentleman with- 
drew the record. And at Salisbury, the dean and 
chapter having, according to the custom, presented 
him with six sugar-loaves in his circuit, he made 
his servants pay for the sugar before he would try 
their cause. 

It was not so easy for him to throw off the im- 
portunities of the poor, for whom his compassion 
wrought more powerfully than his regard to wealth 
and greatness; yet when justice was concerned, 
even that did not turn him out of the way. There 
was one that had been put out of a place for 
some ill behaviour, who urged the lord chief 
baron to set his hand to a certificate, to re- 
store him to it, or provide him with another: but 
he.told him plainly, his fault was such, that he 
could not do it; the other pressed him vehement- 
ly, and fell down on his knees, and begged it of 
him with many tears; but finding that could not 
prevail, he said, he should be utterly ruined if he 
did it not; and he should curse him for it every 
day. But that having no effect, then he fell out 
into all the reproachtul words, that passion and 
despair could inspire him with; to which all the 
answer the lord chief baron made, was, that he 
could very well bear all his reproaches; but he 
could not for all that set his hand to his certificate. 
He saw he was poor, so he gave him a large charity, 
and sent him away. 

But now he was to go on after his pattern, Pom- 
ponius Atticus, still to favour and relieve them 
that were lowest. So, besides great charities to 
the nonconformists, who were then, as he thought, 
too hardly used; he took great care to cover them 
all he could, from the severities some designed 

against 
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against them, and discouraged* those who were 
inclined to stretch the laws too much against them. 
He lamented the differences that were raised in this 
church very much, and according to the impartiality 
of his justice, he blamed some things on both 
sides, which [ shall set down with the same freedom 
that he spake them. He thought many of the 
non-conformists had merited highly® in the business 
of the king’s restoration, and at least deserved that 
the terms of conformity should not have been made 
stricter, than they were before the war. There 
was not then that dreadful prospect of popery, 
that has appeared since. But that which afflicted 
him most, was, that he saw the heats and conten- 
tions which followed upon those different parties 
and interests, did take people off from the indis- 
pensible things of religion, and siackened the zeal 
of (other ways) good men for the substance of it, 
so much being spent about external and indifferent 


5 And discouraged.| “ When I went out of the house,”: 
(says Richard Baxter, in the Letter to Mr. Stephens, above 
referred to) “ in which he succeeded me, I went into a greater 
over against the church door. The town having great need 
of help for their souls, I preached, between the public ser- 
mons, in my house, taking the people with me to the church 
(to common prayer and sermon) morning and evening. The 
judge told me, that he thought my course did the church much 
service ; and would carry it so respectfully to me at my door, 
that all the people might perceive his approbation. But Dr. 
Reeves” (the rector of the parish, which was Acton) “ could 
not bear it, but complained against me: and the bishop of 
London caused one Mr. Resse, of Brainford, and Mr. Philips, 
two justices of the peace, to send their warrants to apprehend 
me. I told the judge of the warrant, but asked him no counsel, 
nor he gave me none; but with tears showed his sorrow (the 
only time that ever I saw him weep.) So I was sent to the com- 
mon gaol for six months, by these two justices.” Morai, &c. 
Works of Sir Mat. Hale, Vol. 1. p. 105. 

® Merited highly.) See Baxter’s Narrative of his Life and 
Times, part 1. p. 105, 214, &c. 


things. 
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things. It also gave advantages to atheists, to treat 
the most sacred points of our holy faith, as ridicu- 
lous, when they saw the professors of it contend so 
fiercely, and with such bitterness, about lesser 
matters. He was much offended at all those 
books’ that were written, to expose the contrary 
sect to the scorn and contempt of the age, in a 
wanton and petulant style. He thought such writers 
wounded the christian religion, through the sides 
of those who differed from them; while a sort of 
lewd people, who having assumed to themselves 
the title of the wits (though but a very few of them 
have a right to it) took up from both hands, what 
they had said, to make one another shew ridicu- 
lous, and from thence persuaded the world to laugh 
at both, and at ail religion for their sakes. And 
therefore he often wished there might be some law, 
to make all scurrility or bitterness in disputes 
about religion punishable. But as he lamented 
the proceedings too rigorously against the noncon- 
formists, so he declared himself always of the side 
of the Church of England; and said those of the 
separation were good men, but they had narrow 
souls, who would break the peace of the Church, 
about such inconsiderable matters, as the points in 
difference were. 

He scarce ever meddled in state intrigues; yet 
upon a proposition that was set on foot by the lord 
keeper Bridgeman, for a comprehension® of the 


7 All those books.) “ He had a great distaste’ (Baxter 
assures us) “ of the books called A Freendly Debate, &c.” (the 
work of Patrick, afterwards bishop of Ely) and Eccleszastical 
Polity,” (written by Mr, Samuel Parker, then chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, and who afterwards became a papist, and was 
made bishop of Oxford, &c. by James II.) Letter to Mr, 
Stephens, in Hale’s Moral, &c. Works, Vol. 1. p. 111. 

* For a comprehension.| Compare Baxter’s Life and Times, 
Part 2, p. 433, &e. Part 3, p. 24, &c.- p. 100. p. 157, exes 
Birch’s Life of Ttllotson, p. 42, &c. 52, &c. and 193, &e. 

more 
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yhore moderate dissenters, and a limited indulgence 
towards. such as could not be brought within the 
comprehension, he dispensed with his maxim, of 
avoiding to engage in matters of state. There 
were several meetings upon that occasion. The 
divine of the Church of England, that appeared 
most considerably for it, was Dr. Wilkins,  after- 
wards promoted. to the bishoprick of Chester, a 
man of as great a mind, as true a judgment, as 
eminent virtues, and of as good a soul, as any I 
ever knew. He being determined as well by his 
excellent temper, as by his foresight and prudence, 
by which he early perceived the great prejudices 
that religion received, and the vast dangers the re- 
formation was like to fall under by those divisions ; 
set about that project with the magnanimity that 
was indeed peculiar to himself; for though he was 
much censured by many of his own side, and se- 
conded by very few, yet he pushed it as far as he 
could. After several conferences with two of the 
eminentest of the presbyterian divines, heads were 
agreed on, some abatements were to be made, and 
explanations were to be accepted of. The particu- 
lars of that project being thus concerted, they were 
brought to the lord chief baron, who put them in 
form of a bill, to be presented to the next sessions 
of parliament. 

But two parties appeared vigorously against this 
design; the one was of some zealous clergymen, 
who thought it below the dignity of the Church to 
alter laws)’ and change settlements, for the sake of 
some whom they esteemed schismaticks. They 
also believed, it was better to keep them out of the 
church, than bring them into it, since a faction 
upon that would arise in the church, which they 
thought might be more dangerous than the schism 


itself was. Besides they said, if some things were 
now 
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now to be changed in compliance with the humour 
of a party; as soon as that was done, another 
party might demand other concessions, and there 
might be as good reasons invented for these as for 
those. .Many such concessions might also shake 
those of our own communion, and tempt them to 
forsake. us, and go over to the Church of Rome, 
pretending that we changed so often, that they 
were thereby inclined to be of a church, that was 
constant and true to herself. These were the rea- 
sons brought, and chiefly insisted on against all 
comprehension ; and they wrought upon the greater 
part of the House of Commons, so that they 
passed a vote against the receiving of cis bill for 
that effect. 

There were others that opposed it upon very dif- 
ferent ends: they designed to shelter the papists 
from the execution of the law, and saw clearly 
that nothing could bring in popery so well as a to- 
eration. But to tolerate popery bare-faced, would 
have startled the nation too much; so it was neces- 
sary to hinder all the propositions fer union,. since 
the keeping up the differences was the best colour 
they could find for getting the toleration to pass, 
only as a slackening the laws against dissenters, 
whose numbers and wealth made it adviseable to 
have some regard to them; and under this pretence 
popery might have crept in more covered, and less 
regarded. So these councils being more acceptable 
to some concealed papists then in great power, as 
has since appeared but too evidently, the whole 
project for comprehension was let fall, and those 
who had set it on foot, came to be looked on with 
an ill eye, as secret favourers of the dissenters, un- 
derminers of the Church, and every thing else that 
jealousy and distaste could cast on them. 


But 
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But upon this occasion, the lord chief baron, 
and Dr. Wilkins, came to contract a firm and fa- 
miliar friendship; and the lord chief baron having 
much business, and little time to spare, did to enjoy 
the other the more, what he had scarce ever done 
before, he went sometimes to dine with him. And 
though he lived in great friendship with some other 
eminent clergymen, as Dr.Ward, bishop of Salis- 
bury; Dr. Barlow, bishop of Lincoln; Dr. Barrow, 
late master of Trinity College; Dr. Tillotson, dean 
of Canterbury ; and Dr. Stillingfleet, dean of St. 
Paul’s, (men so well known, and so much esteemed, 
that as it was no wonder the lord chief baron va- 
lued their conversation highly, so those of them 
that are yet alive will think it no lessening of the 
character they are so deservedly in, that they are 
reckoned among judge Hale’s friends) yet there 
was an intimacy and freedom in his converse with 
bishop Wilkins, that was singular to him alone. 
He had during the late wars, lived in a long and 
entire friendship with the apostolical primate of 
Ireland, bishop Usher; their curious searches into 
antiquity, and the sympathy of both their tempers 
led them to a great agreement almost in every 
thing. He held also great conversation with Mr. 
Baxter, who was his neighbour at Acton, on whom 
he looked as a person of great devotion and piety, 
and of a very subtile and quick apprehension : 
their conversation lay most in metaphysical and 
abstracted ideas and schemes. 

He looked with great sorrow on the impiety and 
atheism of the age, and so he set himself to oppose 
it, not only by the shining example of his own 
life, but by engaging in a cause, that indeed could 
hardly fall into better hands: and as he could not 
find a subject more worthy of himself, so there 


were few in the age that understood it so well, and 
could 
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could manage it more skilfully. The occasion that 
first led him to write about it, was this. He was a 
strict observer of the Lord’s day, in which, besides 
his constancy in the public worship of God, he 
used to call all his family together, and repeat to 
them the heads of the sermons, with some additions 
of his own, which he fitted for their capacities and 
circumstances; and that. being done, he had a cus- 
tom of shutting himself up for two or three hours, 
which he either spent in his secret devotions, or on 
such profitable meditations as did then occur to his 
thoughts: he writ them with the same simplicity 
that he formed them in his mind, without any art, 
or so much as a thought to let them be published: 
he never corrected them, but laid them by, when 
he had finished them, having intended only to fix 
and preserve his own reflections in them; so that 
he used no sort of care to polish them, or make 
the first draught perfecter than when they fell from 
his pen. ‘These fell into the hands of a worthy per- 
son, and he judging, as well he might, that the 
communicating them to the world, might be a pub- 
lick service, printed two volumes of them in octavo 
a little before the author’s death, containing his 


CONTEMPLATIONS. 


J. Of our latter end. 

II. Of wisdom and the fear of God. 

III. Of the knowledge of Christ crucified. 
IV. The victory of faith over the world. 
V. Of humility. 

VI. Jacob’s vow. 

VII. Of contentation. 

VIII. Of afflictions. 
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iX. A good method to entertain unstable and trou- 
blesome times. 

X. Changes and troubles: a poem. 

XI. Of the redemption of time. 

XII. The great audit. 

XIII. Directions touching keeping the Lord's day : 
in a letter to his children. 

XIV. Poems written upon Christmas day. 


In the Second Volume. 


I. An enquiry touching happiness. 

II. Of the chief end of man. 

III. Upon Eccles. 12. 1. Remember thy Creator. 

IV. Upon the 51 Psalm, v. 10. Createa clean heart 
in me: with a poem. 

V. The folly and mischief of sin. 

VI. Of self-denial. 

VII. Motives to watchfulness, in reference to the 
good and evil angels. 

VIII. Of moderation of the affections. 

IX. Of worldly hope and expectation. 

X. Upon 13 Heb. 14, We have here no continuing 
city. 

Eee OF contentedness and patience. 

XII. Of moderation of anger. 

XIII. A preparative against afflictions. 

XIV. Of submissicn, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

XV. Of prayer and thanksgiving, on Psal. 116. 12. 

XVI. Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer, with a 
paraphrase upon it. 


In them there appears a generous and true spirit 
of religion, mixed with most serious and fervent 
devotion; and perhaps with the more advantage, 
that the stile wants some correction, which shews 

they 
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they were the genuine productions of an excellent 
mind, entertaining itself in secret with such con- 
templations. The stile is clear and masculine, in 
a due temper between flatness and affectation, in 
which he expresses his thoughts both easily and 
decently. 

In writing these discourses, having run over most 
of the subjects that his own circumstances led him 
chiefly to consider, he began to be in some pain to 
choose new arguments; and therefore resolved to fix 
on a theme that should hold him longer. 

He was soon determined in his choice, by the 
immoral and irreligious principles and_ practices, 
that had so long vexed his righteous soul; and 
therefore began a great design against atheism, the 
first part of which is only printed, of the Origination 
of Mankind, designed to prove the creation of the 
world, and the truth of the Mosaical history. 

The second part was of the nature of the soul, 
and of a future state. 

The third part was concerning the attributes of 
God, both from the abstracted ideas of him, and 
the light of nature; the evidence of Providence ; 
the notions of morality, and the voice of con- 
science. 

And the fourth part was concerning the truth 
and authority of the Scriptures, with answers to the 
objections against them. On writing these, he 
spent seven years. He wrote them with so much 
consideration, that one who perused the original 
under his own hand, which was the first draught of 
it, told me, he did not remember of any consider- 
able alteration ; perhaps not of twenty words in the 
whole work, 

The way of his writing them, only on the even- 
ings ot the Lord’s-day, when he was in town, and 

not 
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vot much oftener when he was in the country, made, 
that they are not so contracted, as it is very likely 
he would have writ them, if he had been more at °* 
leisure to have brought his thoughts into a narrower 
compass, and fewer words. 

But making some allowance for the largeness of 
the stile, that volume that is printed, is generally 
acknowledged to be one of the perfectest pieces, 
both of learning and reasoning, that has been writ 
on that subject : and he who read a great part of the 
other volumes, told me, they were all of a piece with 
the first. 

When he had finished this work, he sent it by 
an unknown hand to bishop Wilkins, to desire his 
judgment of it; but he that brought it, would give 
no other account of the author, but that he was 
not a clergyman. ‘The bishop, and his worthy 
friend Dr. Tillotson, read a great deal of it with 
much pleasure, but could not imagine who could 
be the author; and how a man that was master of 
so much reason, and so great a variety of know- 
ledge, should be so unknown to them, that they 
could not find him out, by those characters, which 
are so little common. At last Dr. Tillotson guessed 
it must be the lord chief baron; to which the 
other presently agreed, wondering he had been so 
long in finding it out. So they went immediately 
to him, and the bishop thanking him for the enter- 
tainment he had received from his works, he 
blushed extremely, not without some displeasure, 
apprehending that the person he had trusted had 
discovered him. But the bishop soon cleared that, 
and told him, he had discovered himself; for the 
learning of that book was so various, that none 
-but he could be the author of it. And that bishop 
having a freedom in delivering his opinion of things 
and persons, which perhaps few ever managed, 

VOL, VI. E both 
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both with so much plainness and prudence, told 
him, there was nothing could be better said on 
these arguments, if he could bring it into a less 
compass ; but if he had not leisure for that, he 
thought it much better to have it come out, though 
a little too large, than that the world should be 
deprived of the good which it must needs do. 
But our judge had never the opportunities of re- 
vising it; so, a little before his death, he sent the 
first part of it to the press. 

In the beginning of it, he gives an essay of his 
excellent way of methodizing “things ; in which he 
was so great a master, that whatever he undertook, 
he would presently cast into so perfect a scheme, 
that he could never afterwards correct it. He 
runs out copiously upon the argument of the im- 
possibility of an eternal succession of time, to shew 
that time and eternity are inconsistent one with 
another ; and that therefore all duration that was 
past, and defined by time, could not be from eter- 
nity; and he shews the difference between succes- 
sive eternity already past, and one to come; so 
that though the latter is possible, the former is not 
so; for all the parts of the former have actually 
been ; and therefore being defined by time, cannot 
be eternal whereas the other are still future to 
all eternity ; ; so that this reasoning cannot be turned 
to prove the possibility of eternal successions ‘that 
have been, as well as eternal successions that shall 
be. ‘This he follows with a strength I never met 
with in any that managed it before him. 

He brings next all those moral arguments, to 
prove, that the world had a beginning, agreeing to 
the account Moses gives of it; as that no history 
rises higher, than near the time ‘of the deluge ; 
and that the first foundation of kingdoms, the in- 
vention of arts, the begutmings of all religions, the 

6 gradual 
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sradual plantation of the world, and increase of 
mankind, and the consent of nations do agree with 
it. In managing these, as he shews profound skill 
both in historical and philosophical learning; so 
he gives a noble discovery of his great candour 
and probity, that he would not impose on the rea- 
der with a false shew of reasoning by arguments, 
that he knew had flaws in them; and therefore 
upon every one of these, he adds such allays, as 
in a great measure lessened and took off their 
force, with as much exactness of judgment, and 
strictness of censure, as if he had been set to plead 
for the other side: and indeed sums up the whole 
evidence for religion, as impartially as ever he did 
in a trial for life or death to the jury; which how 
equally and judicially he always did, the whole nation 
well knows. 

After that, he examines the ancient opinions of 
the philosophers, and enlarges with a great variety 
of curious reflections in answering that only argu- 
ment, that has any appearance of strength for the 
casual production of man, from the origination of 
insects out of putrified matter, as is commonly sup- 
posed; and he concluded the book, shewing how 
rational and philosophical the account which Moses 
gives of it is. There is in it all a sagacity and 
quickness of thought, mixed with great and curious 
learning, that I confess I never met together in any 
other book on that subject. Among other conjec- 
tures, one he gives concerning the deluge, is, that 
“he did not think the face of the earth, and the wa- 
ters, were altogether the same before the universal 
‘deluge, and after: but possibly the face of the 
earth was more even than now it is: the seas possi- 
bly more dilated and extended, and not so deep as 
now.” And a little after, ‘‘ possibly the seas have 
undermined much of the appearing continent of 

Es2 earth.” 
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earth.” This I the rather take notice of, because 
it hath been, since his death, made out in a. most 
ingenious, and most elegantly written book, by Mr. 
Burnet, of Christ’s College, in Cambridge, who 
has given such an essay ‘towards the proving the 
possibility of an universal deluge; and from thence 
has collected, with great sagacity, what Paradise was 
before it, as has not been offered by any philosopher 
before him. 

While the judge was thus employing his time, 
the lord chief justice Keyling dying, he was on the 
18th of May, 1671, promoted to be lord chief jus- 
tice of England. He had made the pleas of the 
crown one of his chief studies, and by much search, 
and long observation, had composed. that great 
work. concerning them formerly mentioned ; he 
that holds the high office of justiciary in that court, 
being the chief trustee and assertor of the liberties 
of his country. All people applauded this choice, 
and thought their liberties could not be better de- 
posited, than in the hands of one, that as he under- 
stood them well, so he had all the justice and cou- 
rage, that so sacred a trust required. One thing 
was much observed and commended in him, that 
when there was a great inequality in the ability and 
learning of the councillors that were to plead one 
against another; he thought it became him, as the 
judge, to supply that; so he would enforce what 
the weaker council managed but indifferently, and 
not suffer the more learned to carry the business by 
the advantage they had over the others, in their 
quickness and skill in law, and readiness in plead- 
ing, till all things were cleared, in which the, merits 
and strength of the ill-defended cause lay: : He 
was not satisfied barely to give his. judgment: in 
causes ; but did, especially in all intricate ones,. give 
such an account of the reasons that prevailed with 

‘ him, 
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him, that the council did not only acquiesce in his 
authority, but were so convinced by his reasons, 
that I have heard many profess that he brought 
them often to change their opinions; so that his 
giving of judgment was really a learned lecture 
upon that point of law: and which was yet more, 
the parties themselves, though interest does too 
commonly corrupt the judgment, were generally 
satisfied with the justice of his decisions, even when 
they were made against them. His impartial jus- 
tice, and great diligence, drew the chief practice 
after him, into whatsoever court he came. Since, 
though the courts of the Common Pleas, the Ex- 
chequer, and the King’s Bench, are appointed for the 
trial of causes of different natures, yet it is easy to 
bring most causes into any of them, as the council 
or attornies please ; so as he had drawn the busi- 
ness much after him, both into the Common Pleas, 
and the Exchequer, it now followed him into the 
King’s Bench; and many causes that were depend- 
ing in the Exchequer, and not determined, were let 
fall there, and brought again before him in the court, 
to which he was now removed. And here did he 
spend the rest of his publick life and employment. 
But about four years and a half after this ad- 
vancement, he who had hitherto enjoyed a firm and 
vigorous health, to which his great temperance, and 
the equality of his mind, did not a little conduce, 
was on a sudden brought very low by an inflamma- 
tion in his midriff, which in two days time broke 
the constitution of his health to such a degree, that 
he never recovered it. He became so asthmatical, 
that with great difficulty he could fetch his breath, that 
determined in a dropsy, of which he afterwards 
died. He understood physic so well, that consider- 
ing his age, he concluded his distemper must carry 


him off in a little time, and therefore he resolved 
. to 
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to have some of the last months of his life reserved 
to himself, that being freed of all worldly cares, he 
might be preparing for his change. He was also 
so much disabled in his body, that he could hardly, 
though supported by his servants, walk through 
Westminster Hall, or endure the toil of business. 
He had been a long time wearied with the distrac- 
tions that his employment had brought on him, and 
his profession was become ungrateful to him. He 
loved to apply himself wholly to better purposes, as 
will appear by a paper that he writ on this subject, 
which I shall here insert. 


“ First, If I consider the business of my pro- 
fession, whether as an advocate, or as a judge, it 
is true, I do acknowledge by the institution of Al- 
mighty God, and the dispensation of his provi- 
dence, Iam bound to industry and fidelity in it: 
and as if is an act of obedience unto his will, it 
carries with it some things of religious duty, and I 
may and do take comfort in it, and expect a reward 
of my obedience to him, and the good that I do 
to mankind therein, from the bounty and benefi- 
cence, and promise of Almighty God; and it is 
true also, that without such employments, civil 
societies cannot be supported, and great good 
redounds to mankind from them ; and in these re- 
spects, the conscience of my own industry, fidelity, 
and integrity in them, is a great comfort and satis- 
faction to me. But yet this I must say concerning 
these employments, considered simply in themselves, 
that they are very full of cares, anxieties, and per- 
turbations. 

“ Secondly, That though they are beneficial to 
others, yet they are of the least benefit to him that 
is employed in them. 


“ Thirdly, 
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“ Thirdly, That they do necessarily involve the 
party, whose office it is, in great dangers, difficulties, 
and calumnies. 

** Fourthly, That they only serve for the meridian 
of this life, which is short and uncertain. 

* Fifthly, That though it be my duty, faithfully to 
serve in them, while I am called to them, and till I 
am duly called from them, yet they are great con- 
sumers of that little time we have here; which, as it 
seems to me, might be better spent in a pious con- 
templative life, and a due provision for eternity. I 
do not know a better temporal employment than 
Martha had, in testifying her love and duty to our 
Saviour, by ‘making provision for him; yet our Lord 
tells her, That though she was troubled about man ny 
things, there was onli ly one thing necessary, and Mary 
had chosen the beiter part.” 


By this the reader will see, that he continued in 
his station upon no other consideration, but that 
being set in it by the providence of God, he judged 
he could not abandon that post which was assigned 
him, without preferring his own private inclination 
to the choice God had made for him; but now 
that same providence having by this " great dis- 
temper disengaged him from the obligation of 
holding a place, which he was no longer able to 
discharge, he resolved to resign it. This was no 
sooner surmised abroad, than it drew upon him 
the importunities of all his friends, and the cla- 
mour of the whole town to divert him from it; but 
all was to no purpose; there was but one argument 
that could move him, which was, ‘ ‘That he was 
obliged to continue in the employment God had 
put him in for the good of the public.” But to 
this he had such an answer, that even those who 
were most concerned in. his withdrawing, could not 

but 
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but see, that the reasons inducing him to it, were but 
too strong: so he made applications to his majesty 
for his writ of ease, which the king was very unwil- 
ling to grant him, and offered to let him hold his 
place still, he doing what business he could in his 
chamber; but he said, he could not with a good con- 
science continue in it, since he was no longer able 
to discharge the duty belonging to it. 

But yet such was the general satisfaction which all 
the kingdom received by his excellent administration 
of justice, that the king, though he could not well 
deny his request, yet he deferred the granting of it 
as long as was possible: nor could the lord chancellor 
be prevailed with to move the king to hasten his 
discharge, though the chief justice often pressed him 
to it. 

At last having wearied himself, and all his friends, 
with his importunate desires ; and growing sensibly 
weaker in body, he did upon the 21st day of 
February, 28 Car. 2. anno Dom. 1675-6, go before 
a master of the Chancery, with a little parchment 
deed, drawn by himself, and written all with his 
own hand, and there sealed and delivered it, and 
acknowledged it to be enrolled; and afterwards. he 
brought the original deed to the Lord Chancellor, 
and. did formally surrender his office in these 
words : 


“ Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens 
scriptura pervenerit, Matheus Hale, Miles, capitalis 
justiciarius domini regis ad placita coram ipso rege 
tenenda assignatus, salutem in domino sempiternam. 
Noveritis me prefatum Matheum. Hale, Militem, 
jam senem factum, et variis corporis mei senilis 
morbis et infirmitatibus dire laborantem, et adhuc 
detentum, hac chartaé mea resignare et sursum red- 
dere serenissimo domino nostro Carolo secundo 

dei 
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dei gratia Anglie, Scotia, Francie et Hibernie, 
regi, fidei defensori, &c. predictum officium capitalis 
justiciarii ad placita coram ipso rege tenenda, hu- 
millime petens quod hoc scriptum irrotaletur de 
recordo. In cujus rei testimonium huic cl arte mee 
resignationis sigillum meum apposul. Dat vicessimo 
primo die Februari anno regni dict. dom. /regis nunc 
vicesimo octavo.” 


He made this instrument, as he told the lord 
chancellor, for two ends; the one was to shew the 
world his own free concurrence to his removal : 
another was to obviate an objection heretofore 
made, that a chief justice, being placed by writ, 
was not removable at pleasure, as judges by patent 
were; which opinion, as he said, was once held 
by his predecessor the lord chief justice Keyling ; 
and though he himself were always of another 
opinion, yet he thought it reasonable to prevent such 
a scruple. 

He had the day before surrendered to the king 
in person, who parted from him with great grace, 
wishing him most heartily the return of ‘his health ; 
and assuring him, ‘‘ That he would still look upon 
him as one of his judges, and have recourse to his 
advice when his health would permit; and in the 
mean time would continue his pension during his 
life.” 

The good man thought this bounty too great, and 
an ill precedent for the king; and therefore wrote a 
letter to the lord treasurer, earnestly desiring, that 
his pension might be only during pleasure ; but the 
king would grant it for life, and make it payable 
quarterly. 

And yet, for a whole month together, he would 
not suffer his servant to sue out his patent for his 
pension ; and when the first payment was received, 

he 
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he ordered a great part of it to charitable uses; and 
said, he intended most of it should be so employed as 
long as it was paid him. 

At last he happened to die upon the quarter-day, 
which was Christmas-day; and though this might 
have given some.occasion to a dispute, whether the 
pension for that quarter were recoverable, yet the 
king was pleased to decide that matter against him- 
self, and ordered the pension to be paid to his 
executors. 

As soon as he was discharged from his great 
place, he returned home with as much cheerful- 
ness, as his want of health could admit of, being 
now eased of a burthen he had been of late groan- 
ing under, and so made more capable of enjoying 
that which he had much wished for, according to 
his elegant translation of, or rather paraphrase 
upon, those excellent lines in Seneca’s Thyestes, 
Act 2. ; 

Stet quicunque volet potens, 
Aule culmine lubrico ; 
Me dulcis saturet quies. 
Obscuro positus loco, 
Leni perfruar otio : 
Nullis nota Quiritibus, 
/Etas per tacitum fluat. 
Sic cum transierint mei, 
Nullo cum strepitu dies, 
Plebeius moriar senex. 
Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
* Ignotus moritur sibi. 


Let him that will ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes: As for me, 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 


Give 
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Give me some mean obscure recess ; a sphere 
Out of the road of business, or the fear 
Of falling lower; where I sweetly may 
Myself and dear retirement still enjoy. 

Let not my life or name be known unto 
The grandees of the time, tost to and fro 
By censures or applause; but let my age 
Slide gently by, not overthwart the stage’. 
Of public action, unheard, unseen, 

And unconcern’d, as if I ne'er had been. 
And thus, while I shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from the noise 

And bustles of the bad world, then shall I 
A good old innocent Plebeian die. 

Death is a mere surprise, a very snare 

To him, that makes it his life’s greatest care 
To be a public pageant, known to all, 

But unacquainted with himself doth fall. 


Having now attained to that privacy, which he 
had no less seriously, than piously wished for, he 
called all his servants that had belonged to his 
office together, and told them, he had now laid down 
his place, and so their employments were deter- 
mined ; upon that he advised them to see for them- 
selves, and gave to some of them very considerable 
presents, and to every one of them a token, and 
so dismissed all those that were not bis domestics. 
He was discharged the 15th of February, 1675-6, 
and lived till the Christmas following; but all the 
while was in so ill a state of health, that there was 
no hopes of his recovery. He continued still to 
retire often, both for his devotions and studies ; 
and as long as he could go, went constantly to his 
closet; and when his infirmities increased on him, 
so that he was not able to go thither himself, he 
made his servants carry him thither ina chair. At 

last, 
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last, as the winter came on, he saw, with great joy, 
his deliverance approaching; for besides his being 
weary of the world, and his longings for the blessed- 
ness of another state, his pains increased so on him, 
that no patience inferier to his could have borne 
them without a great uneasiness of mind; yet he 
expressed to the last such submission to the will of 
God, and so equal a temper under them, that it was 
visible then what mighty effects his philosophy and 
christianity had on him, in supporting him under such 
a heavy load. 

He could not lie down in bed above a year before 
his death, by reason of the asthma; but sat, rather 
than lay in it. 

He was attended on in his sickness, by a pious and 
worthy divine, Mr. Evan Griffith, minister of the 
parish ; and it was observed, that in all the extre- 
mities of his pain, whenever he prayed by him, he 
forbore all complaints or groans, but with his hands 
and eyes lifted up, was fixed in his devotion: not 
long before his death, the minister told him, “ there 
was to be a sacrament next Sunday at church, but 
he believed he could not come and partake with 
the rest; therefore he would give it to him in his 
own house:” but he answered, “ no; his heavenly 
Father had prepared a feast for him, and he would 
go to his Father’s house to partake of it.” So he 
made himself be carried thither in his chair, where 
he received the sacrament on his knees, with great 
devotion ; which it may be supposed was the greater, 
because he apprehended it was to be his last, and 
so took it as his waticum, and provision for his 
journey. He had some secret unaccountable pres- 
ages of his death; for he said, “ that if he did not 
die on such a day,” (which fell to be the 25th of 
November) ‘‘ he believed he should live a month 
longer;” and he died that very day month. He 

con- 
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continued to enjoy the free use of his reason and 
sense to the last moment, which he had often and 
earnestly prayed for, during his sickness: and when 
his voice was so sunk, that he could not be heard, 
they perceived by the almost constant lifting up of his 
eyes and hands, that he was still aspiring towards 
that blessed state, of which he was now speedily to 
be possessed. 

He had for many years a particular devotion for 
Christmas-day ; and after he had received the sacra- 
ment, and been in the performance of the public 
worship ot that day, he commonly wrote a copy of 
verses on the honour of his Saviour, as a fit expression 
of the joy he felt in his soul, at the return of that 
glorious anniversary. ‘There are seventeen of those 
copies printed, which he writ on seventeen several 
Christmas-days, by which the world has a taste of 
his poetical genius; in which, if he had thought 
it worth his time to have excelled, he might have 
been eminent as well as in other things ; but he writ 
them rather to entertain himself than to merit the 
laurel. 

I shall here add one which has not been yet 
printed, and it is not unlikely it was the last he 
writ; it is a paraphrase ou Simeon’s Song. I take 
it from his blotted copy, not at all finished; so the 
reader is to make allowance for any imperfection he 
may find in it. 


Blessed Creator, who before the birth 
Of time, or e’re the pillars of the earth 
Were fix’ d, or form’d, did’st lay that great design 
Of man’s redemption, and did’st define 
In thine eternal councels all the scene 
Of that stupendous business, and when 
It should appear; and though the very day 
Of its Epiphany, concealed lay 
Within 
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Within thy mind, yet thou wert pleased to show » 
Some glimpses of it, unto men below, 

~ In visions, types, and prophesies, as we 
Things at a distance in perspective see: 
But thou wert pleas’d to let thy servant know 
That that blest hour, that seem’d to move so slow 
Through former ages, should at last attain 
Its time, e’re iny few sands, that yet remain 
Are spent; and that these aged eyes 
Should see the day when Jacob's star should rise. 
And now thou hast fulfili’d it, blessed Lord, 
Dismiss me now, according to thy word; 
And let my aged body now return 
To rest, and dust, and drop into an urn. 
For I have liv’d enough, mine eyes have seen 
Thy much-desired salv ation, that hath been 
So long, so dearly wish’d, the joy, the hope 
Of all the ancient patriarchs, the scope 
Of all the prophesies, and mysteries, 
Of all the types unvail’d, the histories 
Of Jewish church unriddied, and the bright 
And orient sun arisen to give light 
To Gentiles, and the joy of Israel, 
The world’s Redeemer, blest Emanuel. 
Let this sight close mine eyes ; ‘tis loss to see, 
After this vision, any sight but Thee. 


Thus he used to sing on the former Christmas- 
days, but now he was to be admitted to bear his 
part in the new songs above; so that day, which 
he had spent in so much spiritual joy, proved to be 
indeed the day of his jubilee and deliverance; for 
between two and three in the afternoon, he breathed 
out his righteous and pious soul. His end was 
peace; he had no strugglings, nor seemed to be in 
any pangs in his last moments. He was buried on 
the 4th of January, Mr. Gniftith preaching the 
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funeral-sermon. His text was the 57th of Isaiah, 
ver. 1:—The righteous perisheth, and no man 
layeth it to heart; and merciful men are taken 
away, none considering that the righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come. Which how fitly it 
was applicable upon this occasion; all that consider 
the course of his life, will easily conclude. He was 
interred® in the church-yard of Alderley, among 
his ancestors: he did not much approve of burying 
in churches, and used to say, ‘“‘ The churches were 
for the living, and the church-yards for the dead.” 
His monument was like himself, decent and plain. 
The tomb-stone was black marble, and the sides 
were black and white merble; upon which he 
himself had ordered this bare and humble inscription 
to be made: 


HIC INHUMATUR CORPUS 
MATTHEI HALE, MILITIS; 
ROBERTI HALE, ET JOANNA, 
UXORIS EJUS, FILII UNICI; 
NATI IN HAC PAROCHIA DE 
ALDERLY, PRIMO DIE NOVEMBRIS, 
ANNO DOM. 1609. 
DENATI VERO IBIDEM VICESIMO 
‘QUINTO DIE DECEMBRIS, 
ANNO pom. 1676. 
ETATIS SUA, LXVII. 


Having thus given an account of the most 
remarkable things of his life, I am now to present 
the reader with such a character of him, as. the 
laying his several virtues together will amount to: 


* Was interred.| ‘ He went into the common church-yard, 
and there chose his grave, and died a few days after.” Baxter’s 
Warrative of his Life and Times, Part 3, p. 181, 

in 
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in which I know how difficult a task I undertake ; 
for to write defectively of him, were to injure him, 
and lessen the memory of one to whom I intend 
to do all the right that is in my power. On the 
other hand, there is so much here to be commended 
and proposed for the imitation of others, that I am 
afraid some may imagine, | am rather making a 
picture of him, from an abstracted idea of great 
virtues and perfections, than setting him out as he 
truly was. But there is great encouragement in this, 
that I write concerning a man so fresh in all peoples 
remembrance, that is so lately dead, and was so 
much and so well known, that I shai have many 
vouchers, who will be ready to justify me in all that 
I am to relate, and to add a great deal to what 
I can say. 

It has appeared in the account of his various 
learning, how great his capacities: were, and how 
much they were improved by constant study. He 
rose always early in the morning; he loved to 
walk much abroad; not only for his health, but 
he thought it opened his mind, and enlarged his 
thoughts to have the creation of God before his 
eyes. When he set himself to any study, he used 
to cast his design in a scheme, which he did with 
a great exactness of method; he took nothing on 
trust, but pursued his enquiries as far as they 
could go; and as he was humble enough to confess 
his ignorance, and submit to mysteries which 
he could not comprehend; so he was not easily 
imposed on, by any shews of reason or the bugbears 
of vulgar opinions. He brought all his know- 
ledge as much to scientifical principles, as he 
possibly could; which made him neglect the study 
of tongues, for the bent of his mind lay another 
way. Discoursing once of this to some, they said, 
‘They looked on the common law, as a study that 

could 
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could not be brought into a scheme, nor formed into 
a rational science, by reason of the indigestedness 
of it, and the multiplicity of the cases in it, 
which rendered it very hard to be understood, or 
reduced into a method:” but he said, ‘* He was 
not of their mind;” and so quickly after, he drew 
with his own hand, a scheme of the whole order 
and parts of it, in a large sheet of paper, to the 
great satisfaction of those to whom he sent it. 
Upon this hint, some pressed him to compile a 
body of the English law: it could hardly ever be 
done by a man .who knew it better, and would 
with more judgment and industry have put it into 
method: but he said, “ As it was a great and 
noble design, which would be of vast advantage 
to the nation; so it was too much for a private 
man to undertake. It was not to be entered upon, 
but by the command of a prince, and with the 
communicated endeavours of some of the most 
eminent of the profession.” 

He had great vivacity in his fancy, as may 
appear by his inclination to poetry, and the lively 
illustrations, and many tender strains in his con- 
templations ; but he looked on eloquence and wit, 
as things to be used very chastely, in serious 
matters, which should come under a severer inquiry : 
therefore he was both, when at the bar, and on the 
bench, a great enemy to all eloquence or rhetoric 
in pleading. He said, “ If the judge, or jury, 
had a right understanding, it signified nothing, but 
a wali of time, and loss of ‘words ; and if they 
were weak, and easily wrought on, it was a more 
decent way of corrupting them, by bribing their 
fancies, and biassing their affections ;” and wondered 
much at that affectation of the French lawyers, in 
imitating the Roman orators in their pleadings: 
for the oratory of the Romans was occasioned 
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by their popular government, and the factions of 
the city; so that those who intended to excell in 
the pleading of causes, were trained up in the 
schools of the rhetors, till they became ready and 
expert in that luscious way of discourse. It is true, 
the composures of such a man as Tully was, who 
mixed an extraordinary quickness, an exact judgment, 
and a just decorum with his skill in rhetoric, do 
still entertain the readers of them with great pleasure : 
but at the same time, it must be acknowledged, 
that there is not that chastity of stile, that close- 
ness of reasoning, nor that justness of figures in 
his orations, that is in his other writings; so 
that a great deal was said by him, rather because 
he knew it would be acceptable to his auditors, 
than that it was approved of by himself; and all 
who read them, will acknowledge, they are better 
pleased with them as essays of wit and stile, than 
as pleadings, by which such a judge as ours was, 
would not be much wrought on. And if there are 
such grounds to censure the performances of the 
greatest master in eloquence, we may easily infer 
what nauseous discourses the other orators made; 
since in oratory, as well as in poetry, none can do 
indifferently. So our judge wondered to find the 
French, that live under a monarchy, so fond of 
imitating that which was an ill effect of the popular 
government of Rome. He therefore pleaded himself 
always in few words, and home to the point: and 
when he was a judge, he held those that pleaded 
before him, to the main hinge of the business, and 
cut them short when they made excursions about 
circumstances of no moment, by which he saved 
much time, and made the chief difficalties be well 
stated and cleared. 

There was another custom among the Romans, 
which he as much admired, as he despised’ their 
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rhetoric, which was, that the juris-consults were 
the men. of the highest quality, who were bred to 
be capable of the chief employment in the state, 
and became the great masters of their law. These 
gave their opinions of all cases that were put to 
them freely, judging it below them to take any 
present for it; and indeed they were the only true 
lawyers among them, whose resolutions were of 
that authority, that they made one classis of those 
materials, out of which Trebonian compiled the 
digests under Justinian ; for the orators, or causidici, 
that pleaded causes, knew little of the law, and 
only employed their mercenary tongues, to work 
on the affections of the people and senate, or the 
pretors: even in most of Tully's orations there 
is little of law; and that little which they might 
sprinkle in their declamations, they had not from 
their own knowledge, but the resolution of some 
Jjuris-consult; according to that famous story of 
Servius Sulpitius, who was a celebrated orator, and 
being to receive the resolution of one of those that 
were learned in the law, was so ignorant, that he 
could not understand it; upon which the juris- 
consult reproached him, and said, “ It was a shame 
for him that was a nobleman, a senator, and a 
pleader of causes,.to be thus ignorant of law.” 
This touched him so sensibly, that he set about the 
study of it, and became one of the most eminent 
Juris-consults that ever were at Rome. Our judge 
thought it might become the greatness of a prince, 
to encourage “Auch a sort of men, and of studies; 
in which, none in the age he lived in was equal to 
the great Selden, who was truly in our English 
law, “what the old Roman Jjuris-consulis were in 

theirs, 
But where a decent eloquence was allowable, 
judge Hale knew how to have excelled as much as 
F 2 any, 
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any, either in illustrating his reasonings, by proper 
and well pursued similies, or by such tender ex- 
pressions, as might work most on the affections ; 
so that the present lord chancellor has often said 
of him, since his death, ‘‘ That he was the greatest 
orator he had known ;” for though his words came 
not fluently from him, yet when they were out, 
they were the most significant, and expressive, that 
the matter could bear. Of this sort there are 
many in his contemplations made to quicken his 
own devotion, which have a life in them becoming 
him that used them, and a softness fit to melt even 
the harshest tempers, accommodated to the gravity 
of the subject, and apt to excite warm thoughts 
in the readers; that as they shew his excellent 
temper that brought them out, and applied them to 
himself; so they are of great use to all, who would 
both inform and quicken their minds. Of his 
illustrations of things by proper similies, I shall give 
a large instance out of his book of the Origination 
of Mankind, designed to expose the several different 
hypotheses the philosophers fell on, concerning the 
eternity and original of the universe, and to prefer 
the account given by Moses, to all their conjec- 
tures; in which, if my taste does not misguide 
me, the reader will find a rare and very agreeable 
mixture, both of fine wit, and solid learning and 
judgment. 

“That which may illustrate my meaning, in 
this preference of the revealed light of the holy 
Scriptures, touching this matter, above the essays 
of a philosophical imagination, may be this. Sup- 
pose that Greece being unacquainted with the 
curiosity of mechanical engines, though knowa in 
some remote region of the world; and that an 
excellent artist had secretly brought and deposited 
in some field, or forest, some excellent watch, or 
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clock, which had been so formed, that the original 
of its motion were hidden, and involved in some 
close contrived piece of mechanism; that this 
watch was so framed, that the motion thereof 
might have lasted a year, or some such time, as 
might give a reasonable period for their philoso- 
phical descanting concerning it; and that in the 
plain table there had been not only the description 
and indication of hours, but the configurations and 
indications of the various phases of the moon, the 
motion and place of the sun in the ecliptic, and 
divers other curious indications of celestial mo- 
tions; and that the scholars of the several schools, 
of Epicurus, of Aristotie, of Plato, and the rest of 
those philosophical sects, bad casually in their 
walk, found this adinirable automaton: what kind 
of work would there have been made by every sect, 
in giving an account of this phenomenon! We 
should have had the Epicurean sect, have told the 
by-standers, according to their preconceived hypo- 
-thesis, “that this was nothing else but an acci- 
dental concretion of atoms, that happily fallen 
together, had made up the index, the wheels, and 
the balance; and that being happily fallen into 
this posture, they were put into motion.” ‘Then the 
Cartesian falls in with him, as to the main of their 
supposition ; but tells him, ‘‘ that he doth not suf- 
ficiently explicate how the engine is put into motion ; 
and therefore to furnish this motion, there is a 
certain materia subtilis that pervades this engine, 
and the moveable parts, consisting of certain glo- 
bular atoms, apt for motion, they are thereby, 
and by the mobility of the globular atoms, put into 
motion.” A third finding fawlt with the two former, 
** because those motions are so regular, and do ex- 
press the various phenomena of the distribution of 


time, and the heavenly motions; therefore it sceims 
to 
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to him, that. this engine and motion also, so ana- 
logical to the motions of the heavens, was wrought 
by sume admirable conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies, which formed this instrument and its mo- 
tions, in such an admirable correspondency to its 
own existence.” A fourth, disliking the suppo- 
sitions of the three former, tells the rest; “ that he 
hath a more plain and evident solution of the phe- 
nomenon, namely, the universal soul of the world, 
or spirit of nature, that formed so many sorts of 
insects with so many organs, faculties, and such 
congruity of their whole composition, and such 
curious and various motions, as we may observe 
in them, hath formed and set into motion this ad- 
mirable automaton, and regulated and ordered it, 
with all these congruities we see in it.” Then 
steps in an Aristotelian; and being dissatisfied 
with all the former solutions, tells them, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you are all mistaken; your solutions are 
inexplicable and unsatisfactory; you have taken 
up certain precarious hypotheses; and being pre- 
possessed with these creatures of your own fancies, 
and in love with them, right or wrong, you form all 
your conceptions of eivtitst according to those fancied 
and preconceived imaginations. ‘The short of the 
business is, this machina is eternal, and so are all 
the motions of it; and in as much as a circular 
motion hath no beginning or end, this motion that 
you see both in the. w htels and indéx: and the suc- 
cessive indications of the celestial motions, is eternal, 
and without beginning. And this is a ready and 
expedite way of solving the phenomena, without so 
much ado as you have made about it.” 

“And whilst all the masters were thus contriving 
the solution of the phenomenon, in the hearing of 
the artist that made it; and when they had all spent 
their philosophizing upon it, the artist that made 
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this engine, and all this while listened to their ad- 
mirable fancies, tells them, ‘Gentlemen, you have 
discovered very much excellency of invention, 
touching this piece of work that is before you ; but 
you are all miserably mistaken ; for it was I that 
made this watch, and brought it hither, and I will 
shew you how I made it. First, I wrought tlie 
spring, and the fusee, and the wheels, ‘and the 
balance, and the case and table; I fitted them one 
to another, and placed these several axes that 
are to direct the motions, of the index to discover 
the hour of the day, of the figure that discovers the 
phases of the moon, and the other various motions 
that you see; and then I put it together, and wound 
up the spring, which hath given all these motions, 
that you see in this curious piece of work; and that 
you may be sure, I tell you true, I will tell you the 
whole order and progress of my making, disposing 
and ordering of this piece of work; the several ma- 
terials of it; the manner of the forming of every 
individual part of it, and how long I was about it. 
This plain and evident discovery renders all these 
excogitated hypotheses of those philosophical en- 
thusiasts vain and ridiculous, without any great 
help of rhetorical flourishes, or logical confu- 
tations. And much of the same nature is that 
disparity of the hypotheses of the learned philoso- 
phers, in relation to the origination of the world 
and man, after a great deal of dust raised, and 
fanciful explications, and unintelligible hypotheses. 
The plain, but divine narrative by the hand of 
Moses, full of sense, and congruity, and clearness, 
and reasonableness in itself, does at the same 
moment give us a true and clear discovery of this 
great mystery, and renders all the essays of the 
generality of the heathen philosophers to be vain, 
in-evident, and indeed: inexplicable theories, the 
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creatures of phantasy and imagination, and nothing 
else.” 

As for his virtues, they have appeared so con- 
spicuous in all the several transactions, and turns of 
his life, that it may seem needless to add any more 
of them, than bas been already related ; but there are 
many particular instances which I knew not how to 
fit to the several years of his life, which will give 
us a clearer and better view of him. 

He was a devout christian, a sincere protestant, 
and a true son of the Church of England ; moderate 
towards dissenters, and just even to those from whom 
he differed most; which appeared signally in the 
care he took, in a case of the quakers ; wherein 
he was very cautious in declaring their marriages 
void, and so bastarding their children; but he con- 
sideréd marriage and succession as a right of nature, 
from which none ought to be barred, what mistake 
soever they might be under, in the points of revealed 
religion. 

And therefore in a ele that was before him, 
when a quaker was sued for some debts owing by 
his wife before he married her, and the quaker’s 
council pretended “‘ that it was no marriage that 
had passed between them, since it was not solem- 
nized according to the rules of the Church of 
England,” he declared, that he was not willing on 
his own opinion to make their children bastards, and 
gave directions to the jury to find it special, which 
they did. It was a reflection on the whole party, 
that one of them, to avoid an inconvenience he 
had fallen in, thought to have preserved himself by 
a defence, that if this judge had absolutely deter- 
mined, must have made their whole issue bastards, 
and incapable of succession; and for all their pre- 
tended friendship to one another, if this judge had 
not been more their friend, than one of those they 
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so called, their posterity had heen little beholden 
to them. But he governed himself indeed by the 
law of the gospel, of doing io others, what he 
would have others do to him; and therefore because 
he would have thought it a hardship not without a 
cruelty, if amongst papists all marriages were nulled 
which had not been made with all the ceremonies 
in the Roman ritual; so he applying this to the 
case of the sectaries, thought all marriages made 
according to the several persuasions of men, ought 
to have their effects in law. 

He used constantly to worship God in his fami- 
ly, performing it always himself, if there was no 
clergyman present: but as to his private exercises 
in devotion, he took that extraordinary care to 
keep what he did secret, that this part of his cha- 
racter must be defective, except it be acknowledged 
that his humility in covering it, commends him 
much more than the highest expressions of devotion 
could have done. 

From the first time that the impressions of ‘reli- 
gion settled deeply in his mind, he used great cau- 
tion to conceal it; not only in obedience to the 
rules given by our Saviour, of fasting, praying, and 
giving alms in secret, but from a particular distrust 
he had of himself; for he said he was afraid he 
should at some time or other, do some enormous 
thing, which if he were looked on as a very religi- 
ous man, might cast a reproach on the profession 
of it, and give great advantages to impious men, to 
blaspheme the name of God. But a tree is known 
by its fruits ; and he lived not only free of blemishes, 
or scandal, ‘but shined in all the parts of his con- 
versation. And perhaps the distrust he was in of 
himself, contributed not a little to the purity of his 
life; for he being thereby obliged to be more 
watchful over himself, and to depend more on the 
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aids of the spirit of God, no wonder if that humble 
temper produced those excellent effects in him. 

-He had a soul enlarged and raised above that 
mean appetite of loving money, which is generally 
the root of all evil. He did not take the profits 
that he might have had by his practice; for in com- 
mon cases, when those who came to ask his counsel 
gave him a piece, he used to give back the half, 
and so made ten shillings his fee, in ordinary 
matters, that did not require much timeor study. If 
he saw a cause was unjust, he, for a great while, 
would not meddle further in it, but to give his 
advice that it was so: if the parties after that, would 
go on, they were to seek another counsellor, 
for he would assist none in acts of injustice: 
if he found the cause doubtful, or weak in point 
of law, he always advised his clients to ‘agree 
their business: yet afterwards he abated much 
of the scrupulosity he had about causes that 
appeared at first view unjust, upon this occa- 
sion: There were two causes brought to him, which 
by the ignorance of the party, or their attorney, 
were so ill represented to him, that they seemed to 
be very bad; but he enquiring more narrowly into 
them, found they were really very good and just: 
so after this he slackened much* of his former 
strictness, of refusing to meddle in causes upon the 
ill circumstances that appeared in them at first. 

In his pleading he abhorred those too common 
faults of mis-reciting evidences, quoting precedents, 
or books falsely, or asserting things confidently; 
by which ignorant juries, or weak judges, are too 


* He slackened much.] Compare above, p. 13. “ Judge 
Hale would tell me that Bishop Usher was much _ prejudiced 
against lawyers, because the worst causes find their advocates ; 
but that he and Mr. Selden had convinced him of the reasons 
of it, to his satisfaction.” Baxter’s Letter to Mr. Stephens. 
See Hale’s Moral, §c. Works, Vol. I. p. 106. 
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often wrought on. He pleaded with the same sin- 
cerity that he used in the other parts of his life, 
and used to say, “it was as great a dishonour as a 
man was capable of, that fora little money he was 
to be hired to say or do otherwise than as he 
thought.” All this he ascribed to the unmeasurable 
desire of heaping up wealth, which corrupted the 
souls of some that seemed to be otherwise born and 
made for great things. 

When he was a practitioner, differences were 
often referred to him, which he settled; but would 
accept of no reward for his pains, though offered by 
both parties together, after the agreement was 
made; for he said, ‘in those cases he was madea 
judge, and a judge ought to take no money.” If 
they told him, “ he lost much of his time in con- 
sidering their business, and so ought to be acknow- 
ledged for it,” his answer was, (as one that heard 
it told me,) ‘‘ can I spend my time better than to 
make people friends ¢ must I have no time allowed 
me to do good in?’ 

He was naturally a quick man, yet by much 
practice on himself, he subdued that to such a 
degree, that he would never run suddenly into any 
conclusion concerning any matter of importance. 
Festina lente was his beloved motto, which he ordered 
to be engraven on the head of his staff; and 
was often heard say, ‘“ that he had observed many 
witty men run into great errors, because they did 
not give themselves time to think ; but the heat of 
imagination making some notions appear in good 
colours to them, they without staying till that cooled, 
were violently led by the impulses it made on 
them; whereas calm and slow men, who pass for 
dull in the common estimation, could search after 
truth, and find it out, as with more deliberation, 
so with greater certainty.” 

He 
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He laid aside the tenth penny of all he got for 
the poor, and took great care to be well informed 
of proper objects for his charities; and after he 
was a judge, many of the perquisites of his place, 
as his dividend of the rule and box-money, were 
sent by him to the jails, to discharge poor prisoners, 
who never knew from whose hands their relief 
came. It is also a custom for the marshal of the 
King’s Bench to present the judges of that court 
with a piece of plate for a new-years-gift, that for 
the chief justice being larger than the rest; this he 
intended to have refused, but the other judges told 
him it belonged to his office, and the refusing it 
would be a prejudice to his successors, so he was 
persuaded to take it, but he sent word to the 
marshal, that instead of plate, he should bring him 
the value of it in money; and when he received it, he 
immediately sent it to the prisons, for the relief 
and discharge of the poor there. He usually 
invited his poor neighbours to dine with him, and 
made them sit at table with himself: and if any 
of them were sick, so that they could not come, 
he would send meat warm to them from his table: 
and he did not only relieve the poor in his own 
parish, but sent supplies to the neighbouring 
parishes, as there was occasion for it: and he treated 
them all with the tenderness and familiarity that 
became one, who considered they were of the same 
nature with himself, and were reduced to no other 
necessities but such as he himself might be brought 
to. But for common beggars, if any of these came 
to him as he was in his walks, when he lived in 
the country, he would ask such as were capable of 
working, “ why they went about so idly?” If they 
answered, “ it was because they could find no 
work,” he- often sent them to some field, to gather 
all the stones in it, and lay them on a heap, and 
then would pay thein liberally for their pains: this 
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being done, he used to send his carts, and caused 
them to be carried to such places of the highway as 
needed mending. 

But when he was in town, he dealt his charities 
very liberally, even among the street-beggars; and 
when some told him, “that he thereby encouraged 
idleness, and that most of these were notorious 
cheats,” he used to answer, “‘ that he believed most 
of them were such; but among them there were 
some that were great objects of charity, and pressed 
with grievous necessities; and that he had rather 
give his alms to twenty, who might be perhaps 
rogues, than that one of the other sort should 
perish for want of that small relief which he gave 
them.” 

He loved building much, which he affected chiefly, 
because it employed many poor people: but one 
thing was observed in all his buildings, that the 
changes he made in his houses, were always from 
magnificence to usefulness, for he avoided every 
thing that looked like pomp, or vanity, even in the 
walls of his houses. He had good judgment in 
architecture, and an excellent faculty in contriving 
well. 

He was a gentle landlord to all his tenants, and 
was ever ready upon any reasonable complaints, to 
make abatements; for he was merciful as well as 
righteous. One instance of this was, of a widow 
that lived in London, and had a small estate near 
his house in the country, from which her rents were 
ill returned to her, and at a cost which she could 
not well bear: so she bemoaned herself to him; 
and he, according to his readiness to assist all poor 
people, told her, ‘‘ he would order his steward to 
take up her ‘rents, and the returning them should 
cost her nothing.” But after that, when there was 
a falling of rents in that country, so that it was 
necessary to make abatements to the tenant, yet ie 
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would have it to lie on himself, and made the widow 
be paid her rent as formerly. 

‘Another remarkable instance of his justice and 
goodness was, that when he found ill money had 
been put into his hands, he would never suffer it to 
be vented again; for he thought it was no excuse 
for him to put false money in other people’s hands, 
because some had put it in his. A great heap of 
this he had gathered together, for many had so far 
abused his goodness, as to mix base money among 
the fees that were given him. It is like he intended 
to have destroyed it, but some thieves who had 
observed it, broke into his chamber and stole it, 
thinking they had got a prize, which he used to tell 
with some pleasure, imagining how they found them- 
selves deceived, when they perceived what sort of 
booty they had fallen on. 

After he was made a judge, he would needs pay 
more for every purchase he made than it was worth. 
If it had been but a horse he was to buy, he would 
have outbid the price: and when some represented 
to him, that he made ill bargains, he said, it be- 
came judges to pay more for what they bought than 
the true value, that so those with whom they dealt 
might not think they had any right to their favour, 
by having sold such things to them at an easy rate: 
and said it was suitable to the reputation which a 
judge ought to preserve, to make such bargains, that 
the world might see they were not too well used upon 
some secret account. 

In sum, his estate did shew how little he had 
minded the raising a great fortune; for from a 
hundred pound a year, he raised it not quite to 
nine hundred, and of this a very considerable part 
came in by his share of Mr. Selden’s estate; yet 
this, considering his great practice while a coun- 
sellor, and his constant, frugal, and modest bid 
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of living, was but a small fortune. In the share 
that fell to him by Mr. Selden’s will, one memorable 
thing was done by him, with the other executors, 
by which they both shewed their regard to their 
dead friend, and their love of the public. His 
library was valued at some thousands of pounds, 
and was believed to be one of the most curious 
collections in Europe: so they resolved to keep 
this intire, for the honour of Selden’s memory, and 
gave it to the University of Oxford, where a noble 
room was added to the former library for its recep- 
tion, and all due respects have been since shewed 
by that great and learned body, to those their 
worthy benefactors, who not only parted so gene- 
rously with this great treasure, but .were a little 
put to it how to oblige them, without crossing the 
will of their dead friend. Mr. Selden had once 
intended to give his library to that university, and 
had left it so by his will; but having occasion for a 
manuscript, which belonged to. their library, they 
asked of him a bond of a thousand pound for its 
restitution; this he took so ill at their hands, that 
he struck out that part of his will by which he had 
given them his library, and with some passion de- 
clared ‘‘ they should never have it.” The execu- 
tors stuck at this a little, but having considered 
better of it, came to this resolution; that they were 
to be the executors of Mr. Selden’s will, and not 
of his passion; so they made good what he had 
intended in cold blood, and passed over what his 
passion had suggested to him. 

The parting with so many excellent books, would 
have been as uneasy to our judge, as any thing of 
that nature could be, if a pious regard to his 
friend’s memory had not prevailed over him; for 
he valued books and manuscripts above all things 
in the world. He himself had made a great and 
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rare collection of manuscripts belonging to the law 
of England; he was forty years in gathering it: he 
himself said it cost bim about fifteen hundred 
pounds, and calls it in his will, ‘a treasure worth 
having and keeping, and not fit for every man’s 
view.’ These all he left to Lincoln’s-Inn, and for 
the information of those who are curious to search 
into’ such things; there shall be a catalogue of 
them added at the end of this book. 

By all these instances it does appear, how much 
he was raised above the world, or the love of it. 
But having thus mastered things without him, his 
next study was to overcome his own inclinations. 
He was, as he said himself, naturally passionate ; 
T add as he said himself, for that appeared by no 
other’ evidence, save that sometimes his colour 
would rise a little; but he so governed himself, 
that those who lived long about him, have told me 
they never saw him disordered with anger, though 
he met with some trials, that the nature of man is 
as little able to bear, as any whatsoever. ‘There 
was one who did him a great injury, which it is not 
necessary to mention, who coming afterwards to 
him for his advice in the settlement of his estate, 
he gave it very frankly to him, but would accept 
of no fee for it, and thereby shewed both that he 
could forgive as a christian, and that he had the 
soul of a gentleman in him, not to take money of 
one that had wronged him so heinously. And 
when he was asked by one, ‘‘ how he could use a 
man so kindly, that had wronged him so much ;” 
his answer was, ‘“‘ he thanked God he had learned 
to forget injuries.” And besides the great temper 
he expressed in all his public employments, in his 
family he was a very gentle master. He was ten- 
der of all his servants: he never turned any away, 
except they were so faulty, that there was no hope 
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of reclaiming them. When any of them had been 
Jong out of the way, or had neglected any part of 
their duty, he would not see them at their first 
coming home, and sometimes not till the next day, 
lest when his displeasure was quick upon him, he 
might have chid them indecently ; and when he did 
reprove them, he did it with that sweetness and 
gravity, that it appeared he was more concerned 
for their having done a fault, than for the offence 
given by it to ‘himself, But if they became immo- 
ral or unruly, then he turned them away, for he 
said, “ he that by his place ought to punish dis- 
orders in other people, must by no means suffer 
them in his own house.” He. advanced his ser- 
vants according to the time they had been about 
him, and would never give occasion to envy amongst 
them, by raising the “younger clerks above those 
who ‘had been longer with him. He treated them 
all with great affection, rather as a friend, than a 
master, giving them often good advice and instruc- 
tion. He made those who had good places under 
him, give some of their profits to the other servants, 
who had nothing but their wages. When he made 
his will, he left “legacies to every one of them; but 
he expressed a more particular kindness for one of 
them, Robert Gibbon, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 
in whom he had that confidence, that he left him 
one of his executors. I the rather mention him, 
because of his noble gratitude to his worthy bene- 
factor and master: for he has been so careful to 
preserve his memory, that as he set those on me, at 
whose desire I undertook to write his life, so he has 
procured for me a great part of those memorials and. 
informations, out of which I have composed it. 

The judge was of a most tender and compas- 
sionate nature. ‘This did eminently appear in his 
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trying and giving sentence upon criminals, in which 
he was strictly careful, that not a circumstance 
should be neglected, which might any way clear the 
fact. He behaved himself with that regard to the 
prisoners, which became both the gravity of a judge, 
and the pity that was due to men, whose lives lay 
at stake, so that nothing of jearing or unreasonable 
severity fell from him. He also examined the wit- 
nesses in the softest manner, taking care that they 
should be put under no confusion, which might 
disorder their memory: and he summed all the 
evidence so equally when he charged the jury, that 
the criminals themselves never complained of him. 
When it came to him to give sentence, he did it with 
that composedness and decency, and his speeches 
to the prisoners, directing them to prepare for death, 
were so weighty, so free of all affectation, and so 
serious and devout, that many loved to go to the trials 
when he sate judge, to be edified by his speeches, 
and behaviour in them, and used to say, “ they heard 
very few such sermons.’ 

But though the pronouncing the sentence of death, 
was the piece of his employment that went most 
- against the grain with him; yet in that he could 
never be mollified to: any tenderness which hindered 
justice. When he was once pressed to recommend 
some (whom he had condemned) to his majesty’s 
mercy and pardon; he answered, ‘he could not 
think they deserved a pardon, whom he himself 
adjudged to die:” so that all he would do in that 
kind was to give the king a true account of the cir- 
cumstances of the fact, after which, his majesty was 
to consider whether he would interpose his mercy, or 
let justice take place. 

His mercifulness extended even to his beasts ; 
for when the horses that he had kept long, grew 
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old, he would not suffer them to be sold, or much 
wrought, but ordered his men to turn them loose on 
his grounds, and put them only to easy work; such 
as going to market and the like: he used old dogs 
also with the same care. His shepherd having one 
that was become blind with age, he intended to 
have killed or lost him, but the judge coming to hear 
of it, made one of his servants bring him home, 
and fed him till he died. And he was scarce ever 
seen more angry than with one of his servants for 
neglecting a bird that he kept, so that it died for 
want of food. 

He was a great encourager of all young persons, 
that he saw followed their books diligently, to whom 
he used to give directions concerning the method of 
their study, with a humanity and “sweetness, that 
wrought much on all that came near him: and in a 
smiling pleasant way, he would admonish them, if 
he saw any thing amiss in them: particularly if they 
went too fine in their clothes, he would tell them, 
“* it did not become their profession.” He was not 
pleased to see students wear long perriwigs, or attor- 
neys go with swords; so that such young men as 
would not be persuaded to part with those vanities, 
when they went to him laid them aside, and went as 
plain as they could, to avoid the reproof which they 
knew they might otherwise expect. 

He was very free and communicate in his dis- 
course, which he most commonly fixed on some 
good and useful subject, and loved for an hour or 
two at night, to be visited by some of his friends. 
He neither said nor did any thing with affectation, 
but used a simplicity, that was both natural to 
himself, and very easy to others: and though he 
never studied the modes of civility, or court breeding, 
yet he knew not what it was to be rude er harsh 
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with any, except he were impertinently addressed t9 
in matters of justice; then he would raise his voice 
alittle, and so shake off those importunities. 

In his furniture, and the service of his table, and 
way of living, he liked the old plainness so well, 
that as he would set up none of the new fashions, 
so he rather affected a coarseness in the use of the 
old ones: which was more the effect of his philo- 
sophy than disposition, for he loved fine things too 
much at first. He was always of an equal temper, 
rather cheerful than merry. Many wondered to see 
the evenness of his deportment, in some very sad 
passages of his life. 

Having lost one of his sons, the manner of whose 
death had some grievous circumstances in it, one 
coming to see him and condole, he said to him, 
** those were the effects of living long; such must 
look to see many sad and unacceptable things ;” 
and having said that, he went to other discourses, 
with his ordinary freedom of mind; for though he 
had a temper so tender, that sad things were apt 
enough to make deep impressions upon him, yet 
the regard he had to the wisdom and providence 
of God, and the just estimate he made of external 
things, did to admiration maintain the tranquillity of 
his mind, and he gave no occasion by idleness to 
melancholy to corrupt his spirit, but by the perpetual 
bent of his thoughts, he knew well how to divert 
them from being oppressed with the excesses of 
sorrow. 

He had a generous and noble idea of God in his 
mind, and this he found did above all other consi- 
derations preserve his quiet. And indeed that was 
so well established in him, that no accidents, how 
sudden soever, were observed to discompose him: 
of which an eminent man of that profession gave 
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me this instance. In the year 1666, an opinion 
did run through the nation, that the end of the 
world* would come that year. This, whether set 
on by astrologers, or advanced by those who 
thought it might have some relation to the number 
of the beast in the Revelation, or promoted by 
men of ill designs, to disturb the public peace, had 
spread mightily among the people; and judge 
Hale going that year the western circuit, it hap- 
pened, that as he was on the bench at the assizes, 
a most terrible storm fell out very unexpectedly, 
accompanied with such flashes of lightening, and 
claps of thunder, that the like will hardly fall out 
in an age; upon which a whisper or a rumour ran 
through the crowd, that now was the world to end, 
and the day of judgment to begin, and at this there 
followed a general consternation in the whole 
assembly, and all men forgot the business they were 
met about, and betook themselves to their prayers : 
this, added to the horror raised by the storm, 
looked very dismally; in so much that my author, 
a man of no ordinary resolution, and firmness of 
mind, confessed it made a great impression. on 
himself. But he told me, that he did observe the 
judge was not a whit affected, and was going on with 
the business of the court in his ordinary 1 manner ; 


* End of the world.] In Wren’s Parentalia, p. 146, is in- 
serted, what is called “ a prophetic observation, copied from 
the dean’s own hand.” (Dr. Christopher Wren, dean of Wind- 
sor), “¢ in a small note-book of his, written, as 11 should seem, in 
the year 1623. He died in 1658, viz. eight years before the fire 
of London.” Latin liters numerales nulla sunt prater has 
septem nobis adhuc in usu quotidiano, 
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Note. That all the numeral letters in the Latin tongue, can 
make up but 1666; so that when the odd 666 are completed in 
the years of Christ, it may bode some ominous matter, and 
perhaps the last end.” 
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from which he made this conclusion, that his thoughts 
were so well fixed, that he believed if the world had 
been really to end, it would have given him no con- 
siderable disturbance. 

But I shall now conclude all that I shall say con- 
cerning him, with what one of the greatest men of 
the profession of the law, sent me as an abstract 
of the character he had made of him, upon long 
observation, and much converse with him. It was 
sent me, that from thence, with the other materials, 
I might make such a representation of him to the 
world, as he indeed deserved; but I resolved not 
to shred it out in parcels, but to set it down entirely 
as it was sent me, hoping that as the reader will 
be much delighted with it, so the noble person that 
sent it, will not be offended with me for keeping it 
entire, and setting it in the best light. I could. It 
begins abruptly, being designed to supply the defects 
of others, from whom I had earlier and more copious 
informations. 

“ He would never be brought to discourse of 
public matters in private conversation; but in 
questions of law, when any young lawyer put a 
case to him, he was very communicative; espe- 
cially while he was at the bar: but when he came 
to the bench, he grew more reserved, and would 
never suffer his opinion in any case to be known, 
till he was obliged to declare it judicially; and he 
concealed his opinion in great cases so carefully, 
that the rest of the judges in the same court could 
never perceive it: his reason was, because every 
judge ought to give sentence according to his own 
persuasion and conscience, and not to be swayed 
by any respect or deference to another man’s opi- 
nion: and by this means it happened sometimes, 
that when all the barons of the exchequer had deli- 
vered their opinions, and agreed in their reasons 

and 
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and arguments, yet he coming to speak last, and 
differing in judgment from them, hath expressed 
himself with so much weight and ‘solidity, that. the 
barons have immediately retracted their votes, and 
concurred with him. tHe hath sat as a judge in all 
the courts of law, and in two of them as chief; but 
still wherever he sat, all business of consequence 
followed him, and no man was content to sit down 
by the judgment of any other court, till the case 
was brought before him, to see whether he were of 
the same mind: and his opinion being once known, 
men did readily acquiesce in it; and it was very 
rarely seen, that any man attempted to bring it 
about again, and he that did so, did it upon great 
disadvantages, and was always looked upon as a 
very contentious person; so that what Cicero says 
of Brutus, did very often happen to him, Ktiam 
quos contra statuit equos placatosque dimisit. 

“Nor did men reverence his judgment and 
Opinion in courts of law only, but his authority was 
as great in courts of equity, and the same respect 
and submission was paid him there too. And this 
appeared not only in his own court of equity in the 
Exchequer chamber, but in the Chancery too; for 
thither he was often called to advise and assist the 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper for the time being ; 
and if the cause were of difficult examination, or 
intricated and entangled with variety of settlements, 
no man ever shewed a more clear and discerning 
judgment: if it were of great value, and great persons 
interested in it, no man shewed greater courage 
and integrity in laying aside all respect of persons. 
When he came to deliver his opinion, he always put 
his discourse into such a method, that one part of 
it gave light to the other, and where the proceedings 
of Chancery might prove inconvenient to the subject, 


he never spared to observe and reprove them. And 
5 from 
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from his observations and discourses the Chancery 
hath taken occasion to establish many of those rules, 
by which it governs itself at-this day. 

‘“ He did look upon equity as a part of the 
common law, and one of the grounds of it; and 
therefore, as near as he could, he did always reduce 
it to certain rules and principles, that men might 
study it as a science, and not think the administration 
of it had any thing arbitrary in it. Thus eminent 
was this man in every station, and into what court 
soever he was called, he quickly made it appear, 
that he deserved the chief seat there. 

“ As great a lawyer as he was, he would never 
suffer the strictness of law to prevail against con- 
science ; as great a chancellor as he was, he would 
make use of all the niceties and subtilties in law, 
when it tended to support right and equity. But 
nothing was more admirable in him, — than «his 
patience: he did not affect the reputation of quickness 
and dispatch, by a hasty and captious hearing of 
the counsel: he would bear with the meanest, and 
gave every man his full scope, thinking it much 
better to lose time than patience. In summing up 
of an evidence to a jury, he would always require 
the bar to interrupt him if he did mistake, and to 
put him in mind of it, if he’ did forget the least 
circumstance; some judges have been disturbed at 
this as a rudeness, which he always looked upon as 
a service and respect done to him. 

‘“‘ His whole Jife was nothing else but a continual 
course of labour and industry; and when he could 
borrow any time from the pablic service, it was 
wholly employed either in philosophical or divine 
meditations, and even that was a public service too 
as it hath proved; for they have occasioned his 
writing of such treatises, as are become the choicest 
entertainment of-wise and good men, and the world 

hath 
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hath reason to wish that more of them were printed. 
He that considers the active part of his life, and 
with what unwearied diligence and application of 
mind, he dispatched all men’s business which came 
under his care, will wonder how he could find any 
time for contemplation: he that considers again the 
various studies he passed through, and the many 
collections and observations he hath made, may 
as justly wonder how he could find any time for 

action: but no man can wonder at the exemplary 
piety and innocence of such a life so spent as this 
was, wherein as he was careful to avoid every idle 
word, so it is manifest he never spent an idle day. 
They who came far short of this great man, will be 
apt enough to think that this is a panegyrick, which 
indeed is a history, and but a little part of that 
history which was with great truth to be related of 
him. Men who despair of attaining such perfection, 

are not willing to believe that any man else did ever’ 
arrive at such a height. 

“ He was the greatest lawyer of the age, and 
might have had what practice he pleased, but though 
he did most conscientiously affect the labours ‘of 
his profession, yet, at the same time, he despised 
the yain of it; and of those profits which he would 
allow himself to receive, he always set -apart a 
tenth penny for the poor, which he ever dispensed 
with that secrecy, that they who were relieved, 
seldom or never knew their benefactor. He took 
more pains to avoid the honours and_ preferments 
of the gown, than others do to compass them. His 
modesty was beyond all example; for where some 
men who never attained to half his knowledge, 
have been puffed up with a high conceit of them- 
selves, and. have affected all occasions of raising 
their own esteem by depreciating other men; he on 
the contrary was the most obliging man that ever 

practised : 
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practised: if a young gentleman happened to be 
retained to argue a point in law, where he was on 
the contrary side, he would very often mend the 
objections when he came to repeat them, and always 
commended the gentleman if there were room for it; 
and one good word of his was of more advantage 
to a young man, than all the favour of the court 
could be.” | 

Having thus far pursued his history and character, 
in the public and exemplary parts of his life, 
without interrupting the thread of the relation, with 
what was private and domestic, I shall conclude 
with a short account of these. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Anne, 
daughter of sir Henry Moor, of Faly, in Berkshire, 
grandchild to sir Fr. Moor, serjeant at law; by her 
he had ten children; the four first died young, the 
other six lived to be all married, and he outlived 
them all, except his eldest daughter, and his youngest 
son, who are yet alive. 

His eldest son Robert, married Frances, the 
daughter of sir Francis Chock, of Avington, in 
Berkshire ; and they both dying in a little time one 
after another, left five children, two sons, Matthew 
and Gabriel, and three daughters, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances; and by the judge’s advice, they both made 
him their executor; so he took his grand-children 
into his own care, and among them he left his 
estate. 
His second son Matthew, married Anne, the 
daughter of Mr. Matt. Simmond, of Hilsley, in 
Glocestershire, who died soon after, and left one 
son behind him, named Matthew. 

His third son Thomas, married Rebekah, the 
daughter of Christian le Brune, a Dutch merchant, 
and died without issue. 

His fourth son Edward, married Mary, the 

daughter 
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daughter of Edmund Goodyere, esq. of Heythorp, in 
Oxfordshire, and. still lives; he has two sons, and 
three daughters. 

His eldest daughter Mary, was married to Edward 
Alderly, of Innishannon, in the county of Cork, in 
Treland, who dying, left her with two sons, and 
three daughters ; she is since married to Edward 
Stephens, son to Edward Stephens, esq. of Chering- 
ton, in Glocestershire. His youngest daughter 
Elizabeth, was married to Edward Webb, esq. bar- 
rister at law; she died, leaving two children, a son 
and a daughter. 

His second wife was Anne, the daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Bishop, of Faly, in Berkshire, by whom he 
had no children. He gives her a great character in 
his will, as a most dutiful, faithful, and loving wife, 
and therefore trusted the breeding of his grand- 
children to her care, and left her one of his execu- 
tors, to whom he joined sir Robert Jenkinson and 
Mr. Gibbon. So much may suffice of those de- 
scended from him. 

In after-times, it is not to be doubted, but it will 
be reckoned no small honor to derive from him: 
and this has made me more particular in reckoning 
up his issue. I shall next give an account of the 
issues of his mind, his books, that are either printed, 
or remain in manuscript. Jor the last of these, by 
his will he has forbid the printing of any of them 
after his death, except such as he should give order 
for in his life: but he seems to have changed his 
mind afterwards, and to have left it to the discretion 
of his executors, which of them might be printed ; 
for though he does not express that, yet he ordered 
by a codicil, “ that if any book of his writing, as 
well touching the common law, as other subjects, 
should be printed; then what should be given for 
the consideration of the copy, should be divided 

into 
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into ten shares, of which he appointed seven to go 
among his servants, and three to those who had 
copied them out, and were to look after the im- 
pression.” The reason, as I have understood it, 
that made him so unwilling to have any of his works 
printed after his death, was, that he apprehended 
in the licensing them, (which was necessary before 
any book could be lawfully printed, by a law then 
in force, but since his death determined) some 
things might have been struck out, or altered; which 
he had observed not without some indignation, had 
been done to a part of the Reports of one whom he 
had much esteemed. 

This in matters of law, he said, might prove to be 
of such mischievous consequence, that he thereupon 
resolved none of his writings should be at the mercy 
of licensers; and therefore, because he was not sure 
that they should be published without expurgations 
or interpolations, he forbid the printing any of them, 
in which he afterwards made some alteration, at 
least he gave occasion by his codicil, to infer, that 
he altered his mind. 

This I have the more fully explained, that his last 
will may be no way misunderstood, and that his 
worthy executors, and his hopeful grand-children, 
may not conclude themselves to be under an indis- 
pensible obligation, of depriving the public of his 
excellent writings, 
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A Catalogue of all his Books that are printed, and 


are to.be Sold by William Shrowsbery, at the Sign 
of the Bible, in Duke-lane. 


1. The Primitive Origination of Mankind, consi- 


5 


dered and examined according to the Light of 
Nature. Fol. 


. Contemplations, Moral and Divine. Part I. 


Octavo. 


. Contemplations, Moral and Divine. Part IT. 


4. Difficiles. Nuge, or Observations touching the 


Or 


Torricellian Experiment, and the various Solutions 
of the same, especially touching the Weight and 
Elasticity of the Air. Octavo. 


. An Essay touching the Gravitation, or Non- 


‘Gravitation of Fluid Bodies, and the Reasons 
thereof. Octavo. 


6. Observations touching the Principles of Natural 


7 


8 


Motions, and especially touching Rarefaction, and 
Condensation; together with a Reply to certain 
Remarks, touching the Gravitation of Fluids. 
Octavo. 


. The Life and Death of Pomponius Atticus, 


written by his Contemporary and Acquaintance, 
“Cornelius Nepos, translated out of his Fragments ; 
together with Observations, political and moral, 
thereupon. Octavo. 


. Pleas of the Crown, or a Methodical Summary 


of the Principal Matters relating to that Subject. 
Octavo. 
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Manuscripts of his not yet Published. 


i, Concerning the Secondary Origination of Man- 
kind. Fol. 
2. Concerning Religion, 5 vols. in fol. viz. 
1. De Deo, Vox Metaphysica, pars 1 & 2. 
2. Pars 3. Vox Nature, Providentiz, Ethice, 
Conscientiz. 
3. Liber sextus, septimus, octavus. 
4. Pars g. Concerning the Holy Scriptures, 
their Evidence and Authority. 
5. Concerning the Truth of the Holy Sexipture, 
and the Evidences thereof. 
_ Of Policy in Matters of Religion. Fol. 
. De Anima, to Mr. B. Fol. 
De Anima, Transactions between him and Mr. B. 
Fol. 
Tentamina, de ortu, Natura & Immortalitate 
Anime. Fol. 
Magnetismus Magneticus. Fol. 
. Magnetismus Physicus. Fol. 
. Magnetismus Divinus. 
o. De generatione Animalium & Vegetabilium. 
isi Lat. 
- Of the Law of Nature. | Fol. 
i A Letter of Advice to his Grand-children, 
Quarto. 
13. Placita Corone. 7 vols. fol. 
14. Preparatory Notes concerning the ea cee of the 
Crown. Fol. 
15. Incepta de Juribus Corone. Fol. 
16. De Prerogativa Regis. Fol. 
17. Preparatory Notes ‘touching Parliamentary Pro- 
ceedings. 2 vols. quarto. 
18. Of 
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18. Of the Jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 
Quarto. 

ig. Of the Jurisdiction of the Admiralty. 

20. Touching Ports and Customs. Fol. 

21. Of the Right of the Sea, and the Arms thereof, 
and Custom. Fol. 

22. Concerning the Advancement of Trade. Quarto. 

23. Of Sheriff’s Accounts. Fol. 

24. Copies of Evidences. Fol. 

25. Mr. Selden’s Discourses. Octavo. 

26. Excerpta ex Schedis Seldenianis. 

27. Journal of the 18 and 21 Jacobi Regis. Quarto. 

28. Great Common-place Book of Reports or Cases 
in the Law, in Law French. Fol. 


In Bundles. 


On Quod tibi fieri, &c. Matt. vii. 12. 

Touching Punishments, in relation to the Socinian 
Controversy. 

Policies of the Church of Rome. 

Concerning the Laws of England. 

Of the Amendment of the Laws of England. 

Touching Provision for the Poor. 

Upon Mr. Hobbs’s Manuscript. 

Concerning the Time of the Abolition of the Towieh 
Laws. 


In Quarto. 


Quod sit Deus. 

Of the State and Condition of the Soul and Body 
after Death. 

Notes concerning Matters of Law. 
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To these I shall add the Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts, which he left to the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, with that Part of his Will that 
concerns them. 


“Item, As a testimony of my honour and respect 
to the Society of Lincoln’s-Inn, where I had the 
greatest part of my education ; I give and bequeath 
to that honourable society the several manuscript 
books, contained in a schedule annexed to my will: 
they are a treasure worth having and keeping, which 
I have been near forty years in gathering, with 
very great industry and expense. My desire is, that 
they be kept safe, and all together, in remembrance. 
of me. ‘They were fit to be bound in leather, and 
chained, and kept in Archives. I desire they may 
not be lent out, or disposed of: only if I happen 
hereafter to have any of my posterity of that society, 
that desires to transcribe any book, and give very 
good caution to restore it again in a prefixed time, 
such as the benchers of that society in council shall 
approve of; then, and not otherwise, only one book 
at one time may be lent out to them by the so- 
ciety; so that there be no more but one book of 
those books abroad out of the library at one time. 
They are a treasure that are not fit for every man’s 
view ; nor is every man capable of making use of 
them: only I would have nothing of these books 
printed, but entirely preserved together, for the 
use of the industrious learned members of that 
society.” 
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A Catalogue of the Books given by him to Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, according to the Schedule annexed to 
his Will. 


Placita de tempore Regis Johannis. 1 vol. stitched. 
Placita coram Rege E.1. 2 vols. aA 
Placita coram Rege E. 2. 1 vol. 

Placita coram Rege E. 3. 3 vols. 

Placita coram Rege R. 2. 1 vol. 

Placita coram Rege H. 4. H. 5. 1 vol. 

Placita de Banco, E.1. ab anno 1. ad annum 21. 
1 vol. 

Transcripts of many Pleas, coram Rege & de Banco 
BE. a. acyl. 

The Pleas in the Exchequer, stiled Communia, from 
We 10x40 0. 35. VOI. 

Close Rolls of King John, verbatim, of the most 
material Things. 1 vol. 

The principal Matters in the Close and Patent Rolls, 
of H. 3. ‘Transcribed verbatim, from 9 H. 3. to 
56H. 3. 5 vols. Vellum, marked K. L. 

‘The principal Matters in the Close and Patent Rolls, 
E. 1. with several Copies and Abstracts of Re- 
cords, 1 vol. marked I’, 

A long Book of Abstracts of Records, by me. 

Close and Patent Rolls, from 1 to 10 E. 3. and 
other Records of the Time of H. 3. 1 vol. 
marked W. 

Close Rolls of 15 E. 3. with other Records. 1 vol. 
marked N. 

Close Rolls from 17 to 38 E. 3. 2 vols. 

Close and Patent Rolls, from 40 E. 3. to 50 E. 3. 
1 vol. marked B. 

Close Rolls of E, 2. with other Records, 1 vol. R. 
VOL. VI. H Close 
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Close and Patent Rolls, and Charter Rolls in the 
Time of King John for the Clergy. 1 vol. 

A-great volume of Records of several Natures, G. 

The Leagues of the Kings of England, tempore 
Bate Ho. Fe Boatvell 

A Book of Ancient Leagues and Military Provi- 

- sions. 1 vol. 

The Reports of Iters, of. Derby, Nottingham and 
Bedford, transcribed. 1 vol. 

Itinera Forest de Pickering & Lancaster, transcript : 
ex Originali. 1 vol. 

An Ancient Reading, very large, upon Charta de 
Foreste, and of the Forest-Laws. 

The Transcript of the Iter Foresta de’ Dean. 
1 vol. 

Quo Warranto and Teheries of the County of Glo- 
cester, with the Pleas of the Chace of Kingswood. 
1 vol. 

Transcript of the Black Book of the Admiralty, 
Laws of the Army, Impositions and several Ho- 

* nours. 1 vol. 

Records of Patents, Inquisitions, &c. of the County 
of Leicester. 1 vol. 

Muster and Military Provisions of all Sorts, ex- 
tracted from the Records, 1 vol. 

Gervasius sauna or the Black Book of the 
Exchequer. 1 vol. 

The King’s Title to the Pre-emption of Tin. A 
thin vol. 

Calender of the Records in the Tower. A small vol. 
A Miscellany of divers Records, Orders, and other 
Things of various Natures, marked E. 1 vol. 
Another of the like Nature, in Leather Cover. 

1 vol. 
A Book of divers Records and Things relating to the 
Fella 1 vol, 
‘Titles 
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Titles of Honour and Pedigrees, especially touching 
Clifford. 1 vol. 

History of the Marches of Wales, collected by me. 
1 vol. 

Certain Collections touching Titles of Honour. 
1 vol. 

Copies of several Records touching Premunire. 
1 vol. +4 

Extract of Commissions, tempore H. 7. H. 8. R. 
and the Proceedings in the Court Military, be- 
tween Ray and Ramsay. 1 vol. 

Petitions in Parliament tempore, E. i. E. 2. E. 3. 
H. 4. 3 vols. 

Summons of Parliament, from 49 H. 3. to 22 E. 4. 
3 vols. 

The Parliament Rolls, from the beginning of E. 1. 
to the End of R. 3. In 19 vols. viz. One of 
E. 1. One of E. 2. with the Ordinations; Two 
of E. 3. Three of R. 2. Two of H. 4. Two of 

_H. 5. Four of H. 6. Three of E. 4. One of R. 3. 
all Transcribed at large. 

Mr. Elsing’s Book, touching Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. 1 vol. 

Noy’s Collection, touching the King’s Supplies. 
1 vol. stitched. 

A Book of various Collections out of Records and 
Register of Canterbury, and Claymes at the Coro- 
nation of R. 2. 1 vol. 

Transcript of Bishop Usher’s Notes, principally con- 
cerning Chronology. 3 large vols. 

A Transcript out of Dooms-Day Book of Gloces- 
tershire and Herefordshire, and of some Pipe- 
Rolls, and old Accompts of the Customs. 
1 vol. 

Extracts and Collections out of Records, touching 
Titles of Honour. 1 vol. 

H 2 Extracts 
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Extracts of Pleas, Patents, and Close Rolls, tempore 
H.8: E.21.E.- 20K. 3:"and ‘some: ont pc he 
of England. 1 vol. 

Collections and Memorials of many Records: and 
Antiquities. 1 vol. Seldeni. 

Calendar of Charters and Records in, the Tower, 
touching Gloucestershire. BS 

Collection of Notes and Records of various Natures, 
marked M. 1 vol. Seldeni. , 

Transcript of the Iters of London, Kent, Comnwall, 

1 vol. 

Extracts out of the Leiger-Books of Battell, ‘Eve- 
sham, Winton, &c. 1 vol. Seldeni. 

Copies of the principal Records in the Red-Book, 
in the Exchequer, 1 vol. 

Extracts of Records and Treatises, relating to Sea- 
Affairs, 1 vol. 

Records touching Customs, Ports, Partition of the 
Lands of Gil. De Clate, &e. 

Extract of Pleas in the Time of R. 1. Kink John, 
Lara scc. 1 vol: 

Carte Antiqua i in the Tower, transcribed, in 2 vols. 

Chronological Remembrances, extracted out of the 
Notes of bishop Usher, 1 vol. stitched. 

Inquisitionibus de Legibus Walliz, 1 vol. 

Collections, or Records, touching Knighthood. 

Titles of Honour. Seldeni. 1 vol. 

Mathematics and Fortifications, 1 vol. 

Processus Curie Militaris, 1 vol. 

A Book of Honour, stitched, 1 vol. 

Extracts out of the Registry of Canterbury. 

Copies of several Records, touching Proceedings i in 
the Military-Court, 1 vol. 

Abstracts of Summons and Rolls of Parliament, 
out of the Book of Dunelm, and some Records 
Alphabetically digested. 1 vol. 


Abstracts 
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Abstracts of divers Records in the Office of First 
Fruits. 1 vol. stitched. 
Mathematical and Astrological Calculations. 1 vol. 
A Book of Divinity. 
Two large Repositories of Records, marked A. 
and B. 
(All those above are in Folio.) 


The Proceedings of the Forests of Windsor, Dean, 
and Essex. In Quarto, 1 vol. 


(Those that follow, are most of them in Vellum, or 
Parchment.) 


Two Books of old Statutes, one ending H. 7. the 
other 2 H. 5. with the Sums. 2 vols. 

Five last Years, E. 2. 1 vol. 

Reports tempore, E. 2. 1 vol. 

The Year-Book of R. 2. and some others. 1 vol. 

An old Chronicle, from the Creation, to E. 3. 1 vol. 

A Mathematical Book, especially of Optiques. 1 vol. 

A Dutch Book of Geometry, and Fortification. 

Murti Benevenlani Geometrica. 1 vol. 

Reports tempore E. 1. under Titles. 1 vol. 

An Old Register, and some Pleas. 1 vol. 

Bernardi Bratrack Peregrinatio. 1 vol. 

Iter Cantii and London, and some Reports, tempore 
Hae, 1, vol. 

Reports, tempore E. 1. & E.2. 1 vol. 

Leiger-Book, Abbatize De Bello. 

Isidori Opera. 

Liber Altercationis, & Christiane Philosophie, con- 
tra Paganos. 

Historia Petri Manducatorii. 


Hornii Astronomica. 
Historia 
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Historia Ecclesiz Dunelmensis. 

Holandi Chymica. 

De Alchymiz Scriptoribus. 

The Black Book of the New Law, collected by 
ine, and digested into alphabetical Titles, writ- 
ten with my own Hand, which is the Original 
Copy. 


Matruew Hate. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THUS lived and died sir Matthew Hale, the re- 
nowned lord chief justice of England. He had 
one of the blessings of virtue in the highest mea- 
sure of any of the age, that does not always follow 
it, which was, that be was universally much valued 
and admired by men of all sides and persuasions : 
for as none could hate him but for his justice and 
virtues, so the great estimation he was generally 
in, made, that few durst undertake to defend so 
ingrateful a paradox, as any thing said to lessen 
him would have appeared to be. His name is 
scarce ever mentioned since his death, without 
particular accents of singular respect. His opi- 
nion in points of law generally passes as an un- 
controulable authority, and is often pleaded in all 
the courts of justice: and all that knew hin well, 
do still speak of him as one of the perfectest pat- 
terns of religion and virtue they ever saw. 

The commendations given him by all sorts of 
people, are such, that I can hardly come under the 
censures of this age, for any thing I have said con- 
cerning him; yet if this book lives to after-times, 
it will be looked on perhaps as. a picture, drawn 
more according to fancy and invention, than after 
the life; if it were not that those who knew him 
well, establishing its credit in the present age, will 
make it pass down to the next with a clearer 
authority. 

I shall pursue his praise no further in my own 
words, but shall add what the present lord chan- 
cellor of England said concerning him, when he 

' delivered 
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delivered the commission to the lord chief justice 
Rainsford, who succeeded him in that office, which 
he began in this manner : 

“‘ The vacancy of the seat of the chief justice of 
this court, and that by a way and means so un- 
usual, as the resignation of him, that lately held it; 
and this too proceeding from so deplorable a cause, 
as the infirmity of that body, which began to for- 
sake the ablest mind that ever presided here, hath 
filled the kingdom with lamentations, and given 
the king many and pensive thoughts, how to supply 
that vacancy again.” And a little after, speaking 
to his successor, he said, “ the very labours of the 
place, and that weight and fatigue of business 
which attends it, are no small discouragements ; 
for what shoulders may not justly fear that burthen 
which made him stoop that went before you? Yet, 
I confess, you have a greater discouragement than 
the mere burthen of your place, and that is the un- 
imitable example of your last predecessor: onero- 
sum est succedere bono principi, was the saying of 
him in the panegyric: and you will find it so too, 
that are to succeed such a chief justice, of so in- 
defatigable an industry, so invincible a patience, 
sO exemplary an integrity, and so magnanimous a 
contempt of worldly things, without which no man 
can be truly great; and to all this a man that was 
so absolute a master of the science of the law, and 
even of the most abstruse and hidden parts of it, 
that one may truly say of his knowledge in the law, 
what St. Austin said of St. Hierome’s knowledge 
in divinity, Quod Hieronimus nescivit, nullus mor- 
talium unquam scivit. And therefore the king 
would not suffer himself to part with so great a 
man, till he had placed upon him all the marks of 
bounty and esteem, which his retired and. weak 
condition was capable of.” 

To 
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To this high character, in which the expressions, 
as they become the eloquence of him who pro- 
nounced them, so they do agree exactly to the 
subject, without the abatements that are often to 
be made for rhetoric, I shall add that part of the 
lord chief justice's answer, in which he speaks of his 
predecessor. 

sf A person in whom his eminent virtues, 
and deep learning, have long managed a contest 
for the superiority, which is not decided to this 
day; nor will it ever be determined, I suppose, 
which shall get the upper hand. A person that 
has sat in this court these many years, of whose 
actions there I have been an eye and ear-witness, 
that by the greatness of his learning always charmed 
his auditors to reverence and attention: a per- 
son of whom I think I may boldly say, that as 
former times cannot shew any superior to him, so 
I am confident succeeding and future time will 
never shew any equal. ‘These considerations, 
heightened by what I have heard from your lord- 
ship concerning him, made me anxious and doubt- 
ful, and put me to a stand, how I should succeed 
so able, so good, and so great a man. It doth 
very much trouble me, that I, who in comparison 
of him, am but like a candle lighted in the sun- 
shine, or like a glow-worm at mid-day, should 
succeed so great a person, that is and will be so 
eminently famous to all posterity: and I must ever 
wear this motto in my breast to comfort me, and in 
my actions to excuse me: 


Sequitur, quamvis non passibus equis.” 


Thus were panegyrics made upon him while yet 
alive, in that same court of justice which he had 
so worthily governed. As he was honoured while 
he lived, so he was much lamented when he died f 

an 
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and this will still be acknowledged as a just inscrip- 
tion for his memory, though his modesty torbid any 
such to be put on his tombstone : 


THAT HE WAS ONE OF THE GREATEST PAT- 
TERNS THIS AGE HAS AFFORDED, WHETHER IN 
HIS PRIVATE DEPORTMENT AS A CHRISTIAN, OR 
IN HIS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENTS, EITHER AT THE 
BAR OR ON THE BENCH. 
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IT is no pleasure to think that any good and useful 
persons were so unhappy, as not to be satisfied in their 
minds about the terms of ministerial conformity im- 
posed. But let us argue the case a little, as far as the 
cause of separation is concerned. You yourselves with 
whom I am chiefly concerned, would have some establish~ 
ment, nay, and such an establishment as would inevitably 
exclude some persons, and such as you may think useful 
and laborious. You would then have some terms, and 
some conditions imposed, by which all who come in to 
the establishment, should be obliged. Who shall be 
judges what terms are proper? Shall not the Governors 
in Church and State? Is it not their province, and must 
not they give an account to God for it? If there be 
some persons, who cannot come in to the ministry, or 
remain in the public exercise of it upon these terms— 
can this be remedied? Or, must these persons presently 
begin, and encourage the division of the nation, and set 
up Churches against the Established Church ? Methinks 
this should not easily be affirmed. 


Bisnor Hoapty. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Narrative is a republication of 
An Account of the Life and Death of Mr. Philip 
Henry, Minister of the Gospel, near Whitchurch 
in Shropshire, who died June 24, 1696, in the 
sixtyfifth year of his age; with Dr. Bates’s De- 
dication: the second edition, corrected and amended. 
London. 1699. It was compiled principally from 
the diary, and other private papers, of the pious 
and excellent man whom it describes, by his son, 
Mr. Matthew Henry, an eminent Presbyterian Mi- 
nister. The reader will find, that it abounds, some- 
what too largely, in certain quaintnesses of expression, 
introduced into religious subjects, and affected by the 
Puritanieal Divines, which perhaps have rendered 
no service either to theology or good taste. In parts 
also, it assumes somewhat too much of the character 
of an apology for Non-conformity. But the piety, 
Christian moderation, and good sense, which pervade 
the whole, have induced the editor, notwithstanding 
its length, to publish the Memoir intire. 
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TO HIS MUCH HONOURED FRIEND, 


SIR HENRY ASHURST, Baronet. 


SIR, 


THE ministers of the Gospel are, in the Scrip- 
ture language, stars in the right hand of Christ, 
to signify their diffusive light, and beneficial influ- 
ences. As in the future state of the resurrection, 
some stars shall differ from others in glory; so in 
the present state of the regeneration, some minis- 
ters are distinguished from others, by a brighter 
eminence in their endowments, and a more power- 
ful emanation of light in their preaching. Of this 
select number was Mr. Philip Henry, in whom 
there was a union of those real excellencies of 
parts, learning, and divine graces, that signalized 
him among his brethren. This does evidently ap- 
pear in the narrative of his life, drawn by one very 
fit to do it: as having had intire knowledge of him, 
by long and intimate conversation ; and having by 
his holy instructions, and the impression of his ex- 
ample, been made partaker of the same sanctifying 
spirit. The describing the external actions of 
saints, without observing the holy principles and 
affections from whence they derived their life and 
purity, is a defective and irregular representation 
of them. It is as if an account were given of the 
riches and fecundity of the earth, from the flowers 
ee fruits that grow upon it, without considering 

the 
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the mines of precious metals contained in its bosom, 
Now only an inward Christian that has felt the 
power of religion in his heart, can from the reflection 
upon himself, and his uncounterfeit experience, dis- 
cover the operations of grace in the breasts of 
others. 

Mr. Henry was dedicated to the service of 
Christ by his mother, in his tender age. His first 
love and desires, (when he was capable to make a 
judicious choice) were set upon God. He entered 
early into the ministry, and consecrated all the 
powers of his soul, understanding, memory, will, 
and affections, with his time and strength, to the 
service of Christ. And such was the grace and 
favour of God to him, that he lost no days in his 
flourishing age, by satisfying the voluptuous appe- 
tites ; nor in his declining age by diseases and in- 
firmities; but incessantly applied himself to his 
spiritual work. He was called to a private place 
in Wales, but his shining worth could not be shaded 
in a corner. <A confluence of people from other 
parts attended on his ministry. Indeed the word 
of truth that dies in the mouths of the cold and 
careless, (for they are not all saints that serve in 
the sanctuary) had life and spirit in his preaching : 
for it proceeded from a heart burning with zeal 
for the honour of Christ and salvation of souls. 
Accordingly he suited his discourses to the wise ° 
and the weak: and imitated the prophet, who con- 
tracted his stature to the dead body of the widow's 
son, applying his mouth to the mouth of the child, 
to inspire the breath of life into him. The poor 
and despised were instructed by him, with the 
same compassionate love and diligence as the rich, 
notwithstanding the civil distinction of persons, 
which will shortly vanish for ever: for he consi- 
dered their souls were of the same precious and 

8 immortal 
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immortal value. In the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, he expressed the just temperament 
of sweetness and severity: with melting compas~ 
sion he invited all relenting and returning sinners 
to come to Christ, and receive their pardon sealed 
with his blood: but he was so jealous of the honour 
of Christ, that he deterred, by the most fearful 
consequences, the rebellious that indulged - their 
lusts, from coming to partake of the feast of the 
unspotted lamb. He was not allured by temporal 
advantage (which is the mark of a mercenary) to 
leave the first place, where by the divine disposal, 
he was seated. 

When the fatal Bartholomew-day came, though 
he had fair hopes of preferment, by his attendance 
upon the king and duke of York, in their early 
age, of which the remembrance might have been 
revived; yet he was guided by a superior spirit, 
and imitated the self-denial of Moses, (a duty little 
understood, and less practised, by the earthly- 
minded) rather choosing to suffer affiction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the good things of 
this world. As the light ot heaven when the air 
is stormy and disturbed, does not lose the recti- 
tude of its rays: so his enlightened conscience did 
not bend in compliance with the terms of confor- 
mity, but he obeyed its sincere judgment. 

After his being expelled from the place of his 
public ministry, his deportinent was becoming a 
son of peace. He refused not communion with 
the Church of England, in the ordinances of the 
Gospel, so far as his conscience permitted. Yet 
he could not desert the duty of his office, to which 
he was, with sacred solemnity set apart. He was 
faithful to improve opportunities for serving the 
interest of souls, notwithstanding the severities 


inflicted on him. And after the restoring our 
VOL. V1, I freedom 
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freedom of preaching, he continued in the perform- 
ance of his delightful work, till death put a period 
to his labours. 
After this account of him as a minister of Christ, 
I will glance upon his carriage as a Christian. 
His conversation was so holy and regular, so free 
from taint, that he was unaccusable by his ene- 
mies: they could only object his nonconformity — 
as a crime. Dut his vigilant and tender consci- 
ence discovered the spots of sin in himself, which 
so aflected his soul, that he desired repentance 
might accompany him to the gate of heaven: an 
excellent testimony of humility, the inseparable 
character of a saint. His love to God was su- 
preme, which was declared by his chosen hours of 
communion with him every day. The union of 
affections, is naturally productive of union in con- 
versation. Accordingly our Saviour promises, he 
that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father; and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself to him: 
and he repeats the promise, 7/ a man love me, he 
will keep my words: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him, and make our abode with 
him. To his special and singular love to God, 
was joined a universal love to men: he did good 
to all according to his ability. His forgiving of 
injuries, that rare and difficult duty, was eminently 
conspicuous in the sharpest provocations. When 
he could not excuse the offence, he would pardon 
the offender, and strive to imitate the perfect 
model of charity éxpressed in our suffering Sa- 
viour: who in the extremity of his sufferings, 
when resentments are most quick and _ sensible, 
prayed for his cruel persecutors. His filial. trust 
in God was correspondent to God’s fatherly pro- 
vidence to him. ‘This was his support in times\of 
trial, and maintained an equal temper in his mind, 
3 and 
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and tenor in his conversation. In short, he led 
a life of evangelical perfection, most worthy to be 
honourably preserved in the memory of future 
times. The following Narrative of it, if read with 
an observing eye, how instr ucting and affecting will 
it be to ministers, and apt to transform them into 
his likeness ! 

Thus Sir, I have given a short view of the life 
of that man for whom you had such a high venera- 
tion and dear love. It argues a clearer spirit and a 
diviner temper than is usual in persons of conspicuous 
quality, when holiness is so despicably mean in the 
esteem of carnal men, to value it above all titles and 
treasures, and the perishing pride of this world. I am 
persuaded it will be very pleasing to you, that your 
name and excellent Mr. Henry's, are joined in the 
same papers. I am, 


SIR, 
Your very humble and faithful servant, 


WILLIAM BATES. 
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PREFACE. 


THAT which we aim at in this undertaking, and 
which we would set before us, at our entrance upon 
it, is, not so much to embalm the memory of this 
good man (though that also is blessed) as to ex- 
hibit to the world a pattern of that primitive Chris- 
tianity, which all that knew him well, observed to 
be exemplified in him, while he lived; and when 
they saw the end of his conversation, as it were 
with one consent, desired a public and lasting 
account of; or rather demanded it, as a just debt 
owing to the world, by those into whose hands his 
papers came, as judging such an account likely to 
conduce much to the glory of God’s grace, and 
to the edification of many, especially of those that 
were acquainted with him. He was one whom 
the divine providence did not call out (as neither 
did his own inclination lead bim) to any very public 
scene of action: he was none of the forward men 
of the age, that make themselves talked of: the 
world scarce knew that there was such a man in it. 
But in his low and narrow sphere he was a burn- 
ing and shining light, and therefore we think his 
pious example is the more adapted to general use, 
especially consisting not in the ecstasies and rap- 
tures of zeal and devotion, which are looked upon 
rather as admirable than imitable ; but in the long 
series of an even, regular, prudent, and well- 
ordered conversation, which he had in the world, 
and in the ordinary business of it, with simplicity 
and godly sincerity; not with fleshly wisdom, but 
by the grace of God. It hath been said, that age 

ant 
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and peaceable reigns, though they are the best to 
live in, yet they are the worst to write of, as yielding 
least variety of matter for the historian’s pen to work 
upon: but @ quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty, being the sum and substance of practical 
Christianity, the recommending of the example of 
such a life, in the common and familiar instances of 
it; together with the kind and gracious providences 
of God attending it, may be, if not as diverting to 
the curious, yet every whit as useful and instructive 
to the pious readers. 

If any suggest, that the design of this attempt 
is to credit and advance a party, let them know, 
that Mr. Henry was a man of no party; but true 
Catholic Christianity (not debauched by bigotry, nor 
leavened by any private opinions or interests) was 
his very temper and genius. According to the 
excellent and royal Jaws of this holy religion, his life 
was led with a’ strict and conscientious adherence 
to truth and equity; a great tenderness and inoffen- 
siveness to all mankind; and a mighty tincture of 
sincere piety and devotedness to God: and according 
to those sacred rules we shall endeavour in justice to 
him, as well as to our reader, to represent him in the 
following account; and if any thing should drop 
from our pen, which might justly give offence to any, 
(which we promise industriously to avoid) we desire 
it may be looked upon as a false stroke: and so dar 
not truly representing hiny who was so b/ameless and 
harmless, and without rebuke. Much of our mate- 
rials for this structure we have out of his own papers, 
(especially his diary) for by them his picture may be 
drawn nearest to the life, and from thence we may 
take the truest idea of him, and of the spirit be was 
of. Those notes being intended for his own private 
use in the review, and never communicated to any 
person whatsoever: and appearing here (as Oey 

ought 
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ought to do) in their own native dress’, the candid 
reader will excuse it, if sometimes the expressions 
should seem abrupt: they are the genuine, unforced, 
and unstudied breathings of a gracious soul ; and we 
hope will be rather the more acceptable to those, 
who through grace, are conscious to themselves of 
the same devout and pious motions; for as in water, 
face answers to face, so doth one sanctified and 
renewed soul to another ; and (as Mr. Baxter observes 
in his preface to Mr. Clark’s Lives) ‘‘ God’s graces 
are much the same in all his holy ones; and there- 
fore we must not “ think that such instances as these 
are extraordinary rarities; but God hath in wonder- 
ful mercy raised up many, by whose graces even this 
earth is perfumed and enlightened.” But if one star 
be allowed to differ from another star in glory; per- 
haps our reader will say, when he hath gone through 
the following account, that Mr. Henry may be ranked 
among those of the first magnitude, 


1 Native dress.j It must be mentioned, though it cannot 
be told without regret, that this native dress has not in all cases 
been so carefully preserved as it might have been wished. One 
instance, at least, will be specified below, (in the last chapter) 
where the biographer hus departed from the original diary, for 
which departure, it should —) no honourable motives can be 
sasily assigned, 
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PHILIP HENRY. 
a 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Philip Henry's Birth, Parentage, early Piety, 
and Education at School. 


E was born at Whitehall, in Westminster, 

on Wednesday, August 24, 1631, being Bartho- 
lomew-day. I find usually in his diary, some pious 
remark or other upon the annual return of his 
birth-day: as in one year he notes, that the Scrip- 
ture mentions but two who observed their birth-day 
with feasting and joy, and they were neither of 
them copies to be written after: namely, Pharaoh, 
(Gen. xl. 20.) and Herod, (Matt. xiv. 6.) “ But,” 
saith he, “ I rather observe it as a day of mourn- 
ing and humiliation, because shapen in iniquity, 
and conceived in sin.” And when he had com- 
pleted the thirtieth year of his age, he noted this, 
* so old, and no older, Alexander was, when he 
had conquered the great world; but,” saith he, 
“* T have not yet subdued the little world, myself.” 
At his thirty-third year he hath this humble reflec- 
tion: “‘a long time lived to small purpose : what 
shall I do to redeem it?” And at another, “I 
may mourn as Cesar did when he reflected upon 
Alexander’s early atchievements, that others, 
younger than I am, have done much more than 
I have done for God, the God of my life.” And 
(to 
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(to mention no more) when he had lived forty-two 
years, he thus writes: ‘I would be loth to live 
it over again, least, instead of making it better, I 
should make it worse: and besides, every year and 
day spent on earth is lost in heaven.” This last 
note minds me of a passage I have heard him tell 
of a friend of his, who being grown into years, was 
asked how old he was, and answered, “on the wrong 
side of fifty: which,” said Mr. Henry, “ he should 
not have said; for if he was going to heaven, it was 
the right side of fifty.” 

He always kept a will by him ready made, and 
it was his custom yearly, upon the return of his 
birth-day, to review, and (if occasion were) to 
renew and alter it: for it is good to do that at a 
set time, which it is very good to do at some time. 
The last will he made bears date, ‘ this 24th day 
of August, 1695, being the day of the year on 
which I was born, 1631, and also the day of the 
year on which, by law, I died, as did also near two 
thousand faithful ministers of Jesus Christ, 1662 ;” 
alluding to that clause in the act of uniformity, 
which disposeth of the places and benefices of 
ministers not conforming, ‘ as if they were naturally 
dead.” 

His father’s name was John Henry, the son of 
Henry Williams, of Britton’s Ferry, betwixt Neath 
and Swansey, in Glamorganshire. According to 
the old Welsh custom (some say conformable to that 
of the ancient Hebrews, but now almost in all places 
laid aside) the father’s Christian name was the 
son’s sirename. He had left his native country, 
and his father’s house, very young, unprovided: for 
by his relations; but it pleased God to bless his 
ingenuity and industry, with a considerable income 
afterwards, which enabled him to live comfortably 
himself, to bring up his children well, and to ee 

kin 
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kind to many of his relations; but public events 
making ayainst him at his latter end, when he died 
he lett little bebind him for his children; but God 
graciously took care of them. Providence brought 
this Mr. John Henry, when he was young, to be 
the earl of Pembroke’s gentleman, whom he served 
many years. The earl coming to be lord cham- 
berlain, preferred him to be the king’s servant. 
He was first made keeper of the orchard at White- 
hall, and afterwards page of the back stairs to the 
king’s second son, James, duke of York, which 
place obliged him to a personal attendance upon 
the duke in his chamber. He lived and died a 
courtier, a hearty mourner for his royal master, 
king Charles the first, whom he did not long sur- 
vive. He continued, during all the war time, in 
his house at Whitehall, though the profits of his 
places ceased. The king passing by his door, 
under a guard, to take water, when he was going 
to Westminster, to that which they called his trial, 
enquired for his old servant, Mr. John Henry, 
who was ready to pay his due respects to him, and 
prayed God “to bless his majesty, and to deliver 
him out of the hands of his enemies;” for which 
the guard had like to have been rough upon 
him. 

His mother was Mrs. Magdalen Rochdale, of 
the parish of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, in West- 
minster. She was a virtuous pious gentlewoman, 
and one that feared God above many. She was 
altogether dead to the vanities and pleasures of 
the court, though she lived in the midst of them. 
She looked well to the ways of her houshold; 
prayed with them daily, catechized her children, 
and taught them the good knowledge of the Lord 
betimes. I have heard him speak of his learning 
Mr. Perkins’s Siw Principles, when he was very 

young ; 
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young; and he often mentioned, with thankfulness 
to God, his great happiness in having such a 
mother, who was to him as Lois and Eunice were to 
Timothy, acquainting him with the Scriptures from 
his childhood; and there appearing in him early 
inclinations both to learning and piety, she devoted 
him in his tender years to the service of God, in 
the work of the ministry. She died of a consump- 
tion, March 6, 1645, leaving behind her only this 
son and five daughters. A little before she died, 
she had this saying, “‘ my head is in heaven, and my 
heart is in heaven; it is but one step more, and I 
shall be there too.” 

His susceptors in baptism, were Philip, earl of 
Pembroke, (who gave him his name, and was kind 
to him as long as he lived, as was also his son 
Philip after him) James earl of Carlisle, and the 
countess of Salisbury. 

Prince Charles and the duke of York being 
somewhat near of an age to him, he was in his 
childhood very much an attendant upon them in 
their play, and they were often with him at his 
father’s house, and were wont to tell him what 
preferment he should have at court, as soon as he 
was fit for it. He kept a book to his dying day, 
which the duke of York gave him; and I have 
heard him bewail the loss of two curious pictures, 
which he gave him likewise. Archbishop Laud 
took a particular kindness to him when he was a 
child, because he would be very officious to attend 
at the water-gate (which was part of his father’s 
charge in Whitehall ) to let the archbishop through 
when he came late from council, to cross the water 
to Lambeth. 

These circumstances of his childhood he would 
sometimes speak of among his trienc's, not as glory- 
ing in them, but taking occasion from thence to 

bless 
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bless God for his deliverance fromethe snares of 
the court; in the midst of which it is so very hard 
to maintain a good conscience and the power of 
religion, that it hath been said (though blessed be 
God, it is not a rule without exception) eveat ex 
auld qui velit esse pius. The breaking up and 
scattering of the court, by the calamities of 1641, 
as it dashed the expectations of his court prefer- 
ments, so it prevented the danger of court entan- 
glements: and though it was not, like Moses’s, a 
choice of his own, when come to years, to quit 
the court ; yet when he was come to years, he always 
expressed a great satisfaction in his removal from 
it, and blessed God, who chose his inheritance so 
much better for him. 

Yet it may not be improper to observe here 
what was obvious, as well as amiable, to all who 
conversed with him; viz. that he had the most 
sweet and obliging air of courtesy and civility that 
could be; which some attributed in part to his 
early education at court. His mien and carriage 
was always so very decent and respectful, that it 
could not but win the hearts of all he had to do 
with. Never was any man further from that rude- 
ness and moroseness which some scholars, and too 
many that profess religion, either wilfully affect, 
or carelessly allow themselves in, sometimes to the 
reproach of their profession. It is one of the laws 
of our holy religion, exemplified in the conversa- 
tion of this good man, to honour all men. — Sanc- 
tified civility is a great ornament to Christianity. 
It was a saying he often used, “ religion doth not 
destroy good manners ;” and yet he was very far 
from any thing of vanity in apparel, or formality 
of compliment in address; but his conversation 
was all natural and easy to himself and others, and 
nothing appeared in him, which even a severe 
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eritic could justly call affected. This temper of his 
tended very much to the adorning of the doctrine 
of God our Saviour; and the general transcript of 
such an excellent copy, would do much towards 
the healing of those wounds which religion hath 
received in the house of her friends by the con- 
trary. But to return to his story. 

The first Latin school he went to was at St. 
Martin’s church, under the teaching of one Mr. 
Bonner. Afterwards he was removed to Battersea, 
where one Mr. Wells was his school-master. The 
grateful mention which in some of his papers he 
makes of these that were the guides and instructors 
of his childhood and youth, brings to mind that 
French proverb to this purpose: ‘to father, 
teacher, and God _ all-sufficient, none can render 
equivalent.” 

But in the year 1643, when he was about twelve 
years old, he was admitted into Westminster-school, 
in the fourth form, under Mr. Thomas Vincent, 
then usher, whom he would often speak of, as a 
most able diligent school-master; and one who 
grieyed so much at the dulness and non-proficiency 
of any of his scholars, that falling into a consump- 
tion, I have heard Mr. Henry say of him, “ that 
he even killed himself with false Latin.” 

Awhile after he was taken into the upper school, 
under Mr. Richard Busby, (afterwards Dr. Busby) 
and in October, 1645, he was admitted king’s 
scholar, and was first of the election, partly by his 
own merit, and partly by the interest of the earl of 
Pembroke. 

Here he profited greatly in school-learning, and 
all his days retained his improvements therein to 
admiration. When he was in years, he would rea- 
dily in discourse quote passages out of the classic 
authors that were not common, and had them ad 

unguem, 
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wnguem, and yet rarely used any such things in his 
preaching, (though sometimes, if very apposite, he 
inserted them in his notes.) He was very ready 
and exact in the Greek accents, the quantities of 
words, and all the several kinds of Latin verse; 
and often pressed it upon young scholars, in the 
midst of their university-learning, not to forget their 
school-authors. 

Here and before, his usual recreation at vacant 
times was, either reading the printed accounts of 
public occurrences, or attending the courts at 
Westminster Hall, to hear the trials and arguments 
there, which I have heard him say, he hath often 
done to the loss of his dinner, and oftener of his 
play. 

But paulo majora canamus. Soon after those 
unhappy wars began, there was a daily morning- 
lecture set up at the abbey-church, between six 
and eight of the clock, and preached by seven 
worthy members of the assembly of divines in course, 
viz. Mr. Marshal, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Herl, Dr. 
Staunton, Mr. Nye, Mr. Whitaker, and Mr. Hill. 
It was the request of his pious mother to Mr. 
Busby, that he would give her son leave to attend 
that lecture daily, which he did, not abating any 
thing of his school-exercise, in which he kept. pace 
with the rest; but only dispensing with his absence 
for that hour: and the Lord was pleased to make 
good impressions on his soul, by the sermons he 
heard there. His mother also took him. with her 
every Thursday to Mr. Case’s lecture at St. Mar- 
tin’s. On the Lord’s days he sat under the power- 
ful ministry of Mr. Stephen Marshal, in the morning, 
at New Chapel; in the afternoon, at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, (which was their parish 
church.) In the former place, Mr. Marshal 
preached long from Phil. i. 5, 6, &c. in the ~~ 

rom 
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from John viii. 36, of our freedom by Christ. This 
minister, and this ministry, he would to his last 
speak of with great respect, and thankfulness to 
God, as that by which he was, through grace, in 
the beginning of his days begotten again to a 
lively hope. I have heard him speak of it, as the 
saying of some wise men at that time, “ that if all 
the presbyterians had been like Mr. Stephen Mar- 
shal, and all the independents like Mr. Jeremiah 
Burroughs, and all the episcopal men like arch- 
bishop Usher, the breaches of the church would 
soon. have been healed.” He also attended con- 
stantly upon the monthly fasts at St. Margaret's, 
where the best and ablest ministers of England 
preached before the then house of commons; and 
the service of the day was carried on with great 
strictness and solemnity, from eight in the morning 
till four in the evening. It was his constant practice, 
from eleven or twelve years old, to write (as he 
could) all the sermons he heard, which he kept 
very carefully, transcribed many of them fair over 
after, and notwithstanding his many removes they 
are yet forth coming. 

At these monthly fasts (as he himself hath re- 
corded it) he had often sweet meltings of soul in 
prayer, and confession of sin, (particularly once 
with special remark, when Mr. William Bridge, of 
Yarmouth, prayed) and many warm and lively 
truths came home to his heart, and he daily in- 
creased in that wisdom and knowledge which is to 
salvation. Read his reflections upon this, which 
he wrote many years after: ‘if ever any child,” 
saith he, “such as I then was, between the tenth 
and fifteenth years of my age, enjoyed line upon 
line, precept upon precept, I did. And was it in 
vain? I trust not altogether in vain. My soul 


rejoiceth and is glad at the remembrance of it: 
the 
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the word distilled as the dew, and dropt as the rain. 
I loved it, and loved the messengers of it; their very 
feet were beautiful tome. And, Lord, what a mercy 
was it, that at a time when the poor countries were 
laid waste, when the noise of drums and trumpets, 
and the clattering of arms was heard there, and the 
way to Sion mourned, that then my lot should be 
where there was peace and quietness, where the voice 
of the turtle was heard, and there was great plenty 
of gospel-opportunities! Bless the Lord, O my 
soul! as long as I live, I will bless the Lord; I will 
praise my God while I have my being. Had it been 
only the restraint that it laid upon me, whereby 
I was kept from the common sins of other children 
and youths, such as cursing, swearing, sabbath-break- 
ing, and the like, I were al to be very thankful: 

but that it prevailed through grace effectually to bring 
me to God, how much ‘am I indebted, and what 
shall I render!” 

Thus you see how the dews of heaven softened his 
heart by degrees. T'rom these early experiences of 
his own : 

1. He would .blame those who laid so much 
stress on peoples’ knowing the exact time of their 
conversion, which he thought was with many not 
possible to do. Who can so soon be aware of the 
day-break, or of the springing up of the seed sown? 
The work of grace is better known in its effects than 
in its causes. 

He. would sometimes illustrate this by that say- 
ing of the blind man to the Pharisees, who were 
so critical in examining the recovery of his sight: 
“this and the other I know not concerning it, “but 
this one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
L see.” (John ix. 25.) 

2. He would bear his testimony to the comfort 
and benefit of early piety, and recommend it to all 
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young people, as a good thing to bear the yoke of 
the Lord Jesus in youth. He would often witness 
against that wicked proverb, “a young saint, an 
old devil,” and would have it said rather, “a young 
saint, an old angel.” He observed it concerning 
Obadiah (and he was a courtier) that he feared 
the Lord from his guile (1 Kings xviii. 12.) and 
it is said of him, (ver. 3.) that he “feared the Lord 


greatly. Those that Boast come to fear God 


greatly, must learn to fear bim from their youth. 
No man did his duty so naturally as Timothy did, 
(Phil. ii. 20.) who from a child knew the holy 
Scriptures. He would sometimes apply to this that 
common saying, ‘‘he that would thrive, must rise 
at five ;” and in dealing with young people, how 
earnestly would he press this upon them. “TI tell 
you, you cannot begin too soon to be religious, but 
you may put it off too long: manna must be ga- 
thered early, and he that: is the first, a have the 
first.” - He often incalcated Eccl. xii. 1. Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy van or, as in the 
original, the days of thy choice: thy choice ‘days, ana 
thy choosing days. 

I remember a passage of his in a lecture sermon, 
in the year 1074, which much affected many. He 
was preaching on that text, Matt. xi. 30. my yoke 
ws easy; and after many. things icetenael upon, to 
prove the yoke of Christ an easy yoke, he at last 
appealed to the experiences of all that had drawn 
in that yoke. ‘‘ Call now if there be any that will 
answer you, and to. which of the saints will you 
turn? Turn to which you will, and they will all 
agree that they have found wisdonde ways pleasant- 
ness,. and Christ’s commandments not grievous : 
and,” saith he, “I will here witness for one, who 
through grace. have in some; poor measure been 
drawing in this yoke, now. above thirty -years,' and 

Ihave 
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T have found it an easy yoke, and like my choice too 
well to change.” 

3. He would also recommend it to the care of 
parents, to bring their children betimes. to public 
ordinances. He would say, that they are capable 
sooner than we are aware, of receiving good by 
them. The Scripture takes notice more than once 
of the Jittle ones in the solemn assembles of the 
faithful, (Deut. xxix. 11. Ezra x. 1. Acts xxi. 5.) 
If we lay our children by the pool-side, who knows 
but the blessed spirit may help them in, and heal 
them. He used to apply that Scripture to this, 
Cant. i. 8. Those that would have communion with 
Christ, must not only go forth by the footsteps of the 
Stock, themselves, but feed their kids too, their children 
or other young ones that are under their charge, 
beside the shepherd’s tents. 

4. He would also recommend to young people 
the practice of writing sermons. He himself did 
it, not only when he was young, but continued it 
constantly till within a few years before he died, 
when the decay of his sight obliging him to the use 
of spectacles, made writing not so ready to him as 
it had been. He never wrote short-hand, but had 
an excellent art of taking the substance of a ser- 
mon in a very plain and legible hand, and with a. 
great deal of ease. And the sermons he wrote he 
kept by him, in such method and order, that by 
the help of indexes, which he made to them, he 
could readily turn almost to any sermon that ever 
he heard, where he noted the preacher, place, and 
time ; and this he called, ‘‘ hearing for the time to 
come.” He recommended this practice to others, 
as a means to engage their attention in hearing, 
and to prevent drowsiness, and to help their me- 
mories after hearing, when they come either to 
meditate upon what they have ‘heard themselves, 
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or to communicate it to others; and many have 
had reason to bless God for his advice and in- 
struction herein. He would advise people some- 
times to look over the sermon-notes that they had 
written, as a ready way to revive the good impres- 
sions of the truths they had heard, and would 
blame those who made waste-paper of them ; ‘‘ for,” 
saith he, ‘‘ the day is coming when you will either 
thank God for them, or hear tly wish you had_ never 

written them.” 
3ut it is time we return to Westminster-school, 
where, having begun to learn Christ, we left him 
in the successful pursuit of other learning, under the 
eye and care of that great master, Dr. Busby ; who, 
on the account of his pregnancy and diligence, took 
a particular kindness to him, called him his child, 
and would sometimes tell him he should be his 
heir; and there was no love lost betwixt them. 
Dr. Busby was noted for a very severe school- 
master, especially in the beginning of bis time. 
But Mr. Henry would say sometimes, that as in so 
great a school there was need of a strict discipline ; 
so for his own part, of the four years he was in the 
ee he never felt the weight of his hand but 
once: “and then,” saith he, in some of the re- 
marks of his youth, which he wrote long after, 
** | deserved it.” For being monitor of the cham- 
ber, and according to the duty of his place, being 
sent out to seek one that played truant; he found 
him out where he had hid himself, and at his earn- 
est request promised to make an excuse for him, 
and to say he could not find him; ‘‘ which,” saith 
he, in a penitential reflection upon it afterwards, 
“Tw ickedly did.” Next morning the truant com- 
ing under examination, and being asked whether 
he saw the monitor, said, ‘ yes, he did;” at which 
Dr. Busby was much surprized, and turned his eye 
upon 
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upon the monitor, with this word, » cv réxvoy, 
(what thou my son?) and gave him correction, and 
appointed him to make a penitential copy of 
Latin verses, which when he brought he gave him 
six-pence, and received him into his favour 
again. 

Among the mercies of God to him in his youth 
(and he would say it were well if parents would 
keep an account of those for their children, till 
they come to be capable of doing it for themselves, 
and then to set them upon the doing of it) he hath 
recorded a remarkable deliverance he had here at 
Westminster-school, which was this: it was custo- 
mary there among the studious boys, for one or 
two or more, to sit up the former part of the night 
at study, and when they went to bed, about mid- 
night, to call others; and they others, at two or 
three a clock, as they desired. His request was to 
be called at twelve, and being awaked, desired his 
candle might be lighted, which stuck to the bed’s 
head; but he dropped asleep again, and the candle 
fell, and burnt part of the bed and bolster, e’re he 
awaked ; but, through God’s good providence, sea- 
sonable help came in, the fire soon quenched, and 
he received no harm. This gave him occasion long 
after to say, Lt is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed. y 

When he was at Westminster-school he was em- 
ployed by Dr. Busby, as some others of the most 
ingenious and industrious of. his scholars were, in 
their reading of the Greek authors, to collect by 
his direction, some materials for that excellent 
Greek-grammar, which the doctor afterwards pub- 
lished. 

But be the school never so agreeable, youth is 
desirous to commence man by a removal from it. 


This step he took in the sixteenth year of his age. 
It 
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It was the ancient custom of Westminster-school, 
that all the king’s scholars who stood candidates 
for an election to the university, were to receive 
the Lord’s Supper the Easter before, which he did 
with the rest, in St. Margaret’s church, at Easter, 
1647 ; and he would often speak of the great pains 
which Dr. Busby. took with his scholars, that were 
to approach to that solemn ordinance, for several 
weeks before at stated times; with what skill and 
seriousness of application, and manifest concern 
for their souls, he opened to them the nature of: 
the ordinance, and of the work they had to do in 
it; and instructed them what was to be done in 
preparation for it; and this he made a business of, 

appointing them their religious exercises instead of 
their school exercises ‘What success this had, 

through the grace of God, upon young Mr. Henry 
(to whom the doctor had a particular regard) read 
from his own hand. ‘‘ There had been treaties,” 
saith he, ‘‘ before, between my soul and Jesus 
Christ, with some weak overtures towards. him ; 
but then, then I think it was that the match was 
made, the knot tied. Then I set myself, in the 
strength of divine grace, about the great work of 
self-examination, in order to repentance; and then 
I repented; that is, solemnly and seriously, with 
some poor meltings of soul. I confessed my sins 
before God, original and actual, judging and con- 
demning myself for them, and casting away from me 
all my transgressions, receiving . Christ Jesus the 
Lord, as the Lord my righteousness, and devoting 
and dedicating my whole self absolutely and  unre- 
servedly to his jear and service. After which, coming 
to the ordinance, there, there I received him indeed, 
and he became mine, I say mine. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul!” 

Dr. 
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Dr. Busby’s agency, under God, in this blessed 
work, he makes a very grateful mention of, in divers 
of his papers: ‘‘ the Lord recompense it,” saith he, 
** a thousand fold, into his bosom.” . 

I have heard him tell how much he surprized 
the doctor, .the first time he waited upon him after 
he was turned out by the act of uniformity: for 
when the doctor asked him, “‘ Prythee (child) what 
made thee a nonconformist?” “ Truly, Sir,” saith 
Mr. Henry, “ you made me one; for you taught me 
those things that hindered me from conforming.” 

‘“* Encouraged by this experience, I have myself,” 
saith he, in one of his papers, “ taken like pains 
with divers others at their first admission to the 
Lord's table, and have, through grace, seen the 
comfortable fruits of it, both in mine own children, 
and others.. To God be glory!” 

Mr. Jeremy Dyke’s book of the Sacrament, 
I have heard him say, was of great use to him at 
that time, in his preparation for that ordinance. 

Thus was this great concern happily settled 
before his launching out into the world, which through 
grace he had all bis days more or less the comfort 
of, iu an even serenity of mind, and a- peaceful 
expectation of the glory to be revealed. 

May 17, 1647, he was chosen from Westminster- 
school to Christ-church in Oxford, jure loci, with 
four others, of which he had the second place. At 
his election he was very much countenanced and 
smiled upon by his god-father, the a of Pembroke, 
who. was one of the electors. 
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CHAP. II. 
His Years spent at Oxford. 


THOUGH he was chosen to the university in 
May, yet being then young, under sixteen, and in 
Jove with his * school- learning, he made no great 
haste thither. It was in December following, 1647, 
that he removed to Oxford. 

Some merciful providences in his journey ‘(he 
being a young traveller) affected him much, and 
he used to speak of them, with a sense of God's 
goodness to him in them, according to the impres- 
sions then made by them; and he hath recorded 
them with this thankful note, “ that there may be 
a great mercy in a small matter;” as the care that 
was taken of him by strangers, when he fainted 
and was sick in his inn the first night, and his 
casual meeting with Mr. Annesly, son to the viscount 
Valentia (who was chosen from Westminster-school 
at the same time that he was) when his other 
company, going another way, had left him alone, 
and utterly at a loss what to do. ‘Thus the sensible 
remembrance of old mercies may answer the 
intention of new ones, which is to engage our 
obedience to God, and to encourage our dependance 
on him. 

Being come to Oxford, he was immediately entered 
commoner of Christ- church, where Dr. Samuel 
Fell was then dean; the tutor assigned to him and 
the rest of that election was Mr. Underwood, a very 
learned ingenious gentleman. 

His god-father, the earl of Pembroke, had given 
him ten pounds to buy him a gown, to pay his fees, 
and to set out with. “This in his papers he puts a 

7 remark 
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remark upon, as a seasonable mercy in regard of 
some straits, which providence, by the calamity of 
the times, had brought his father to. God had 
taught him from his youth that excellent principle, 
which he adhered to all his days, that ‘ every 
creature is that to us, and no more, than God makes 
it to be;” and therefore, while many seek the 
ruler’s favour, and so expect to make their for- 
tunes, as they call it, seeing every man’s judgment 
proceedeth from the Lord, it is our wisdom to 
seek his favour, who is the Ruler of rulers; and 
that is an effectual way to make sure our hap- 
piness. 

To the proper studies of this place he now 
vigorously addressed himself; but still retaining a 
great kindness for the classic authors, and the more 
polite exercises he loved so well at Westminster- 
school. 

He was admitted student of Christ-church, 
Mar. 24, 1647-8, by Dr. Henry Hammond, that 
great man, then sub-dean, who called him his god- 
brother, the earl of Pembroke being his god-father 
also, and prince Henry the other, who gave him his 
name. 

The visitation* of the university by the parlia- 
ment happened to be in the very next month after. 
Oxford had been for a good while in the hands of 
the parliament, and no change made; but now the 
earl of Pembroke, and several others thereunto 
appointed, came hither to settle things upon a new 
bottom. The account Mr. Henry, in his papers, 
gives of this affair, is to this purpose. The sole 
question which the visitors proposed to each 
person, high and low, in every college, that had any 


2 The visitation,] See Vol. V. Life of Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond. 
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place of profit, was this, “ will you submit to the 
power of the parliament in this present visitation? ” 
to which all were to give in their answers in 
writing, and accordingly were either displaced or 
continued. Some cheerfully complied, others ab- 
solutely refused, (among whom he would sometimes 
tell of one that was but of his standing, who gave 
in this bold answer, “ I neither can, nor will, submit 
to the power of the parliament in this present 
visitation: I say I cannot, I say I will not, J.C.) 
others answered doubtfully, pleading youth and 
ignorance in’ such matters. Mr. Henry's answer 
was, ‘‘ I submit to the power of the parliament in 
the present visitation, as far as 1 may with a safe 
conscience and without perjury.” His reason for 
the last salvo, was, because he had taken the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy a little before, at his 
admission; which he was (according to the cha- 
racter of the good man, that he fears an oath) very 
jealous of doing any thing to contradict or infringe ; 
which hath made him sometimes signify some dis- 
like of that practice of administering caths to such 
as were scarce past children, who could hardly 
be supposed to take them with judgment, as oaths 
should be taken. However, this answer of his 
satisfied ; and by the favour of the earl of Pembroke 
he was continued in his student’s place. But great 
alterations were made in that, as well as in other 
colleges, very much (no question) to the hindrance 
and discouragement of young scholars, who came ~ 
thither to get learning, not to judge of the rights of 
government. Dr. Samuel Fell, the dean, was re- 
moved, and Dr. Edward Reynolds, afterwards 
bishop of Norwich, was put in hisroom: Dr. Ham- 
mond and all the canons, except Dr. Wall, were 
displaced ; and Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Pococke, and 
others of the parliament’s friends, were preferred 

to 
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to their places. His thoughts of this in the reflec- 
tion long after, was, that milder methods might 
have done better, arid would have been a firmer 
establishment to the new interest; but considering 
that many of those who were put out (being in 
expectation of a sudden change, which came not of 
many years after) were exasperating in their car- 
riage towards the visitors ;~and that the parliament 
(who at this time rode masters) had many of their 
own friends ready for university preferments, (which 
Oxford having been from the beginning a garrison 
for the king, they had been long kept out of) and 
these they were concerned to oblige, it was not 
strange if they took such strict methods. And yet 
nothing being required but a bare swbmussion, 
which might be interpreted but as crying guarter, 
he thought withal, that it could not be said the 
terms were hard, “ especially,” saith he, ‘ if 
compared with those of another nature imposed 
since. 

Among other student-masters removed, his tutor, 
Mr. Underwood, was one, which he often bewailed 
as ill for him, for he was a good scholar, and one 
that made it his business to look after his pupils, 
who were very likely, by the blessing of God, to 
have profited under his conduct, But upon the 
removal of Mr. Underwood, he, with some others, 
were turned over to Mr. Finmore, who was then in 
with that interest which was* uppermost, and was 
afterwards prebendary of Chester; ‘a person,” 
(as he notes) “ able enough, but not willing, to 
employ his abilities for the good of those that were 
committed to his charge; towards whom he had 
little more than the name of a tutor.” This he 
lamented as his infelicity, at his first setting out. 
Bat it pleased God to give him an interest in the 
affections of a young man, an under-graduate pti 

ut 
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but two or three years his senior from Westminster, 
one Mr. Richard Bryan, who took him to be his 
chamber-fellow while he continued at Oxford, read 
to him, overlooked his studies, and directed him 
in them. Of this gentleman he makes a very ho- 
nourable mention, as one who was, through God’s 
blessing, an instrument of much good to him. Mr. 
John Fell? also, the dean’s son (afterwards himself 
dean of Christ-Church, and bishop of Oxford) 
taking pity on him, and some others that were 
neglected, voluntarily read to them for some time ; 
a kindness which he retained a very grateful sense 
of, and for which he much honoured that learned and 
worthy person. 

Here he duly performed the college-exercises ; 
disputations every day, in term time, themes and 
verses once a week, and declamations when it came 
to his turn; in which performances he frequently 
came off with very great applause: and many of 
his manuscripts which remain, shew how well he 
improved his time there. 

And yet in some reflections I find under his 
hand, written long after (wherein he looks back 
upon his early days) he chargeth it upon himself, 
that for a good while after he came to the univer- 
sity (though he was known not to be inferior to 
any of his standing, in public exercises, yet) he 
was too much a stranger to that hard study which 
afterwards he became acquainted with, and that 
he lost a deal of time which might have been better 
improved. ‘Thus he is pleased to accuse himself 
of that which (for ought I ever heard) no one else 
did, or could accuse him of. But the truth is, in 
all the secret accounts he kept of himself, he 


° Mr. John Fell.| The writer of the Life of Dr. Henry 
Hammond, inserted in the fifth volume of this collection. 
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appears to have had a very quick and deep sense of 
his own failings and infirmities, in the most minute 
instances, the loss of time, weakness and distractions 
in holy duties, not improving opportunities of doing 
good to others, and the like; lamentably bewailing 
these imperfections, and charging them upon himself, 
with as great expressions of shame and sorrow, and 
self-abhorrence, and crying out as earnestly for par- 
don and forgiveness in the blood of Jesus, as if he 
had been the greatest of sinners: for though he was 
a man that walked very closely, yet withal he walked 
very humbly with God, and lived a life of repentance 
and self-denial. ‘This minds me of a sermon of his, 
which one might discern came from the heart, on 
that Scripture, (Rom. vii. 24.) O wretched man that 
I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death! ‘* A strange complaint,” saith he, “ to come 
from the mouth of one who had learned in every 
state to be content. Had I been to have given m 
thoughts,” said he, “ concerning Paul, I should have 
said, O blessed man that thou art, that hast been in 
the third heaven, a great apostle, a spiritual father 
to thousands, &c. and yet a wretched man all this 
while, in his own account and esteem. He never 
complains thus of the bonds and afflictions that did 
abide him, the prisons that were frequent, the stripes 
above measure; but the body of death, that is, the 
body of sin, that was it he groaned under.” How 
feelingly did he observe from thence, that the re- 
mainders of indwelling corruption are a very grievous 
burthen to a gracious ‘soul ! 

But to return. It may not be amiss to set down 
the causes to which he ascribes his loss of time 
when he came first to the university. One was, 
that he was young, too young, and understood not 
the day of his opportunities ; which made him after- 
wards advise his friends not to thrust their children 

forth 
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forth too soon from school to the university, though 
they may seem ripe, in respect of learning, till they 
have discretion to manage themselves: while they are 
children, what can be expected but that they should 
mind childish things? Another was, that coming 
from Westminster-school, his attaimments in school- 
learning were beyond what generally others had 
that came from other schools; so that he was 
tempted to think there was no need for him to 
study much, because it was so easy to him to keep 
pace with others; which, he saith, was the thing 
Dr. Caldecott, chaplain to the earl of Pembroke, 
and his great friend, warned him of at his coming 
to Oxford. Another was, that there were two sorts 
of persons his cotemporaries, some of the new 
stamp, that came in by the visitation, and were 
divers of them serious, pious young men, but of 
small ability, comparatively, for learning, and those 
for that reason he desired not to bave much fellow- 
ship with. But there were others that were of 
the o/d spirit and way, enemies to the parliament, 
and the reformation they made; and these were 
the better scholars, but generally not the better 
men*. With them for awhile he struck in because 
of their learning, and conversed most with them; 
but he soon found it a snare to him, and that it 
took him off from the life of religion and communion 
with God. languescere mov cepit, (saith he, in 
a Latin narrative of his younger years) pristine 
pietatis ardor, &c. But “ for ever praised be the 
riches of God’s free grace,” saith he, in another 


* Not the better men.] But, supposing this statement. to be 
altogether correct, it must yet be remembered, that the flower 
of the high-minded and conscientious partizans of the old 
constitution in Church and State, had been driven out by the 
visitation; and were kept away by the courses now pursued in 
the University. 
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account, “ that he was pleased still to keep his 
hold of me; and not to let me alone when I was 
running from him, but se¢ his hand again ihe second 
time, (as the expression is, Isaiah x1. 11.) to snatch 
meas a brand out of the fire.” Wis recovery from 
this snare he would call a kind of second conversion; 
so much was he affected with the preventing grace 
ot God in it, and sensible of a double bond to be 
for ever thankful, as well as of an engagement to 
be- watchful and humble. It was a saying of his, 
* he that stumbleth and doth not fall, gets ground 
by his stumble.” 

At the latter end of the year 1648, he had leave 
given him to make a visit to his father at Whitehall, 
with-whom he stayed some time. There he was 
January 30, when the king was beheaded, and with 
a very sad heart saw that tragical blow 5 Bren 

wo 


8 That tragical blow.) Dr. Richard Parr, in his Life of 
Archbishop Usher, thus describes the emotions of the prunate, 
surveying a part of the same fatal scene: 

«¢ The lady Peterborough’s house, where my lord then lived, 
being just over against Charing-Cross, divers of the countess’s 
gentlemen and servants got upon the leads of the house, from 
whence they could see plainly what was acting before White- 
hall. As soon as his majesty came upon the scaffold, some of 
the houshold came and told my lord primate of it, and asked 
him if he would see the king once more before he was put to 
death. My lord was at first unwilling; but was at last per- 
suaded to go up; as well out of his desire to see his majesty 
once again, as also curiosity, since he could scarce belieye what 
they told him, unless he saw it. When he came upon the leads, 
the king was in his speech. The lord primate stood still, and 
said nothing; but sighed; and lifting up his hands and eyes, 
full of tears, towards heaven, seemed to pray earnestly. But 
when his majesty had done speaking, and had pulled off his 
cloak and doublet, and stood stripped in his waistevat, and that 
the villains in vizards began to put up his hair, the good bishop, 
no longer able to endure so dismal a sight, and being full of 
grief and horror for that most wicked fact now ready to be 
executed, grew pale, and began to faint; so that if he had not 

been 
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Two things he used to speak of that he took notice 
of himself that day; which I know not whether 
any of the historians mention. One was, that at 
the instant when the blow was given, there was 
such a dismal universal groan among the thousands 
of people that were within sight of it, (as it were 
with one consent) as he never heard before; and 
desired he might never hear the like ayain, nor see 
such a cause for it. The other was; that immediately 
after the stroke was struck, there was, according 
to order, one troop marching from Charing-Cross 
towards King-street, and another from King-street 
towards Charing-Cross, purposely to disperse and 
scatter the people, and to divert the dismal thoughts 
which they could not but be filled with, by driving 
them to shift every one for his own safety. He 
did upon all occasions testify his abhorrence of 
this unparalleled action, which he always said was 
a thing that could not be justified, and yet he said 
he saw not how it could be called a national sin; 
for, as the king urged upon his trial, it was certain 
that not one man of ten in the kingdom did con- 
sent to it*; nor could it be called the sin of the’ 
long parliament, for far the greatest part of them 
were all that time, while the thing was in agitation, 


been observed by his own servant, and some others that stood 
near him, who therefore supported him, he had swooned away., 
So they presently carried him down, and. laid him on his bed, 
where he used those powerful weapons which God has left his, 
people in such afflictions, namely, prayers and tears; tears, 
that so horrid a sin should be committed ; and prayers, that 
God would give his prince patience and constancy to undergo 
these cruel sufferings; and that he likewise would not, for the 
vindication of his own honour and providence, permit so great. 
a wickedness to pass unpunished.” P. 72. 


* See the bishop of Chichester’s sermon before the king, 
Jan. 30, 1697, p. 25, 29; where he saith, he did not see how 
it could be called a national sin. 
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imprisoned, and kept under a force, and scarce 
twenty-seven of the forty that were left to carry the 
name of a parliament, did give their vote for it; 
which the commissioners for the trying of the king’s 
judges, in the year 1660, (some of whom had been 
themselves members of the long parliament) urged 
again and again, in answer to ‘that plea which ‘the 
prisoners stood so much upon, that what they did 
was by authority of the parliament. But it is ma- 
nifest it was done by a prevailing party in the army, 
who (as he used to express it) having. beaten their 
plowshares into swords, could not so easily beat 
their swords into plowshares again, as having fought 
more for victory and dominion, than for peace and 
truth: but how far these men were acted and in- 
fluenced by another sort of people behind the cur- 
tain, the world is not altogether ignorant. For 
some years after king Charles II. came in, he ob- 
served the yearly day of humiliation for this sin, 
desiring that God would not lay the guilt of blood 
to the charge of the nation: but afterwards finding 
to what purposes it was generally observed, and im- 
proved even to the reproach and condemning not 
only of the innocent but of some of the excellent 
ones of the land, and noting that there is no pre- 
cedent in Scripture of keeping annual days of 
humiliation for particular sins; especially after the 
immediate judgment is at an end; (Zech. viii. 19. 
Heb. x. 2, 3.) he took no farther notice of it. But 
in his diary, he adds this tender remark, (according 
to the spirit he was of) ‘“ yet good men no doubt 
may observe it to the Lord,” (Rom. xiv. 6.) Thus 
he judged not, and why then should he be 
judged 

In the year 1050-1, he took his bachelor of arts 
degree ; and he hath recorded the goodness of God 
in raising him up friends, who helped him out in 

VOL. VI. . the 
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the expences. Such kindnesses have a peculiar 
sweetness in them to a good man. who sees and 
receives them as the kindness of God, and the 
tokens of his love. 

He would often mention it with thankfulness to 
God, what great helps and advantages he had then 
in the university, not only for learning, but for reli- 
gion and piety. Serious godliness was in reputa- 
tion, and besides the public opportunities they had, 
there were many of the scholars that used to meet 
together for prayer, and christian conference, to 
the great confirming of one another’s hearts in the 
fear and love of God, and the preparing of them 
for the service of the church in their generation. 
I have heard him speak of the prudent method 
they took then about the university sermons on the 
Lord’s day in the afternoon, which used to be 
preached by the fellows of colleges in their course ; 
but, that being found not so much for edification, 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Goodwin performed that ser- 
vice alternately, and the young masters that were 
wont to preach it, had a lecture on Tuesday ap- 
pointed them. The sermons he heard at Oxford 
he commonly wrote, not in the time of hearing, 
but afterwards, when he came home, in his reflec- 
tions upon them, which he found a good help to his 
memory. 

In December 1652, he éroveBiee master of arts, 
and in January following preached his first sermon 
at South-Hincksey in Oxfordshire, on John viii. 34. 
Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin. 
On this occasion he writes in his diary, what was 
the breathing of his heart towards God, “ the 
Lord make use of me as an instrument of his 
glory, and his church’s good, in this high and holy 
calling ! e 

His great parts and improvement, notwithstanding 

his 
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his extraordinary modesty and humility, had made 
him so well known in the university, that in the 
following act, in July 1653, he was chosen out of 
all the masters of that year, to be junior of the 
act, that is, to answer the philosophy questions 7 
vesperiis, which he did with very great applause ; 
especially for the very witty and ingenious’ oration 
which he made to the university upon that occa- 
sion: his questions were, 1. An licitwm sit carnibus 
wesci? Aff. 2. An institutio academiarum sit utilis 
in republic? Aff. 3. An ingenium pendeat ab 
humoribus corporis? Aff. At the act in 1654, he 
was chosen magister replicans, and answered the 
philosophy questions 7 comitis, with a like ap- 
plause. His questions then were, 1. dn melius sit 
sperare quam fru? Neg. 2. An maxima animi 
delectatio sit a sensibus? Neg. 3. An utile sit 
peregrinari? Aff. . 

Dr. Owen, who was then vice-chancellor, hath 
spoken with great commendation of these perform- 
ances of Mr. Henry's to some in the university 
afterwards, who never knew him otherwise than by 
report; and I have heard a worthy divine (who 
was somewhat his junior in the university, and 
there a perfect stranger to him) say, how much. he 
admired these exercises of his, and loved him for 
them; and yet how much more he admired, when 
he afterwards became acquainted with him in the 
country, that so curious and polite an orator should 
become so profitable and powerful a preacher, and so 
readily lay aside the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
which were so easy to him. 

There is a copy of Latin verses of his in print, 
among the poems which the university of Oxford 
published upon the peace concluded with Holland, 
in the year 1654; which shew him to be no less a 


poet than an orator. 
Ae He 
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He hath noted it of some pious young men, that 
before they removed from the university into the 
country, they kept a day of fasting and humiliation 
for the sins they had been guilty of in that place 
and state. And in the visits he made afterwards 
to the university, he inserts into his book, as no 
doubt God did into his,—a tear dropped over my 
univer sity-sins. 


/ 


ORAP IEE 


His removal io Worthenbury, in Flintshire; - his 
Ordination to the Ministry, and his Evercise of 
at there. 


WORTHENBURY is a little town by Dee side, 
in that hundred of Flintshire, which is separated 
some miles from the rest of the county, and known 
by the name of English Mialors, because, though 
it is reputed in Wales as pertaining to Flintshire, 
yet in language and customs it is wholly English, 
and lies mostly between Cheshire and Shropshire. 
Worthenbury was of old a parochial chapel, be- 
longing to the rectory of Bangor; but was sepa- 
rated from it in the year 1658, by the trustees for 
uniting and dividing of parishes, and was made a 
parish of itself. But what was then done being 
vacated by the king’s coming in, it then came to be 
in statu quo, and continued an appurtenant to 
Bangor, till in the second year of the reign of king 
William and queen Mary, it was again, by act of 
parliament, separated, and made independent upon 
Bangor. ‘That was the only act that passed the 

royal 
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royal assent with the act of recognition, at the be- 
ginning of the second parliament of this reign. 
The principal family in Worthenbury parish, is that 
of the Pulestons, of Emeral. The head of the 
family was then John Puleston, serjeant at law, one 
of the judges of the common- pleas. 

This was the family to which Mr. Henry came 
from Christ-church, presently after he had com- 
pleted his master’s. degree, in 1653, ordered into 
that remote, and unto him unknown, corner of the 
country, by that over-ruling providence which deter- 
mineth the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
our habitation. 

The judge’s lady was a person of more than ordi- 
nary parts and wisdom; in piety, inferior to few ; 
but in learning, superior to most of her sex ; which 
I could give instances of from what I find among 
Mr. Henty’ S papers, particularly an elegy she made 
upon the death of the famous Mr. John Selden, who 
was her great friend. 

This was the lady whose agency first brought 
Mr. Henry into this country. She wrote to a friend 
of her's, Mr. Francis Palmer, student of Christ- 
church, to desire him to recommend to her a young 
man to be in her family, and to take the over-sight 
of her sons (some of whom were now ready for 
the university) and to preach at Worthenbury on 
the Lord’s days, for which a very honourable en- 
couragement was promised. Mr. Palmer proposed 
it to his friend Mr. Henry, who was willing for one 
half year to undertake it, provided it might be re- 
quired of him to preach but once on the Lord’s 
day, and that some other supply might be got for 
the other part of the day, he being now but twenty- 
two years of age, and newly entered upon that 
great work: provided also, that he should be en- 


gaged but for half a year, as little intending to 
break 
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break off so soon from an academical life, which 
he delighted in so much. But preferring usefal- 
ness before his own private satisfaction, he was 
willing to make trial for awhile in the country, as 
one that sought not his own things, but the things 
of Jesus Christ, to whose service in the work of the 
ministry he had intirely devoted himself, bending 
his studies wholly that way. In the latter part of 
his time at Oxford, as one grown weary of that 
which he used to say he found Uittle to his purpose, 
he employed his time mostly in searching the Serip- 
tures, and collecting useful scripture-observations, 
which he made very familiar to him, and’ with 
which he was thoroughly furnished for this good 
work. He got a bible interleaved, in which he 
wrote short notes upon texts of Scriptures as they 
occurred. He would often sayy “ I read other 
books that I may be the better able to understand 
the Scripture.” 

It was a stock of scripture-knowledge that he set 
up with, and with that he traded to good advantage. 
Though he was so great a master in the eloquence 
of Cicero, yet he “preferred far betore it that of 
Apollos, who was an eloguent man, and mighty in 
the Scriptures, (Acts xviii. 24.) 

He bid very fair at that time for university-pre- 
ferment, such was the reputation he had got at the 
late act, and such his interest in Dr. Owen: but 
the salvation ot souls was that which his heart was 
upon, to which he postponed all his other in- 
terests. 

In September 1653, he came down to Emeral, 
from whence a messenger was sent on purpose to 
Oxford to conduct bim thither. Long after, when 
it had pleased God to settle him in that country, 
and to build him up into a family, he would often 
reflect upon his coming into it first; what a stranger 

7 he 
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he then was, and how far it was from his thoughts 
ever to have made his home in those parts; and 
passing over the brook that parts between Filint- 
shire and Shropshire, would sometimes very affec- 
tionately use that word of Jacob’s, with my staff 
L passed over this Jordan, and now I am become two 
bands. 

At Emeral he prayed in the family, was tutor to 
the young gentlemen, and preached once a day at 
Worthenbury, other help being procured for the 
other part of the day, according to his request, out 
of a fear, belug-so young, to take the whole work 
upon him. But it svon happened, that one Lord’s 
day, the supply that was expected tailed; and so 
he was necessitated, rather than there should be a 
vacancy, to preach twice, in which he found the 
promise so well fulfilled, as the day is, so shall the 
strength be; and to him that hath (i.e. that hath, 
and useth what he hath) shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance; that to the great satisfaction 
of his friends there, from thenceforward he waved 
looking out for other help than what came from 
above; and would sometimes speak of this as an 
instance, that we do not know what we can do, tll 
we have tried. 

Here he applied himself to a plain and practical 
way of preaching, as one truly concerned for the 
souls of those he spoke to. He would say sometimes, 
“ we study how to speak, that you may understand 
us.” And, “ I never think I can speak: plain 
enough, when I am speaking about souls and their 
salvation.” I have heard him say, he thought it did 
him good, that for the first half year of his being 
at Worthenbury, hé had few or no books with 
him, which engaged him (in studying sermons) to 
a closer search of the Scripture, and his own heart. 
What success his labours had in that parish, which 

before 
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before he came to it, (I have been told) was 
accounted one of the most loose and prophane places 
in all the country, may be gathered from a letter of 
the lady Puleston’s to him, at the end of the first 
half year after his coming to Emeral, when he was 
uncertain of his continaance there, and inclinable to 
return to settle at Christ-church. Take the letter at 
large. 


“ Dear Mr. Henry, 

“ The indisposition that my sadness hath bred, 
and the stay of Mrs. V. here yesterday, APE Sac 
my answering your last expressions. As to ordering 
the conversation, and persevering to the practice 
of those good intents, taken up while one is in pursuit 
of a mercy, you and I will confer, as God gives 
opportunity, who also must give the will and the 
deed by his Spirit, and by the rule of his word. 
As to begging that one thing for you, God forbid 
(as Samuel said) that I should cease to pray, &c. 
This I am sure, that having wanted hitherto a good 
minister of the word among us, I have oft by prayer 
and some tears, above five years besought God for 
such a one as yourself; which having obtained, 
T cannot yet despair, seeing he hath given us the 
good means, but he may also give us the good end. 
And this I find, that your audience is increased 
three for one in the parish (though in winter, more 
than formerly in summer;) and five for one out 
of other places. And I have neither beard of their 
being in the ale-house on our Lord’s day, nor 
ball-playing that day, which before you came was 
frequent (except that day that young Ch. preached.) 
J think I can name four or five in the parish, that 
of formal christians are becoming, or become, real : 
but you know all are not wrought on at first, by 
the word. (Some come in no misfortune like other 

men, 
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men, and this is the cause they be so holden with 
pride, &c.) Hypocrites also have converted conversion 
itself: yet God may have reserved those that have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, &c. and may call them 
at the latter part of the day, though not in this half 
year. It is a good sign, most are loth to part with 
you; and you have done more good in this half 
year, than I have discerned these eighteen years: 
but however, whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, you have delivered your own soul. 
I have prayed, and do pray, seeing God hath sent 
you, that you may be for his olory, and not for our 
condemnation.” 


It is easy to imagine what an encouragement this 
was to him, thus at t his first setting out to see of the 
travail of his soul, and what an inducement it was 
to him not to leave those among whom God had 
thus owned him. However, that spring he returned 
to Oxford. The lady Puleston soon after came 
to him thither, with her five sons, of whom she 
placed the two eldest under his charge, in the 
college. In the following vacation he went to London 
to visit his relations there; and there in October 
he received a letter from judge Puleston, with a 
very solemn and affectionate request, subscribed 
by the parishioners of Worthenbury, earnestly 
_ desiring his settlement among them, as their minister, 
which he was persuaded to comply with, having 
fixed to himself that. good rule, “in the turns of 
his life, to follow providence, and not to force it :” 
so in the winter following he came down again, and 
settled with them. He continued in his student's 
place in Christ-church for two or three years, 
attending the service of it once a year ; but disposing 
of most of the profit of it for the use of poor scholars 


there. 
The 
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The tithe of Worthenbury belonged to Emeral 
family, paying some rent to the rector of Bangor. 
This tithe judge Puleston was willing to give (clear 
of that charge) to the minister of Worthenbury for 
ever: but such was the peculiar and extraordinary 
kindness he had for Mr. Henry, upon the expe- 
rience of his merits, that he chose rather by deed of 
indenture, bearing date October 6, 1655, between 
himself and Mr. Henry, “ in consideration of his 
being pleased to undertake the cure of souls, and 
to preach and teach, and perform other duties of 
divine service in the parish- -church of Worthenbury,” 
(so the deed runs) “ to give, grant, and confirm for 
himself and his heirs, unto the said Philip Henry, 
the yearly rent of one hundred pounds, charged 
upon all his messuages, lands, and tenements in the 
several counties of Flint, Denbigh, and Chester, to 
be paid quarterly, until such times as the said Philip 
Henry shall be promoted or preferred to some other 
spiritual or ecclesiastical living or preferment, with 
power of distress in case of non-payment.” A hundred 
a year was more than Worthenbury tithes were 
worth at that time; and the manner of the gift 
freed the maintenance from much of that loss and 
incumbrance which commonly attends the gathering 
of tithe. 

He still: continued for some years in Emeral 
family, where he laid out himself very much for the 
spiritual good of the family, even of the meanest 
of the servants, by catechizing, repeating the sermons, 
and personal instruction, and be had very much 
comfort in the countenance and conversation of the 
judge and his lady. Yet he complains some- 
times in bis diary of the snares and temptations 
that he found in his way there, especially because 
some of the branches of the family who did not 
patrizare, were uneasy at his being there; which 

made 
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made him willing to remove to a house of his own ; 
which when judge Puleston perceived, in the year 
1657, out-of his abundant and continued kindness 
to him he did at his own proper cost and charges 
build him a very handsome house in Worthenbury, 
and settled it upon him by a lease, bearing date 
March 6, 1657, “ for threescore years, if he should 
so long continue minister at Worthenbury, and not 
accept of better preferment.” 

He hath noted in his diary, that the very day 
that the workmen began the building of that house, 
Mr. Mainwaring, of Malpas, saute the lecture 
at Bangor, from Psalm exxvil. 1. Eacept the Lord 
build the house, they labour in vain that build it. 
“There never was truth,” saith he, ‘‘ more sea- 
sonable to any than this was to me: it was a word 
upon the wheels.” He hath recorded it as his 
great care, that his affections might be kept loose 
from it, and that it might not encroach upon wipe s 
interest in his heart. When it was finished, 
thus writes: ‘“ I do from my heart bless God, “ar 
no hurt or harm befel any of the workmen in the 
building of it.” 

Thus was his maintenance settled at Worthen- 
bury. In the year 1659, he was by a writing of 
judge Puleston’s, collated, noninated, and presented 
to the church of Worthenbury, and (the powers that 
then were, having so appointed) he had an appro- 
bation thereof from the commissioners for appro- 
bation of public preachers. 

Some little opposition was made to his settlement 
at Worthenbury by Mr. Fogg, then rector of Ban- 
gor, because he conceived it an intrenchment upon 
his right to Worthenbury, and thought it might pre- 
judice his recovering of it by course of law. I 
only mention this for the sake of the note he hath 
upon it in his diary, which is this; “ I do earnestly 

desire 
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desire that the judge may give Mr. Fogg all rea- 
sonable satisfaction, that there may be no appear- 
ance of wrong to him, or any other in this thing.” 
And when Mr. Fogg insisted upon it, that he 
would have Mr. Henry give it under his hand, that 
he desired the consent of the said Mr. Fogg to be 
minister of Worthenbury, he yielded to do it for 
peace-sake ; and from thenceforward there was an 
intimate and entire friendship between Mr. Fogg 
and him. 

Being thus settled at Worthenbury, his next care 
was touching ordination to the work of the minis- 
try, to which he would see his call very clear, before 
he solemnly devoted himself to it. And though 
afterwards in the reflection (especially when he was 
silenced) it was some trouble to him, that he had 
so long deferred to be ordained, (and he would 
often, from the consideration of that, press those 
who intended the ministry, not to put it off) yet as 
the times then were, there was something a reason 
for it. 

The nearest acting class of Presbyters was in the 
hundred of Bradford North, in Shropshire, wherein 
Mr. Porter, of Whitchurch, was the leading man, 
of whom Mr. Baxter gives so high a character in 
his life, (part ill. p. 94.) and who was one of those 
whom he recommended to the lord chancellor, as 
fit to be made a bishop, (part il. p. 283.) This 
class was constituted by ordinance of parliament 
in April, 1647. . The members of it then were the 
aforesaid Mr. Porter, Mr. Boughy, of Hodnet, 
Mr. Houghton, of Prees, Mr. Parsons, ,of Wem, 
and Mr. John Bisby ; and afterwards, Mr. Malden, 
of Newport, Mr. Binney, of Imghtfield, and Mr. 
Steel, of Hanmer, (though in Flintshire) were 
taken into them, and acted with them. This class 
in twelve years time publicly ordained sixty-three 

ministers. 
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ministers. Mr. Henry was very desirous to have 
been ordained at Worthenbury, plebe presente, 
which he thought most agreeable to the intention, 
but the ministers were not willing to set such a 
precedent: however, that was one thing which occa- 
sioned the delay, so that he was not ordained till 
September 16, 1657. 

The way and manner of his ordination was ac- 
cording to the known Directory of the assembly of 
divines, and the common usage of the Presbyte- 
rians; and yet he having left among his papers a 
particular account of that solemnity, and some of 
the workings of his soul towards God in it; I hope 
it may be of some use both for instruction and 
quickening to ministers, and for the information of 
such as are perhaps wholly strangers to such a 
thing, to give some account of the whole transac- 
tion. 

He made addresses to the presbytery, in order 
to his ordination, July 6, at Prees, when he sub- 
mitted to trial; and enquiry was made in the first 
place, concerning his experience of the work of 
grace in his heart ; in answer to which he gave a 
reason of the hope that was in him, with meekness 
and fear; that the spirit of grace had been dealing 
with him when he was young, and he hoped had 
discovered to him his need of Christ, and had 
bowed his will in some measure to close with him 
upon his own terms, &c. His skill in the original 
languages of the Scripture was then tried; and he 
read and construed two verses in the Hebrew Bible, 
and two in the Greek Testament. He was then 
examined in logic and natural philosophy; next 
in divinity, what authors he had read, and what 
knowledge he had touching the mediation of 
Christ, &c. And his skill in the Scripture was 
tried, by propounding to him a difficult text to give 

his 
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his sense of: a case of conscience was also put to 
him to be resolved, and enquiry made into his ac- 
quaintance with charch-history. Lastly, a question 
was given him to provide a thesis upon against the 
next meeting, which was this, dn providentia divina 
extendat se ad omnia? Aff, On this question he 
exhibited his thesis, August 3, and defended it. 

Several of the ministers opposed, and Mr. Porter 
moderated. He then produced two certificates, 
which he left with the register of the class, one, 
from Oxford, subscribed » ‘by Dr. Wilkinson,. Dr. 

Langley, &c. the other from the neighbour minis- 
ters, Mr. Steel, Mr. Fogg, &c. both testifying of his 
conversation, &c. ‘The Lord forgive me (saith 
he in his diary upon this) that it hath not been 
more exemplary as it ought for piety and industry. 
Amen, Lord, in Christ.”. The day for ordination 
was appointed to be Sept. 16, at Prees, of which 
notice was given at Worthenbury by a paper, read 
in the church, and afterwards affixed to the church- 
door the Lord’s day before, signifying also, “ that 
if any one could produce any just exceptions against 
the doctrine or life of the said Mr. Henry, or any 
sufficient reason why he might not be ordained, they 
should certify the same to the classis, or the scribe, 
and it should be heard and considered.” 

On the day of ordination there was a very great 
assembly gathered together. Mr. Porter began the 
public work of the day with prayer, then Mr. Parsons 
preached on 1 Tim. 1.12. J thank Christ Jesus, 
who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faith- 
Sul, putting me into the ministry. Putting men into 
the ministry is the work of Jesus Christ. After 
sermon, Mr. Parsons, according to the usual method, 
required of him a confession of his faith, which he 
made as follows : 


“ The 
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“ The ground and rule of my faith 
towards God, is the Scripture of the 
Old and New Testament. I believe 
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2 Pet. i, 21. 


they were written by holy men, im-_ 


mediately inspired by the Holy Ghost ; 
having found the efficacy of them in 
some measure upon my own heart. 
I believe they are further able to make 
me wise to salvation. 

“* Concerning God, I believe that 


2 Tim. iii. 15. 


he is, and that he is the rewarder of Heb. xi.6. 


those that diligently seek him. 

‘| The Trinity ‘of Persons in the 
‘unity of the Godhead, I receive and 
own as a truth; I admire and adore 
as a mystery. Though no man hath 
seen God at any time, yet the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him ; 
and what he hath declared concern- 
ing him that I believe. I believe 
that God is a spirit, for the Son hath 
said, God ts a spirit. I believe that 
he hath life in himself, and that he 

hath given to the Son to have life in 

himself. I believe all things were 
made by him, and without him was 
not any thing made that was made. 
I believe by his providence he pre- 
serves, guides, and governs all the crea- 
tures, according to the purpose of his 
own will to his own glory; for the 
Father worketh hitherto, and the Son 
also worketh. 

“ I believe he made man upright 
after his own image and likeness, 
which image consisted in knowledge, 


1 John vy. 7. 


John 3. 18. 


John iv.24, 


John v. 26. 
John i. 3. 


John y. 17. 


Eccles, vii. 29. 
Gen. i. 26. 


righte- 
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Colos. iil. 10. 
Ephes. iv. 24. 


Psalm li. 5. 


Ephes. ii. 3. 
Zech. xi. 8. 


Rom. vii. 18. 


Gen. vi. 5. 


1 Timsiis 5 


Ephes. i. 4, 5. 


Rom. vy. 11. 


Gal. iv. 4. 
John xvii. 19. 
Phil. ii. 8, 9. 


Eph. i, 20, 21. 


Heb. vii. 25. 
John xvii. 9. 
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righteousness, and true holiness, but 
man by sin lost it. 

‘© I believe we were all in the loins 
of our first parents, and that they 
stood and fell as public persons, and” 
upon that account justly, without any 
colour of wrong, we bare our share, 
both in the guilt of their disobedi- 
ence, and also the corruption, of na- 
ture following thereupon; so that we 
come into the world children of wrath, 
and heirs of the curse, one as well as 
another; enemies to God, hating him, 
and hated of him; averse to what is 
good, and prone to all, manner of 
evil. Though all are born in this con- 
dition, yet there are some that do not 
die in it. 

“I believe there is a Mediator, 
and there is but one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus. Those whom the Father hath 
from everlasting pitched his love 
upon, and given to Christ, not be- 
cause of works or faith foreseen, 
but merely of his free grace; for 
those I believe Christ was sent forth 
into the world made of a woman, 
made under the law; for their sakes 
he sanctified himself, and became 
obedient to death, even the death of 
the cross; wherefore God also highly 
exalted him; and having raised him 
from the dead on the third day, set 
him at his own right hand, where he 
ever lives, to make intercession for 
those for whom he shed. his blood. 

All 
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All these elect redeemed ones I be- 
lieve are.in due time, sooner or later, 
in their lives effectually called, wash- 
ed, sanctified, justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of 
our God. 

* I believe the righteousness of 
Christ alone, apprehended by faith, 
is the matter of our justification be- 
fore God; and that no flesh can 
stand in his sight upon any other 
terms, for he is the Lord our righte- 
ousness, and in him only the Father 
is well pleased. 

“ TI believe the work of sanctifi- 
cation, managed by the Spirit, who 
dwelleth in us, though in respect of 
parts it be complete, for the whole 
man is renewed; yet in respect of 
degrees it is not fully perfected till 
we come to glory; and I believe all 
that are justified shall be glorified, 
for we are kept by the power of God, 
through faith unto salvation. 

‘“‘ | believe the gathering in and 
building up of saints, is the special 
end why pastors and teachers are 
appointed in the church; and that 
Jesus Christ, according to his pro- 
mise, will be with them, in that work, 
to the end of the world. 

.“€ The two sacraments of the New 
Testament, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, I receive and own as signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace; 
‘the former instituted by our Lord 


Jesus, as a sign and seal of our 
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engraffing into him, due of right to all’ 
the infants of believing parents, and 
but once to be administered; the 
other instituted by our Lord Jesus 
in the night wherein he was betrayed, 
to shew forth his death, and to seal 
the benefits purchased thereby to his 
church and people, and to be often 
repeated. 

“* When the body returns to the 
dust, I believe the soul returns to 
God that gave it; and that immedi- 
ately it receives from him the sen- 
tence, according to what hath been 
done in the flesh, either, Come, inherit 
the kingdom, or, Depart, accursed, 
into everlasting fire. 

* I believe, besides this, a day of 
general judgment in the end of the, 
world, wherein we must all appear 
before the tribunal of Jesus Christ ; 
and that our bodies being raised by 
an almighty power from the dust; 
shall be united to the same souls 
again, and shall partake with them 
in the same condition, either of, hap- 
piness or misery, to all eternity. 
Those that have done good, shall 
come forth unto the resurrection of 
life, and those that have done evil, 
to the resurrection of damnation. 


_ “ This is the sum and substance of my faith, 
into which I was baptized, and in which, by the 
grace of God, I will live and die.” 


- 
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Mr. Parsons then proposed certain questions to 
him, according to the instructions in the Directory ; 
to which he returned answer as followeth: 

Question 1. What are your ats in undertaking 
the work and calling of a minister? 

Answer. “ As far as upon search and enquiry i 
can hitherto find, though there be that within me 
that would seek great things for myself (if indeed 
they were to be found in this calling) yet with my 
mind I seek them not. But the improvement of 
the talent which I have received in the service of 
the Gospel, for the glory of God, and the salva- 
tion of souls, I hope is in my eye. If there be 
any thing else, I own it not, I allow it not. While 
so many seek their own, it is my desire, and shall 
be my endeavour, to seek the things of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Quest. 2. What are your purposes, as to diligence 
and industry, in this calling? 

Answ. “I do purpose and resolve, by the help 
of God, to give myself wholly to these things; to 
prayer, reading, meditation, instant preaching in 
season and out of season, wherein I shall very 
gladly spend and be spent, if by any means I may 
both save myself and them that hear me. And 
when at any time I fail berein, I desire God, by 
his spirit, and my christian friends, neighbours, 
and brethren, by seasonable reproof and admo- 
nition, to put me in mind of this engagement 
now made, in the presence of this great congre- 
gation.’ 

Quest. 3. Do you mean to be zealous and faithful 
in the defence of truth and unity, against error and 
schism ? 

Answ. ‘I believe what the spirit hath foretold, 
that in the last days, perilous times shall come, 
wherein men will not endure sound doctrine, but 

M 2 after 
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after their own lusts, shall heap unto themselves 
teachers. It is my resolution, by the grace of 
Christ, to watch in all things; to contend earnestly 
for the faith, to hold fast the form of sound and 
wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus, 
and the doctrine which is according to godliness, in 
meekness, as I am able, instructing those that oppose 
themselves: and for peace and unity, if my heart 
deceive me not, I shall rather choose to hazard the 
loss of any thing that is most dear to me, than be 
any way knowingly accessary to the disturbance of 
these in the churches of Christ.” 

Quest. 4. What is your persuasion of the truth 
of the Reformed Religion ? 

Answ. ‘ My persuasion is, that the bishop of 
Rome is that man of sin, and son of perdition, 
whom the Lord Jesus will consume with the spirit 
of his mouth, and whom he will destroy by the 
brightness of his coming. And the separation 
which our first reformers “made, I do heartily re- 
joice in, and bless God for: for had we still con- 
tinued to partake with him in his sins, we should 
in the end have partaken with him also in his 
plagues.” 

Quest. 5. What do you intend to do when the 
Lord shall alter your condition, and bring a family 
under your charge ? 

Answ. “ When the Lord shall please in his pro- 
vidence to bring me into new relations, I hope he 
will give me grace to fill them up with duty. It is 
my purpose to wait upon him, and to keep his way, 
to endeavour, in the use of means, that all that are 
mine, may be the Lord’s.” 

Quest. 6. Will you, in humility and meekness, 
submit to admonition and discipline ? 

Answ. ‘I believe it to be a duty incumbent 
upon all that profess the name of Christ, to watch 

over 
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over one another, and that when any is overtaken 
in a fault, those that are spiritual are to set him in 
joint again with the spirit of meekness. It shall be 
my endeavour, in the strength of Jesus Christ, to 
walk without rebuke; and when at any time I step 
aside, (for who is there that lives and sins not) I 
shail account the smitings of my brethren rae 
and their wounds faithful.” 

Quest. 7. What if troubles, peisecitiolss and 
discouragements arise, will you hold out to the end 
notwithstanding : ? 

Answ. “ Concerning this I am very jealous over 
my own heart, and there is cause. I find a great 
want of that zeal and courage for God, which I 
know is required in a minister of the Gospel ; 
nevertheless I persuade myself that no temptation 
shall befall me but such as is common to man, and 
that God who is faithful, will not suffer me to be 
tempted above that which I am able, but that with 
the temptation he will also make a way to escape, 
that I may be able to bear it. I promise faithfulness 
to the death, but I rest not at all in my promise 
to God, but in his to me; When thou goest 
through the fire, and through the water, I will be 
with thee.” 

When this was done, Mr. Parsons prayed; and 
in prayer he and the rest of the Presbyters (Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Malden, and Mr. Steel) 
laid their hands upon him, with words to this pur- 
pose, ““ Whom we do thus in thy name set apart 
to the work and office of the ministry.” After 
him, there were five more, after the like previous 
examinations and trials, professions and promises, 
at the same tine in like manner set apart to the 
ministry. 

Then Mr. Malden, of Newport, closed with 


an exhortation, directed to the newly-ordained 
ministers, 
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ministers, in which (saith Mr. Henry in his diary) 
this word went near my heart: “ As the nurse puts 
the meat first into her own mouth, and chews it, and 
then feeds the child with it, so should ministers do 
by the word, preach it over before-hand to their 
own hearts; it loses none of the virtue hereby, 
but rather probably g gains. As that milk nourisheth 
most which comes warm from the warin breast, 
so that sermon which comes warm from a warm 
heart. . Lord quicken me to do thy ,will in this 
thing !” 

The classis gave him, and the rest, instruments 
in parchment, certifying this; which it may satisfy 
the curiosity of some to read the form of. 

“ Whereas, Mr. Philip Henry, of Worthenbury, 
in the county of Flint, master of arts, hath ad- 
dressed himself unto us, authorized by an ordi- 
nance of both houses of parliament, of the 29th - 
of August, 1648, for the ordination of ministers, 
desiring to be ordained a Presbyter, for that he is 
chosen and appointed for the work of the ministry 
at Worthenbury, in the county of’ Flint, as by a 
certificate now remaining with us, touching that his 
election and appointment appeareth : and he having 
likewise exhibited a sufficient testimonial of his 
diligence and proficiency in his studies, and un- 
blameableness of his life and conversation, he hath 
been examined according to the rules for exa- 
mination in the said ordinance expressed; and 
thereupon approved, there being no just exception 
made, nor put in against his ordination and admis- 
sion. These may therefore testify to all whom it 
may concern, that upon the 16th day of September, 
1657, we have proceeded solemnly to set apart for 
the office of a Presbyter, and work of the ministry 
of the Gospel, by laying on of our hands with 
fasting and prayer, by virtue whereof we do declare 
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him to be a lawful and sufficiently authorized mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ: and having good evidence 
of his lawful and fair calling, not only to the work 
of the ministry, but to the exercise thereof at the 
chapel of Worthenbury, in the county of Flint; we 
do hereby send him thither, and actually admit 
him to the said charge, to perform all the offices 
and duties of a faithful pastor there, exhorting the 
people in the name of Jesus Christ, willingly to 
receive and acknowledge him as the minister of 
Christ, and to maintain and encourage him in the 
execution of his office, that he may be able to give 
up such an account to Christ of their obedience to 
his ministry as may be to his joy, and their ever- 
lasting comfort. In witness whereof, we, the Pres- 
byters of the fourth class, in the county of Salop, 
commonly called Bradford North Class, have here- 
unto set our hands, this 16th day of September, in 
the year of our Lord God, 1657. 


Thomas Porter, moderator for the time. 
Andrew Parsons, minister of Wem. 
Aylmer Haughton, minister of Prees. 
John Malden, minister of Newport. 
Richard Steel, minister of Hanmer.” 


I have heard it said by those who were present 
at this solemnity, that Mr. Henry did in his coun- 
tenance, carriage, and expression, discover such an 
extraordinary seriousness and gravity, and such 
deep impressions made upon his spirit, as greatly 
affected the auditory, and even struck an awe upon 
them. 
Read his reflection upon it in his diary. ‘‘ Me- 
thought I saw much of God in the carrying on of 
the work of this day. O, how good is the Lord! 
he is good, and doth good: the remembrance of it 


I shall never lose; to him be glory. I made many 
promises 
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promises of diligence, faithfulness, &c. but I lay no 
stress at all on them, but on God’s promise to me, 
that he will be with his ministers always to the end 
of the world. Amen, Lord, so be it. Make good 
‘thy word unto thy servant, wherein thou hast caused 
me to put my trast.” And in another place, ‘I 
did this day receive as much honour and work, as 
ever I shall be able to know what to do with; 
Lord Jesus proportion supplies accordingly.” Two 
scriptures he desired might be written in his heart, 
2 Cor. vi. 4, 5, &c. and 2 Chron. xxix. 11. 

Two years after, upon occasion of his being pre- 
sent at an ordination at Whitchurch, he thus writes ; : 
‘“This day my ordination-covenants were in a spe- 
cial manner renewed, as to diligence in reading, 
prayer, meditation, faithfulness in preaching, ad- 
monition, catechizing, sacraments, zeal against error 
and profaneness, care to preserve and promote the 
unity and purity of the chureh, notwithstanding 
opposition and persecution, though to death. Lord, 
thou hast filled my hands with work, fill my heart 
with wisdom and grace, that I may discharge my 
duty to thy glory, ‘and my own salvation, and the 
salvation of those that hear me. Amen.” 

Let us now see how he applied himself to his 
work at Worthenbury. ‘The sphere was narrow, 
too narrow for such a burning and shining light. 
There were but forty-one communicants in that 
parish, when he first set up the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper; and they were never doubled: yet 
he had such low thoughts of himself, that he not 
only never sought for a larger sphere, but would 
never hearken to any overtures of that kind made 
to him: and withal, he had such high thoughts of 
his work, and the worth of souls, that he laid out 
himself with as much diligence and vigour here, 
as if he had had the over -sight of the greatest and 
most considerable parish in the country. 


The 
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The greatest part of the parish were poor tenants, 
and labouring husbandmen; but the souls of such 
(he used to say) are as precious as the souls of the 
rich, and to be looked after accordingly. His 
prayer for them was, “ Lord, despise not the day 
of small things in this place, where there is some 
willingness, but much weakness.” And thus he 
writes upon the judge’s settling a handsome | main- 
tenance upon him: “ Lord, thou knowest, I seek 
not theirs but them: give me the souls.” 

He‘was in labours more abundant to win souls. 
Besides preaching, he expounded the scriptures in 
order, catechized, and explained the catechism. 
At first he took into the number of his catechumens 
some that were adult, who (he found) wanted in- 
struction; and when he had taken what pains he 
thought needful with them, he dismissed them from 
further attendance, with commendation of their 
proficiency, and counsel to hold fast the form of 
sound words; to be watchful against the sins of 
their age, and to apply themselves to the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, and make ready for it; 
afterwards he catechized none above seventeen or 
eighteen years'of age. 

He set up a monthly lecture there of two ser- 
mons: one he himself. preached, and the other his 
friend Mr. Ambrose Lewis, of Wrexham, for some 
years. He also kept up a monthly conference in 
private from house to house, in which he met with 
the more knowing and judicious of the parish ; 
and they discoursed familiarly together of the 
things of God, to their mutual edification, accor- 
ing to the example of the apostles, who, though 
they had the liberty of public places, yet taught 
also from house to house. (Acts v. 42. xx. 20.) 
That which induced him to set and keep up this 


exercise as long as he durst (which was till August, 
1660) 
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1660) was, that by this means he came better‘ to 
understand the state of his flock, and so knew the 
better how to preach to them, and pray for them, 
and they to pray one for another. If they were in 
doubt about any thing relating to their souls, that 
was an opportunity of getting “satisfaction. It was 
likewise a means of encreasing knowledge, and 
Jove, and other graces; and thus it abounded to a 
good account. 

He was very industrious in visiting the sick, in- 
structing them, and praying with them; and in this 
he would say, he aimed at the good, not only of 
those that were sick, but also of their friends and 
relations that were about them. 

He preached funeral sermons for all that were 
buried there, rich or poor, old or young, or little 
children ; for he looked upon it as an opportunity 
of doing good: he called it, “setting in the plow 
of the word, when the providence had softened 
and prepared the ground.” He never took any 
money for that or any other ministerial perform- 
ance, besides his stated salary, for which he thought 
himself obliged to do his whole duty to them as a 
minister, 

When he first set up the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper there, he did it with very great solemnity. 
After he had endeavoured to instruct them in his 
public preaching, touching the nature of that ordi- 
nance, -he discoursed personally with all that gave 
up their names to the Lord in it, touching their 
knowledge, experience, and conversation, obliged 
them to observe the law of Christ, touching brotherly 
admonition in case of scandal; and gave notice 
to the congregation who they were that were. ad- 
mitted; adding this: “ Concerning these, and my- 
self, L have: two things to say; 1. As to what is 


past, we have sinned: If we should say, we have 
not,” 
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not, we should deceive ourselves, and the truth 
were not in us; and yet this withal we can say, and 
have said it, some of us with tears, we are grieved 
that we have sinned. 2. For time to come we are 
resolved by God’s grace to walk in new obedience; 
and yet seeing we are not angels, but men and 
women, compassed about with infirmities and temp- 
tations, it is possible we may fall, butif we do, it 
is our declared resolution to submit to admonition 
and censure, according to the rule of the Gospel.” 
And all along he took care so to manage his ad- 
missions to that ordinance, as that the weak might 
not be discouraged, and yet the ordinance might 
not be profaned. He would tell those whom he 
was necessitated to debar from the ordinance for 
ignorance, that he would undertake, if they were 
but truly willing, they might in a week’s time, by 
the blessing of God, upon their diligent use of 
means, reading, prayer, and conference, get such 
a competent measure of knowledge, as to be able 
to discern the Lord’s body. And those that had been 
scandalous, if they would but come in and declare 
their repentance, and resolutions of new obedience, 
they should no longer be excluded. 

To give a specimen of his lively administrations of 
that ordinance, let me transcribe the notes of his 
exhortation at the first Sacrament that ever he ad- 
ministered. Nov. 27, 1659. I suppose they are but 
the hints of what he enlarged more upon, for he had 
always a great fluency upon such occasions. 

is Dearly beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we are met together this day about the 
most solemn. weighty service under Heaven; we 
are come toa feast, where the feast-maker is God 
the Father, the provision God the Son, whose flesh 
is meat indeed, and whose blood is drink indeed ; 
the guests a company of poor sinners, unworthy 
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such an honour; the crumbs under the table were 
too good for us, and yet we are admitted to taste 
of the provision upon the table; and that which 
makes the feast is hearty welcome: God the Father 
bids you welcome; and ten thousand welcomes 
this day, to the flesh and blood of his Son. Think 
you hear him saying it to you, O believing souls, 
(Cant. v. 1.) eat, O friends, drink, yea, drink 
abundantly, O beloved. The end of this feast is 
to keep in remembrance the death of Christ, and 
our deliverance by it, and thereby to convey spiri- 
tual nourishment and refreshment to our souls. 
But withal, give me leave to ask you one question. 
What appetite have you to this feast? Are you 
come hungering and thirsting? such as have the 
promise, they shall be filled. He filleth the hungry 
with good things, but the rich are sent empty 
away; a honey-comb to a full soul is no honey- 
comb—Canst thou say as Christ said? With desire 
I have desired to eat this. In this ordinance here is 
Christ and all his benefits exhibited to thee. Art 
thou weak? Here is bread to strengthen thee. 
Art thou sad ? Here is wine to comfort thee. What 
is it thou standest in need of ? a pardon? Here it is 
sealed in blood, take it by faith, as I offer it to 
you in the name of the Lord Jesus ; though thy 
sins have been as scarlet, they shall be as wool, if 
thou be willing and obedient. It may be, here are 
some that have been drunkards, swearers, scoffers 
at godliness, Sabbath-breakers, and what not? and 
God hath put it into your hearts to humble your- 
selves, to mourn for and turn from all your abomi- 
nations; O come hither, here is forgiveness for 
thee. What else is it thou wantest? O (saith the 
poor soul) I would have more of the spirit of 
grace, more power against sin, especially my own 
peo why, here it is for thee, from the fulness, 
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that is in Jesus Christ we receive, and grace for 
grace (Johni. 16.) We may say as David did, 
(Psal. eviii. 7, 8.) God hath spoken in his holiness, 
and then Gilead is mine, and Manasseh mine: so 
God hath spoken in his word sealed in his Sacra- 
ment, and then Christ is mine, pardon is mine, grace 
is mine, comfort mine, glory mine; here I have his 
bond. to shew for it. This is to those among you, 
that have engaged their hearts to approach unto 
God this day. 

‘‘ But if there be any come hither with a false, 
unbelieving, filthy, hard heart, I do warn you 
seriously, and with authority, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, presume not to come any nearer to. this 
sacred ordinance. You that live in the practice of 
any sin, or the omission of any duty against your 
knowledge and conscience; you that have any 
malice or. grudge to any of your neighbours, leave 
your gift and go your ways; be reconciled to God, 
be reconciled to your brother, and then come !— 
Better shame thyself for coming so near, than damn 
thyself by coming nearer. I testify to those, who 
say they shall have peace, though they go on still 
in their trespasses, that there is poison in the bread ; 
take it and eat it at your own peril ; there is poison 
in the cup too, you drink your own damnation. 
I wash my hands from the guilt of your blood, look 
you to it. On the other hand, you poor penitent 
souls that are lost in yourselves, here is a Christ to 
save you ; come, O come ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, &c.” 

It may not be amiss to transcribe also some hints 
of preparation for the administering of the ordinance 
of baptism, which I find under his hand at his first 
setting out in the ministry, as follows : 

“ Tt isa real manifestation of the goodness and 
love of God to believers, that he hath not sie 
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taken them into covenant with himself, but their’ 
seed also; saying, J will be thy God, and the God 
of ‘thy seed. Though to be born of such, doth not 
necessarily entitle infants to the spiritual mercies 
of the covenant, for grace doth not run in a blood ; 
we see the contrary many times; even godly 
parents have wicked children; Abraham had his 
Ishmael, and Isaac his Esau, yet questionless it 
doth entitle them to the external privileges of the 
covenant. The like figure unto Noah's ark, even 
baptism doth also now save us:' Noah and all that 
were his, entered into the ark, though we have 
cause to doubt whether they all entered into 
Heaven. While our Lord Jesus was here upon the 
earth, they brought little children to him, and he 
laid his hands on them, and blessed them; and said’ 
moreover, Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, (there are many at this day 
that forbid little children to come to Christ ;) he 
adds the reason, for of such is the kingdom o 
Heaven. Whether it be meant of the visible 
Church, often so called in the Gospel, or of the 
state of glory in another world; either way it 
affords an argument for proof of infant’ baptism. 
When either parent is in covenant with God, their 
children are also in covenant with him ; and being 
in covenant, they have an undoubted right’ and 
title to this ordinance of baptism, which is the seal 
of the covenant. So that m the administration of 
this ordinance, this day, according to the insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ, we look upon you who are 
the father of this child, as a person in covenant 
with God. How far you have dealt unfaithfully in 
the covenant, is known to God and your own con- 
science ; but this we know, the vows of God are 
upon you; and Jet every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity. . But before we 
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baptize your child, I am to acquaint you in a few 
words what we expect from you. 

“ Question 1. Do you avouch God in Jesus 
Christ this day to be your God?—See to it that 
this be done in truth and with a perfect heart : you 
may tell_us you do so, and you may deceive us, 
but God is not mocked. Q. 2: And is it -your 
desire, that your children also may be receivéd into 
covenant with the Lord, and that the Lord’s broad- 
seal of baptism may be set to it? Q. 3. And do 
you promise in the presence of God and of this 
congregation, that you will do your endeavour 
towards the training of it up in the way of godliness, 
that as it is by you through mercy that it lives the 
life of nature, so it may by you also, through the 
same mercy, live the life of grace; else I must tell 
you, if you be wanting herein, there will be a sad 
appearance one day, when you shall meet together 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and this soleran 
engagement of yours will be brought in to witness 
against your” 

These were but the first instances of his skilful- 
ness in dispensing the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God. He declined the private administration of 
the Lord’s Supper to sick persons, as judging it 
not consonant to the rule and intention of the 
ordinance. He very rarely, if ever, baptized in 
private; but would have children brought to the 
solemn assembly upon the Lord’s day, that the 
parent’s engagement might have the more witnesses 
to it, and the child the more prayers put up for it, 
and that the congregation might be edified. And 
yet he would say, there was some inconvenience 
in it too, unless people would agree to put off the 
feasting part of the solemnity to some other time, 
which he very much persuaded his friends to; and 
observed, that Abraham made a great feast the 
; same 
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same day that Jsaac was weaned, (Gen. xxi. 8.) 
not the same day that he was circumcised. 

‘His carriage towards the people of his parish 
was very exemplary, condescending to the meanest, 
and conversing familiarly with them; bearing with 
the infirmities of the weak, and. becoming all things 
to all men. He was exceeding tender of giving 
offence, or occasion of grief to any body, minding 
himself in his diary upon such occasions, that the 
wisdom that is from above, is pure, and peaceable, 
and gentle, &c. Yet he plainly and faithfully 
reproved what he saw amiss in any, and would not 
suffer sin upon them; mourning also for that which 
he could not mend. There were some. untractable 
people in the parish, who sometimes caused grief 
to him, and exercised his boldness and. zeal. in 
reproving. Once hearing of a merry meeting at an 
alehouse on a Saturday night, he went himself and 
broke it up, and scattered them. At another time, 
he publicly witnessed against a frolic of some vain 
people, that on a Saturday night came to the 
church with a fidler before them, and dressed it up 
with flowers and garlands, making it (as he told 
them) more like a play-house; and was this their 
preparation for the Lord’s day, and the duties of 
it? &c. He minded them of Eccl. xi. 9. Rejoice, 
O young man, tn thy youth, but know thou— 

Many out of the neighbouring parishes attended 
upon his ministry, and some came from far, though 
sometimes he signified his dislike of their.so doing, 
so far was he from glorying in it. But they who 
had spiritual senses exercised to discern things that 
differ, would attend upon that winistry which. they 
found to be most edifying. 

He was about eight years from first to last, 
labouring in the word “and doctrine at Worthenbury, 
and his labour was. not altogether in vain: he saw 
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in many of the travail of his soul to the rejoicing 
of his heart, but with this particular dispensation 
(which I have heard him sometimes speak of) that 
most or all of those in that parish whom he was 
(through grace) instrumental of good to, died be- 
fore he left the parish, or quickly after: so that 
within a few years after his removal thence, there 
were very few of the visible fruits of his ministry 
there ; and a new generation sprung up there, who 
knew not Joseph. Yet the opportunity he found 
there was of doing the more good, by having those 
that were his charge near about him, made him all 
his days bear his testimony to parish- -order, where 
it may be had upon good terms, as much more eli- 
gible, and more likely to answer the end, than the 
congregational way of gathering churches from 
places far distant, which could not ordinarily meet 
to worship God together. From his experience 
here (though he would say we must do what we 
can, when we cannot do what we would) he often 
wished and prayed for the opening of a door, by 
which to return to that order again. 

He had not been long at Worthenbury, but he 
began to be taken notice of by the neighbouring 
ministers, as likely to be a considerable man. 
Though his extraordinary modesty and humility 
(which even in his youth he was remarkable for) 
made him to sit down with silence 7 the lowest 
room, and to say as Elihu, days shall speak; yet 
his eminent gifts and graces could not long be hid, 
the ointment of the right band will betray itself; 
and a person of his merits could not but meet with 
those quickly, who said, Friend, go up higher; 
and so that, Scripture was fulfilled, Luke xiv. 10. 
He was often called upon to preach the week-day 
lectures, which were set up plentifully, and dili- 
gently attended upon in those parts, and his labours 
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were generally very acceptable and successful. The 
vou populi fastened upon him the epithet of Hea- 
venly Henry, by which title he was commonly 
known all the country over; and his advice was 
sought for by many neighbouring ministers and 
Christians, for he’ was one of those that found fa- 
vour and good understanding in the sight of God 
and man. He was noted at his first settmmg out (as 
I have been told by one who was then intimately 
acquainted with him, and with er character and 
conversation) for three things. . Great piety 
and devotion, and a mighty savour of godliness in 
all his converse. 2. Great industry in the pursuit 
of useful knowledge ; he was particularly observed 
to be very inquisitive when he was among the aged 
and. intelligent, hearing them, and asking them 
questions ; a good example to young men, especi- 
ally young ministers. 3. Great self-denial, self- 
diffidence, and self-abasement; this eminent humi- 
lity put a lustre upon all his other graces. This 
character of him, minds me of a passage I have 
sometimes heard him tell, as a check to the for- 
wardness and confidence of young men, ‘That once 
at a meeting of ministers, a question of moment 
was started, to be debated among them; upon the 
first proposal of it, a confident young man shoots 
his bolt presently, “ Truly,” saith he, “I hold it 
so.” “ You hold, sir,” saith a grave minister, 
‘* it becomes you to hold your peace.” 

Besides his frequent preaching of the lectures 
about him, he was a constant and diligent attendant 
upon those within his reach, as a hearer; and not 
only wrote the sermons he heard, but afterwards 
recorded in his diary what in each sermon reached 
his heart, affected him and did him good ; adding 
some proper, pious ejaculations, which were the 
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breathings of his heart, when he meditated upon, 
and prayed over the sermon. 

What a wonderful degree of piety mind humility 
doth it evidence, for one of so great acquaintance 
with the things of God to write, ‘ This’ I learnt 
out of such a sermon,” and “ this was the truth I 
made up to myself out of such a sermon!” and 
indeed something out of every sermon. His dili- 
gent improvement of the word. preached contributed 
(more than any one thing, as a meats) to his great 
attainments in knowledge and grace. He would 
say sometimes, that one great use of week-day 
lectures was, that it gave ministers an opportunity 
of hearing one another preach, by which they are 
likely to profit, when they hear not as masters, but 
as scholars, not as censors, but as learners. 

His great friend and companion, and fellow- 
labourer in the work of the Lord, was the worthy 
Mr. Richard Steel (minister of Hanmer, one of 
the next parishes to Worthenbury) whose praise is 
in the churches of Christ, for his excellent and use- 
fu! treatises, The Husbandman’s Calling; An An- 
tidote against Distractions, and several others. 
He was Mr. Henry’s alter edem, the man of his 
counsel ; with him he joined frequently at Hanmer 
and elsewhere in christian conference, and in days 
of humiliation and prayer; besides, their meeting 
with other ministers at public lectures; after which 
it was usual for them to spend some time among 
themselves in set disputations in Latin. This was 
the work that in those days was carried on among 
ministers, who made it their business, as iron, 
sharpens iron, to provoke one another to love and 
goed .works. What was done of this kind in Weor- 
cestershire, Mr. Baxter tells us® in his Life. 
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In the beginning of his days he often laboured 
under bodily distempers ; it was feared that he was 
in a consumption ; and some blamed him for taking 
so much pains in his ministerial work, suggesting 
to him, “‘ Master, spare thyself.” One of his friends 
told him, he lighted up all his pound of candles to- 
gether ; and that he could not hold out long at that 
rate; and wished him to be a better husband of 
his strength : but he often reflected upon it with 
comfort afterwards, that he was not influenced by 
such suggestions: ‘‘ the more we do, the more we 
may do,” so he would sometimes say, “ in the ser- 
vice of God.” When his work was sometimes 
more than ordinary, and bore hard upon him, he 
thus appealed to God; ‘ thou knowest, Lord, how 
well contented I am to spend and to be spent in 
thy service; and if the outward man decay, O, 
let the inward man be renewed.” Upon the re- 
turns of his indisposition he expresseth a great 
concern how to get spiritual good by it; to come 
out of the furnace, and leave some dross behind ; 
for it is a great loss to lose an affliction. He men- 
tions it as that which he hoped did him good, that 
he was ready to look upon every return of distem- 
per, as a summons to the grave; thus he learned 
to die daily. ‘‘ I find,” saith he, ‘‘ my earthly ta- 
bernacle tottering, and when it is taken down, I 
shall have a building in heaven, that shall never 
fail. Blessed be God the Father, and my Lord 
Jesus Chiist, and the good Spirit of grace. Even 
so, amen.” This was both his strength and-his 
.song, under his bodily infirmities. 

While he was at Wor thenbury he constantly laid 
“by the tenth of his income for the poor, which he 
carefully. and faithfully disposed of, in the liberal 
things which he devised, especially the teaching of 
poor children: and he would recommend it as a 
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good rule to /ay by for charity (in some proportion, 
according as the circumstances are) and then it 
will be the easier to day out in charity ; we shall 
be the more apt to seek for opportunities of doing 
good, when we have money lying by us, of which 
we have said, ‘ thig is not our own, but the poor’s.” 
To encourage himself and others to works of cha- 
rity, he would say, “ he is no fool who parts with 
that which he cannot keep, when he is sure to be 
recompensed with that which ‘he cannot lose.” 
And yet to prove alms to be no righteousness, and 
to exclude all boasting of them, he often expressed 
himself in those words of David, of thine own, 
Lord, have we given thee. 

In the year 1658, the ministers of that neigh- 
bourhood began to enlarge their correspondence 
with the ministers of North Wales; and several 
meetings they had at Ruthin, and other places, ‘that 
year, for the settling of a correspondence, and the 
promoting of unity and love, and good understand- 
ing among themselves, by entering into an asso- 
ciation, like those some years before of Worcester- 
shire and Cumberland, to which, as their pattern 
(those two having been published) they did. refer 
themselves. They appointed particular associa- 
tions; and (notwithstanding the differences of ap- 
prehension that were among them; some being in 
their judgments episcopal, others congregational, 
and others classical) they agreed to lay aside the 
thoughts of matters in variance, and to give to 
each other the right hand of fellowship; that with 
one shoulder and with one consent, they might 
study each in their places to promote the common 
interests of Christ's kingdom, and the common sal- 
vation of precious souls. He observed that this 
year, after the death of Oliver Cromwell, there was 
generally throughout the nation, a great change in 
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the temper of God’s people, and a mighty tendency 
towards peace and unity, as if they were by consent 
weary of their long clashings, which in his diary he 
expresseth his great rejoicing in, and the hopes 
that: the time was at hand, when Judah should no 
longer vex Ephraim, nor Ephram enoy Judah, 
neither should they learn war any more. And 
though these hopes were soon disappointed by a 
change of the scene, yet he would often speak of 
the experience of that and the following year in 
these. parts, as a specimen of what may yet be ex- 
pected, (and therefore in faith prayed for) when 
the spirit shall be poured out upon us from on 
high. But alas! who shall live when God doth 
this? rom this experience he hkewise gathered. 
this observation, that it is not so much our differ- 
ence of opinion that doth us the mischief; (for we 
may as soon expect all the clocks in tlie town to 
strike together, as to see all good people of a mind 
in every thing on this side of heaven) but the mis- 
management of that difference. 

In the association of the ministers it was referred 
to Mr. Henry to draw up that part of their agree- 
ment which concerned the worship of God, which 
task he performed to their satisfaction. His pre- 
face to what he drew up begins thus: “ Though 
the main of our desires and endeavours be after 
unity in the greater things of God; yet we judge 
uniformity in the circumstances of worship, a thing 
not to be altogether neglected by us, not only in 
regard of that influence, which external visible 
order hath upon the beauty and comeliness of 
the churches of Christ; but also as it hath a direct 
tendency to the str engthening of our hands in mi- 
nisterial services, and withal to the removing of 
those prejudices which many people have con- 
ceived, even against religion and worship itself. 

2 We 
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We bless God from our very souls, for that where- 
unto we have already attained ; and -yet we hope 
some further thing may be done, in reference to 
our closer walking by the same rule, and minding 
the same things. The word of God -is the rule 
which we desire and resolve to walk by in the ad- 
ministration of ordinances; and for those things 
wherein the word is silent, we think we may and 
ought to have recourse to christian prudence, and 
the practice of the reformed churches, agreeing 
with the yeneral rules of the word: and therefore 
we have had (as we think we ought) in our present 
agreement, a special eye to the Director y, &e.” 

These agreements of theirs were the more likely 
to be for good ; for that here (as in Worcestershire) 
when they were in agitation, the ministers set apart 
a day of fasting and prayer among themselves to 
bewail ministerial neglects, and to seek to God for 
direction and success in their ministerial work. They 
met sometimes for this purpose at Mr. Henry’s house 
at Worthenbury, 

One passage may not improperly be inserted 
here: that once at a meeting of the ministers, being 
desired to subscribe a certificate concerning one 
whom he had not sufficient acquaintance with, he 
refused, giving this reason, “ that he preferred the 
peace ef his conscience before the friendship of all 
the men in the world.” 

September 29, 1658, the lady Puleston died. 
** She was,” saith he, “ the best friend I had on 
earth; but my friend in heaven is still where he 
was, and he will never leave me nor forsake me.” 
He preached her funeral sermon from Isaiah iil. 
last verse: Cease from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils, He hath noted this expression: of her’s’ 
not long before she died : ‘‘ My soul leans to Jesus 
Christ ; lean to me, sweet Saviour.” About this 
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time he writes, ‘‘ a dark cloud is over my concern- 
ments in this family ; but my desire is, that what- 
ever becomes of me and my interest, the interest 
of Christ may still be kept on foot in this place. 
Amen, so be it.” But he adds soon after, that 
saying of Athanasius, which he was used often to 
quote and take comfort from; Nubecula est et 
cito pertransibit. It is a little cloud, and will soon 
blow over. 

About a year after, Sept. 5, 1659, Judge Pule- 
ston died, and all Mr. Henry’s interest in Emeral 
family was buried in his grave. He preached the 
Judge’s Funeral Sermon, from Neh. xiii. 14. Wipe 
not out my good deeds that I have done for the 
house of my God, and for the offices thereof ; the 
design of which Sermon was not to applaud his de- 
ceased friend ; I find not a word in the Sermon to 
that purpose; but he took occasion from the in- 
stance of so great a benefactor to the ministry, as 
the Judge was, to shew that deeds done for the 
house of God, and the offices thereof, are good 
deeds : and to press people according as their abi- 
lity and opportunity was to do such deeds. One 
passage I find in that Sermon which ought to be 
recorded ; that it had been for several years the 
practice of a worthy gentleman in the neighbouring 
county, in renewing his leases, instead of making 
it a condition that his tenants should keep a hawk 
or a dog for him, to oblige them that they should 
keep a Bible in their houses for themselves, and. 
should bring up their children to learn to read and 
to be catechized. This (saith he) would be no 
charge to you, and it might oblige them to that 
which otherwise they would neglect. ‘“ Some wished,” 
(saith he, in his Diary) ‘‘ that I had chosen some 
other subject for that Sermon; but I approved 
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myself to God, and if I please men, I am not the 
servant of Christ.” 

What personal affronts he received from some of 
the branches of that family at that time, need not be 
mentioned, but with what exemplary patience he bore 
them, ought not to be forgotten. 

In March, 1658-9, he was very much solicited to 
leave Worthenbury, and to accept of the vicarage of 
Wrexham, which was a place that he had both a 
great interest in, and a great kindness for: but he 
could not see his call clear from Worthenbury, so he 
declined it. The same year he had an offer made 
him of a considerable living near London; but he 
was not of them that are given to change, nor did 
he consult with flesh and blood, nor seek great 
things to himself. 

. That year he had some disturbance from the 
Quakers, who were set on by some others, who 
wished ill to his ministry. They challenged him 
to dispute with them; and that which he was to 
prove against them, was, that the God he wor- 
shipped was not an idol; that John Baddely (a 
blacksmith in Malpas, and the ringleader of the 
Quakers in that country) was not infallible, nor 
without sin; that baptism with water, and the 
Lord’s Supper, are Gospel ordinances; that the 
Scriptures are the word of God; and that Jesus 
Christ will come to judge the world at the last day. 
But he never had any public disputes with them, 
nor so much disturbance from them in public wor- 
ship, as some other ministers had elsewhere about 
that time. He had some apprehensions at that 
time, that God would make the Quakers a scourge 
to this nation; but had comfort in this assurance, 
that God would in due time vindicate his own ho- 
nour, and the honour of his ordinances, and those 
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of them who will not repent to give him glory, will 
be cast into the fire. 

- One passage I cannot omit, because “it discovers 
what kind of spirit the quakers were of. A de- 
bauched gentleman being in his revels at Malpas, 
drinking and swearing, was after a sort reproved 
for it by Baddely the quaker, who was in his com- 
pany; ‘“* Why,” saith the gentleman, “I will ask 
thee one question; whether is it better for me to 
follow drinking and swearing, or to go and hear 
Henry?” He answered, — the two, rather follow 
thy drinking and swearing.” 

The Cheshire rising this year (in opposition to 
the irregular powers that then were uppermost) 
under sir George Booth (afterwards lord Delamere) 
and that of North Wales, under sir Thomas Mid- 
dieton, could not but affect Worthenbury, and the 
country thereabouts. Mr. Henry's prayer for them 
in his diary, the day of. their, first appearing, is, 
* Lord, own them, if they truly own thee.” He 
notes, that Lambert’s forces which came dove to 
suppress them, did in that neighbourhood espouse 
the quakers’ cause, and offer injury to some mi- 
nisters ; ‘and therefore,” saith he, ‘‘unless God 
intend the ruin of the nation by them, they «cannot 
prosper :” nor did they long, though in that expe- 
dition they had success. In their return, some of 
Lambert's soldiers were at Worthenbury church, 
hearing Mr. Henry upon a Lord’s day; and one 
of them sat with his hat on, while they were singing 
psalms, for which he publicly admonished him : and 
there being many anabaptists among them, he hath 
recorded it as a good providence, that those ques- 
tions in the catechism which are concerning baptism, 
came in course to be expounded that day. ‘The 
first rising of the Cheshire forces was Aug. 1, 1659, 

and 
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and the 19th following they were worsted and scat- 
tered by Lambert's forces, near Northwich, a strange 
spirit of fear being upon them, which quite took off 
their chariot wheels. The country called it not 
the Cheshire rising, but the Cheshire race. Some 
blamed him that he did not give God thanks publicly 
for the defeat of sir George Booth ; to whom he 
answered, with his usual mildness, “ that his appre- 
hensions concerning that affair were not the same 
with theirs. We are now,” saith he, ‘ much in the 
dark; never more.” He preached the lecture at 
Chester soon after, just at the time when Mr. Cook, 
an eminent minister in Chester, and several others, 
were carried prisoners to London, for their agency in 
the late attempt; and the city was threatened to 
have their charter taken away, &c. The text in 
course that day (for they preached over the latter part 
of that epistle, if not the whole, at that lecture) 
happened to be Heb. xiii. 14. We have here no con- 
tinuing city, which he thought a word upon the 
wheels at that time. He notes in his diary, that 
when, after that, the army ruled, disturbed the par- 
liament, and carried all before them with a high hand, 
there were great grounds to fear sad times approach- 
ing; and his prayer is, ‘* Lord, fit thy people for 
the fiery trial.” 

He was a hearty well- wisher to the return of the 
king, the spring following, April 1660, and was 
much affected with the mer cy of it. ‘ While others 
rejoice carnally,” saith he, ‘“ Lord, help thy people 
to rejoice spiritually, in our public national mer- 
cies.” It was upon that occasion that Mr. Baxter 
preached his sermon of Right Rejoicing, on Luke 
x. 20. But he and others soon saw cause to rejoice 
with trembling, and to’sing both of mercy and judg- 
ment; for about that time he hath this melancholy 
t remark 5; 
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remark; “ Religion loses ground exceedingly, and 
profaneness gets it: help, Lord!” However, he 
was very industrious to quiet the minds of some 
who were uneasy at that great revolution; and that 
Scripture yielded him much. satisfaction, (John i. 
35.) The kather loveth the Son, and hath given: all 
things into his hands. If Christ be not only the 
head of the church, but head over all things to the 
church, we may be assured, that all things shall be 
made to work together for good to it. The text 
also which the Lord put it into his heart to preach 
upon, on the day of public thanksgiving for the 
king’s_ restoration, was very comfortable to him, 
(Prov. xxi. 1.) The king’s heart -is.in the hand of 
the Lord. His sense of that great merey of God 
to the nation, in the unbloody, peaceable, and 
legal settlement of king Charles II, upon the throne, 
was the same with that of multitudes besides, both 
ministers and. others that were of the quiet in the 
land, who yet. not long after suffered very hard 
things under him. Soon after the return of the 
king, he notes how industrious some were to re- 
move him from Worthenbury, on which he writes 
this, as the breathing of his soul towards God; 
“‘ Lord, if it please thee, fasten me here as a nail 
in a sure place; if otherwise, I will take nothing 
Wl which thou dost with me.” And when. pressed 
by his friends more earnestly than before, to accept 
of some other place, ‘‘ Lord,” saith he, ‘‘ mine 
eye is up unto thee. Iam wholly at thy disposal ; 
make my way plain before my face, because of 
mine enemies; my resolution is, to deny myself if 
thou callest me. Here (or any where, it is no 
great matter where) I am.” Many years after the 
king’s return, he dated a letter, May 29, Ta nuéex 
arn ™ yavnuminpa® 

There 
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There are two things further which I think it 
may be of use to give some account of in the close 
of this chapter. 1. Of the course of his ministry 
at Worthenbury; and 2. Of the state of his soul, 
and the communion he had with God in those 
years. 

As to the subjects he preached upon, he did not 
use to dwell long upon a text. “ Better one ser- 
mon upon many texts,” (viz. many Scriptures 
opened and applied) .‘* than many sermons upon 
one text:” to that purpose he would sometimes 
speak. 

He used to preach in a fixed method, and linked 
his subjects in a sort of achain. He adapted his 
method and style to the capacity of his hearers, 
fetching his similitudes for illustration from those 
things which were familiar to them. He did not 
shoot the arrow of the word over their heads in 
high notions, or the flourishes of affected rhetoric, 
nor under their feet by blunt and homely expres- 
sions, as mauy do under pretence of plainness; but 
to their hearts in close and lively applications. 
His delivery was very graceful and agreeable, far 
from being either noisy and precipitate on the one 
hand, or dull and slow on the other. His doctrine 
did drop as the dew, and distil as the soaking rain, 
and came with a charming pleasing power, such as 
many will bear witness to, that have wondered at 
the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth. 

He wrote the notes of his sermons pretty large 
for the most part, and always very legible: but 
even when he had put his last hand to them, he 
commonly left many imperfect hints, which gave 
room for enlargements in preaching, wherein he 
had a great felicity. And he would often advise 
ministers not to tye themselves too strictly to their 

notes, 
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notes, but having well digested the matter before, to 
allow themselves a liberty of expression, such as a 
man’s affections, if they be well raised, will be apt 
to furnish him with. But for this, no certain rule 
can be given; ¢here are diversities of gifts, and each 
to profit withal. 

He kept his sermon-notes in very neat and exact 
order; sermons in course according to the order of 
the subject; and occasional sermons according to 
the scripture order of the texts; so that he could 
readily turn to any of them. And yet, though 
afterwards he was removed to a place far enough 
distant from any of that auditory, yet (though some 
have desired it) he seldom preached any of those 
hundreds of sermons which he had preached at 
Worthenbury, no not when he preached never so 
privately, but to the last he studied new sermens, 
and wrote them as elaborately as ever; for he 
thought a sermon best preached, when it was newly 
meditated: nay, if sometimes he had occasion to 
preach upon the same text, yet he would make and 
write the sermons over; and he never offered that 
to God which cost him nothing. 

When he went to Oxford, and preached there 
before the university in Christ-church, as he did 
several times, his labours were not only very accept- 
able, but successful too; particularly one sermon 
which he preached there, on Prov. xiv. 9. Fools 
make a mock at sin; for which sermon a young 
master of arts came to his chamber afterwards to 
return him thanks, and to acknowledge the good 
impressions which divine grace, by that sermon, had 
made upon his soul, which he hoped he should 
never forget. 

In his diary he frequently records the frame of 
his spirit in studying and preaching. Sometimes 
blessing God for signal help vouchsafed, and owning 

hing 
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him the Lord God of all his enlargements ; at 
other times, complaining of great deadness and 
straitness.- ‘* It is a wonder,” saith he, “ that I 
can speak of eternal things, with so little sense of 
the reality of them. Lord, strengthen: that which 
remains, which is ready to die.” And he once 
writes thus upon a studying day; “ I forgot expli- 
citly and expressly, when I began, to crave help 
from God, and the chariot wheels drove accordingly. 
Lord, forgive my omissions, and keep me in the way 
of duty.” 

.As to the state of his soul in these years, it 
should seem by his diary, that he was exercised 
with some doubts and tears concerning it. “ I 
think,” saith he, “ never did any poor creature 
pass through such a mixture of hope and fear, joy 
and sadness, assurance and doubting, down and 
up, as I have done these years past.” (The notice 
of this may be of use to poor drooping christians, 
that they may know their case is not singular; 
and that if God for a small moment hide his face 
from them, he deals with them no otherwise than 
as he useth sometimes to deal with the dearest of 
his servants.) It would affect one, to hear one 
that lived a life of communion with God, com- 
plaining of great straitness in prayer. ‘ No life 
at all in the duty, many wanderings; if my prayers 
were written down, and my vain thoughts inter- 
lined, what incoherent nonsense would there be? 
I am ashamed, Lord, I am ashamed, O pity, and 
pardon.” To hear him suspecting the workings 
of pride of heart, when he gave an account to a 
friend, who enquired of him, touching the success 
of his ministry, and that he should record this con- 
cerning himself, with this ejaculation annexed, 
“ the Lord pardon and subdue.”: It was.a sign 

that 
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that he kept a very watchful eye upon the motions of 
his own heart. 

_ To hear him charging it upon himself, that he was 
present at such a duty in the midst of many distvac- 
tions, not tasting sweetness in it, &c. ‘* When a fire 
is first kindled,” saith he, ‘‘ there is a deal of smoke 
and smother, that afterwards wears away; so in 
young converts, much peevishness, frowardness, dark- 
ness; so it hath been with my soul, and so it is yet 
in a great measure. Lord, pity, and do not quench 
the smoaking flax ; though as yet it do but smoak, 
let these sparks be blown up into a flame.” 

‘* Great mercies, but poor returns; signal oppor- 
tunities, but small improvements :” such are his com- 
plaints frequently concerning himself. And’ though 
few or none excelled him in profitable discourse, yet 
in that he often bewails his barrenness and unprofit- 
ableness. ‘‘ Little good done or gotten such a day, 
for want of a heart; itis my sin and shame. O that 
I had wings like a dove!” 

_ Yet when he wanted a faith of assurance, he lived 
by a faith of adherence. “Such a day,” saith he, 
“a full resignation was made of all my concern- 
ments, into the hands of my Heavenly Father; let 
him deal with me as seemeth good in his eyes: Tam 
learning and labouring to live by faith; Lord, help 
my unbelief.” Another time he notes that many 
perplexing fears being upon his spirit, they were all 
silenced with that sweet word which was’ seasonably 
brought to his remembrance, Lear none of those 
things which thou shalt suffer. 

He very frequently kept days of fasting and humi- 
liation in secret, which he calls his days of atone- 
ment. _ Sometimes he observed these monthly, and_ 
sometimes .only upon special occasions; buat the 
memorandums in his diary (not only while he was 

at 
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at Worthenbury, but often after) shew what. sweet 
communion he had with God in those solemn du- 
ties, which no eye was witness to, but his who sees 
en secret, and will reward openly. “ Remember 
(O my soul) such a day, as a day of more than 
ordinary engagements entered into, and strong 
resolutions taken up of closer walking, and more 
watchfulness. O my God, undertake for me!” 
And upon another of those days of secret prayer 
and humiliation, he notes, ‘‘ if sowing in tears be 
so sweet, what then will the harvest be, when I 
shall reap in joy? Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities, and will in due 
fime heal all thy diseases.” 


OikA bob. 


His Marriage, Family, Family-Religion, and the 
. Education of his Children. 


HE removed from Emeral, to the house in Wor- 
thenbury, which the judge had built for him, in 
February 1658-9, and then had one of his sisters 
with him to keep his house. No sooner had he a 
‘tent, but God had an altar in it, and that a smoak- 
ing altar. There he set up repetition on sabbath- 
evenings, and welcomed his neighbours to it, + 

His christian friends often, and sometimes his 
brethren in the ministry, kept days of fasting and 
prayer at his house. He used to tell people when 
they had built new houses, they must dedicate them, 
(referring to Deut. xx. 5. and Psalm xxx, ult.) that 
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is, they must invite God to their houses, and devote: 
them to his service. 

Providence having thus brought him into a house 
of his own, soon after provided him a help-mate 
for hia. After along agitation, and some discou- 
ragement and opposition from the father, April 26, 
1660, he married Catherine, the only daughter and 
heir of Mr. Daniel Matthews, of Broad-Oak, in the 
township of Iscoyd, in Flintshire (but in the parish 
of Malpas, which is in Cheshire, and about two 
miles distant from Whitchurch, a considerable 
market town in Shropshire). Mr. Matthews was 
a gentleman of a very competent estate; such a 
one as king James the first used to say was the 
happiest lot of all others, which set a man below 
the office of a justice of peace, and above that of 
a petty constable. ‘This was his only child: very 
fair and honourable overtures had been made for 
her disposal ; but it pleased God so to order events, 
and to over-rule the spirits of those concerned, that 
she was reserved to be a blessing to this good man, 
in things pertaining both to life and godliness. 

His purpose of marriage was published in the 
church three Lord’s days before, a laudable prac- 
tice, which he greatly approved, and persuaded 
others to. 

The day before his marriage, he kept as a day of 
secret prayer and fasting. 

He used to say, those who would have comfort 
in that change of their condition, inust see to it, 
that they bring none of the guilt ofthe sin of their 
single state w ith them into the married state. And 
the presence of Christ at a wedding, will turn the 
water into wine; and he will come, if he be invited 
by prayer. 

He took all occasions ‘while he lived, to express 

his 
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his thankfulness to God, for the great comfort he 
had in this relation. “ A day of mercy” (so he 
writes on his marriage day) ‘‘ never to be forgotten.” 
“God had given him one” (as he writes afterwards) 

““ every way > his helper, in whom he had much com- 
fort, and for whom he thanked God with all his 
heart.” He writes in his diary, April 26, 1680; 
“This day we have been married twenty years, in 
which time we have received of the Lord more 
than twenty thousand mercies; to God be glory!” 
Sometimes he writes, ‘ we have been so long mar- 
ried, and never reconciled; that is, there never 
was any occasion for it. His usual prayer for his 
friends in the married state, was according to his 
own practice in that state; “‘ that they might be 
mutually serviceable to each other’s faith and holi- 
ness, and jointly serviceable to God’s honour and 
glory.” 

Her father, though he put some hardships upon 
him in the terms, and had been somewhat averse 
to the match, yet by Mr. Henry’s great prudence, 
and God’s good providence, he was influenced to 
give a free consent to it; and he himself, with his 
own hand, gave ‘her in marriage. From this, as 
from other experiences, Mr. Henry had learned to 
say with assurance; ‘‘ It is not in vain to wait upon 
God, and to keep his way.” Mr. Matthews set- 
tled part of his estate before marriage upon them 
and theirs: he lived about seven years after; and 
when he died, the remainder of it came to them. 
This competent estate which the divine providence 
brought into his hand, was not only a comfortable 
support to him when he was turned out of his 
living, and when many faithful ministers of Christ 
were reduced to great poverty and straits ; but it 
enabled him likewise, as he had opportunity, to 


preach the Gospel eel, which he did to his dying. 
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day; and not only so, but to give for the relief of 
others that were in want, in which he sowed plen- 
tifully, to a very large proportion of his income ; 
and often blessed God that he had wherewithal, 
remnembering the words of the Lord, how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Such was_ his house, and such the vine which 
God graciously planted by the side of his house. 
By her, God gave him six children, all born within 
less than eight years; the two eldest, sons, John 
and Matthew: the other four, daughters, Sarah, 
Catharine, Eleanor, and Ann. His eldest son, 
John, died of the measles in the sixth year of his 
age; and the rest were in mercy continued to 
him. 

The Lord having built him up into a family, he 
was careful and faithful in making good his solemn 
vow at his ordination, that he and his house would 
serve the Lord. He would often say, “ that we 
are really, which we are relatively.” It is not so 
much what we are at church, as what we are in our 
families. Religion in the power of it will be family 
religion. In this his practice was very exemplary ; 
he was one that walked before his house in a per- 
fect way, with a perfect heart, and therein behaved 
himself wisely. His constant prayer and prudent 
endeavour was not only to put away iniquity far 
from his tabernacle but that where he dwelt, the 
word of Christ might dwell richy. If he might 
have no other church, yet he had a church in his 
house. 

He made conscience of closet-worship, and did 
abound in it, not making his family-worship, to 
excuse for that.. He hath this affecting note in his 
diary, upon the removing of bis closet but from 
one room in the house to another.“ This day,” 
saith he, “my new closet was consecrated, if I 

may 
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may so say, with this prayer; ifat all the prayers 
that ever should be made in it, according to the will 
of God, morning, evening, and at noon-day, ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, might be accepted of God, 
and obtain a gracious answer. Amen and amen.” 
It was the caution and advice which he frequently 
gave to his children and friends; ‘‘ Be sure. you 
look to your secret duty; keep that up whatever 
you do. The soul cannot prosper in the neglect 
of it.” He observed that apostacy generally begins 
at the closet-door. Secret prayer is first neglected, 
and carelessly performed, then frequently omitted, 
and after a while wholly cast off ; and then farewell 
God and Christ and all religion. 

He also advised that secret duty be performed 
secretly ; which was the admonition he gave some- 
times to those who caused their voice to be heard. 
on high in that duty. 

Besides this, he and his wife constantly prayed’ 
together morning and evening; and never, if they 
were together at home or abroad, was it inter-- 
mitted ; and from his own experience of the benefit 
of this practice, he would take all opportunities to 
recommend it to those in that relation, as con- 
ducing very much to the comfort of it, and to their 
furtherance in that, which he would often say is 
the great duty of yoke-fellows : and that is, to do 
all they can to help one another to heaven. He 
would say, that this duty of husbands and wives 
praying together, is intimated in that of the apos- 
tle, (1 Pet. iii. 7.) where they are exhorted to dive 
as heirs together of the grace of life, that their 
prayers (especially their prayers together) be not 
hindered; that nothing may be done to hinder 
them from praying together, nor to hinder them in 
it, nor to spoil the success of those prayers. This 


sanctifies the relation, and fetcheth in a blessing 
upon 
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upon it, makes the comforts of it the more sweet, 
and the cares and crosses of it the more easy, and 
is an excellent means of preserving and increasing 
love in the relation. Many to whom he hath re- 
commended. the practice of this duty, have blessed 
God for him, and for his advice concerning it. 
When he was abroad, and lay with any of his 
friends, he would mind them of his rule, * that 
they who lay together must pray together.” In the 
performance of this part of his daily worship, he 
was usually short, but often much affected. 

Besides these he made conscience, and made a 
business of family-worship in all the parts of it; 
and in it he was uniform, steady, and constant, 
from the time that he was first called to the charge 
of a family, to his dying day ; and aecording to his. 
own practice, he took all occasions to press it 
upon others. His doctrine once from Josh, oa 
15. was; that family-worship is family-duty. 
would say sometimes, if the 4vorship of od * 
not in the. house, write, Lord, have mercy on us, 
upon the door ; for there is a plague, a curse in it. 
Itis the judgment of archbishop Tillotson, in that 
excellent book which he published a little before 
his death, upon this subject; “that constant fa- 
wily-worship is so necessary to keep alive a sense 
of God and religion in the minds of men, that he 
sees not how any family that neglects it, can in 
reason be esteemed a family of Christians, or in- 
deed to have any religion at all.” How earnestly 
would Mr. Henry reason with people sometimes 
about this matter, and tell them what a blessing it 
would bring upon them and their houses, and all 
that they had. He that makes his house a little 
eburch, shall find, that God will make it a little 
sanctuary. It may be of use to give a particular 
account of his practice in this matter, because it 
was very exemplary. 


As 
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As to the time of it, his rule was, commonly, the 
earlier the better, both morning and evening ; in 
the morning before worldly business crowded in, 
carly will I seek thee. Ue that is the first should 
have the first ; nor is it fit that the worship of God 
should stand by and wait while the world’s turn is 
served. And early in tlre evening, before the chil- 
dren and servants began to be sleepy; and there- 
fore, if it might be, he would have prayer at night 
before supper, that the body might be the more fit 
to serve the soul in that service of God. And in- 
deed he did industriously contrive all the circum- 
stances of his family-worship, so as to make it most 
solemn and most likely to answer the end. He 
always made it the business of every day, and not 
(as too many make it) a by-business. This being 
his fixed principle, all other affairs must be sure to 
give way to this. And he would tell those who 
objected against family-worship, that they could not 
get time for i; that if they would but put on 
Christian resolution at first, they would not find 
the difficulty so great as they imagined ; but after 
awhile, their other affairs would fall in easily and 
naturally with this, especially where there is that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct. Nay, they 
would find it to be a great preserver of order and 
decency in a family, and it would be like a hem 
to all their other business, to keep it from ravell- 
ing. He was ever careful to have all his family 
present at family-worship. Though sometimes, 
living in the country, he bad a great household ; 
yet he would have not only his children and so- 
journers (if he had any) and domestic servants, 
but his workmen and day-labourers, and all that 
were employed for him, if they were within call to 
be present, to join with him in this service ; and 
as it was an act of his charity many times - set 
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them to work for him, so to that he added this act 
of piety, to set them to work for God. — And 
usually when he paid his workmen their wages, he 
gave them some-good counsel about their souls. 
Yet if any that should come to family-worship 
were at a distance, and must be staid for long, he 
would rather want them, than put the duty much 
out of time; and would. sometimes say at a night, 
‘* better one away than all sleepy.” 

The performances of his family-worship were 
ile same morning and evening. He observed that 
under the law, the morning and the evening lamb, 
had. the same meat-offering and  drink-offering, 
(Exod.gxxix.! 39-6418) He always began with a 
short, but very solemn prayer, imploring the divine 
presence ne eran assistance and acceptance ; 
particularly begging a blessing upon the word to 
be read, in reference to which he often put up this 
petition ; ‘“‘ That the same Spirit. that indited the 
Scripture, would enable us to understand the Scrip- 
ture, and to make up something to ourselves out 
of it that may do us good:” and esteeming the 
word of God as his necessary food, he would some- 
times pray in a morning, “that our souls might 
have a good meal out of it.’ He commonly con- 
cluded even this short prayer, as he did also his 
blessings before and after meat, with a doxology, 
as Paul upon all occasions, to him be glory, &c. 
which is properly adoration, and is an_ essential 
part of prayer. 

He next sung a psalm, and commonly he sung 
David's psalms in order, throughout; sometimes 
using the old translation, but generally Mr. Bar- 
ton’s: and his usual w ay was to singa whole psalm 
throughout, though perhaps along one, and to sing 
quick ; (yet with a good variety of proper and. plea- 
sant tunes) and that he might do so, usually the 
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psalm was sting without reading the line betwixt 
Reve one in the family having a book;) which he 
preferred much before the common way of singing, 
where it might conveniently be done, as more 
agreeable to the practice of the primitive church, 
and the reformed churches abroad; and by this 
means he thought the duty more likely to be. per- 
formed in the spirit, and with the understanding ; 
the sense being not so broken, nor the affections 
interrupted, as in reading the line betwixt. He 
would say, that a scripture ground for singing 
psalms in families, might be taken from Psaln 
exvili. 15. The voice of rejowing and of salvation, 
is in the tabernacles of the righteous; and that 
it is a way to hold forth godliness (like Rahab’s 
scarlet thread, Josh. ii. 17.) ‘to such as pass by our 
windows. 

He. next read a portion of Scripture, taking the 
Bible in order. He would sometimes blame those 
who only pray in their families, and do not read the 
Scripture. “In prayer we speak to God; by the 
word he speaks to us; and is there any reason” 
(saith he) ‘that we should speak all?” In the 
Tabernacle the priests were every day to burn in- 
cense, and to light the lamps; the former figuring 
the duty of prayer, the latter the duty of reading 
the word. Sometimes he would say, “ those do 
well that pray morning and evening in their fami- 
lies ; those do better, that pray and read the Scrip- 
tures ; but those do best of all that pray, and read, 
and sing psalms; and Christians should covet 
earnestly the best gifts.” 

He advised the reading of the Scripture in order; 
for though one star in the firmament of the Scrip- 
ture differ from another star in glory, yet wherever 
God hath a mouth to speak, we should have an ear 
to hear; and the diligent searcher may find much 

excellent 
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excellent matter in those parts of Scripture, which 
we are sometimes tempted to think might have 
been spared. How affectionately would he some- 
times bless God for every book, and chapter, and 
verse, and line in the Bible! 

What he read in his family, he always expound- 
ed; and exhorted all ministers to do so, as an ex- 
cellent means of increasing their acquaintance with 
the Scripture. His expositions were not so much 
critical as plain, . and practical, and useful; and 
such as tended to edification, and to answer the 
end for which the Scriptures were written, which is 
to make us wise to salvation. . And herein he had 
a peculiar excellence, performing that daily exer- 
cise with so much judgment, and at the same time 
with such facility and clearness, as if every expo- 
sition had been premeditated; and very instructive 
they were, as well as affecting to the auditors. His 
observations were many times very pretty and sur- 
prizing, and such as one shall not ordinarily meet 
with. Commonly in his expositions he reduced the 
matter of the chapter or psalm read, to some heads ; 
not by a logical analysis, which often minceth 
it too small, and confounds the sense with the 
terms; but by such a distribution as the matter did 
most easily and unforcedly fall into. He often 
mentioned that saying of Tertullian’s, “‘I adore 
the fulness of the Scriptures ;” and sometimes that, 
“ Scriptura semper habet aliquid relegentibus.” 
When sometimes he had hit upon some useful ob- 
servation that was new to him, he would say after- 
wards to those about him, “ How often have I read 
this chapter, and never before now took notice of 
such a thing in it!” He put bis children, while they 
were with him, to write these expositions; and 
when they were gone from him, the strangers that 
sojourned with him did the same. What collec- 
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tions his children had, though but broken and 
very imperfect hints, yet, when afterwards they 
were disposed of in the world, were of good use to 
them and their families. Some expositions of this 
nature, that is, plain and practical, and helping to 
raise the affections and guide the conversation by 
the word, he often wished were published by some 
good hand for the benefit of families: but such was 
his great modesty and self-diffidence (though few 
more able for it) that he would never be persuaded 
to attempt any thing of that kind himself. As an 
evidence how much his heart was upon it, to have 
the word of God read and understood in families, 
take this passage out of his last will and testament: 
‘** I give and bequeath to each of my four daugh- 
ters, Mr. Pool’s English Annotations upon the 
Bible, in two volumes, of the last and best edition 
that shall be to be had at the time of my decease, 
together with Mr. Barton’s last and best ‘Transla- 
tion of the Singing Psalms, one to each of them; 
requiring and requesting them to make daily use 
of the same, for the instruction, edification, and 
comfort of themselves and their families.” But it 
is time we proceed to the method of his family 
worship. 

The chapter or psalm being read and expound- 
ed, he required from his children some account of 
what they could remember of it; and sometimes 
would discourse with them plainly and familiarly 
about it, that he might lead them into an acquaint- 
ance with it; and (if it might be) impress some- 
thing of it upon their hearts. 

He then prayed, and always kneeling, which he 
looked upon as the fittest and most proper gesture 
for prayer; and he took care that his family should 
address themselves to the duty, with the outward 
expressions of reverence and composedness. He 
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usually fetched his matter and expressions in prayer, 
from the chapter that was read, and the psalm that 
was sung, which was often very affecting, and help- 
ed much to stir up and excite praying graces. He 
sometimes observed in those psalms, where refer- 
ence is had to the Scripture stories, as Psalm ]xxxiil. 
and many others, that those who are well acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptures, would not need to make 
use of the help of prescribed forms, which are very 
necessary for those that cannot do the duty without 
them, but are unbecoming those that can; as a 
go-cart is needful to a child, or crutches to one that 
is lame, but neither of them agreeable to one that 
needs them not: it was the comparison he com- 
monly used in this matter. In family prayer he 
was usually most full in giving thanks for family 
mercies, confessing family sins, and begging family 
blessings. Very particular he would sometimes be 
in prayer for his family; if any. were absent, they 
were sure to have an express petition put up for 
them. He used to observe concerning Job, (chap. 
i. 5.) that he offered burnt-offerings for his chil- 
dren, aecording to the number of them all, an 
offering for each child; and so would he sometimes 
in praying for his children, put up a petition for 
each child. He always observed at the annual re- 
turn of the birth-day of each of his children, to 
bless God for his mercy to bim and his wife in that 
child; the giving of it, the continuance of it, the 
comfort they had in it, &c. with some special re- 
quest to God for that child. Every servant and 
sojourner, at their coming into his family and their 
going out (besides the daily remembrances of 
them) had a particular petition put up for them, 
according as their circumstances were, The stran- 
gers that were at any time within his gates, he was 
wont particularly to recommemd to God in prayer, 
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with much affection, and Christian concern for 
them and their concernments. He was daily mind- 
ful of those that desired his prayers for them, and 
would say sometimes, ‘‘it is a great comfort that 
God knows whom we mean in prayer, though we 
do not name them.” Particular providences con- 
cerning the country, as to health or sickness, good 
or bad weather, or the ike, he commonly took no- 
tice of in prayer, as there was occasion; and would 
often beg of God to fit us for the next providence, 
whatever it might be: nor did he ever forget to 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem. He always con- 
cluded family prayer, both morning and evening, 
with a solemn benediction, after the doxclogy ; the 
blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, be with us,&c. ‘Thus did he 
daily bless his household. 

Immediately after the prayer was ended, his 
children together, with bended knee, asked _bless- 
ing? of him and their mother ; that is, desired of 
them to pray to God to bless them: which blessing 
was given with great solemnity and affection ; and 
if any of them were absent, they were remembered, 
* The Lord bless you and your brother,” or ‘ you 
and your sister that is absent.” 

This was his daily worship, which he never 
altered (unless as is after mentioned,) nor ever 
omitted any part of, though he went from home 
never so early, or returned. never so late, or had 
never so much business for his servants to do. He 
would say that sometimes he saw cause to shorten 
them; but he would never omit any ; for if an ex- 
cuse be once admitted for an omission, it will be 
often returning. He was not willing (unless the 


7 Asked blessing,) See Life of Nicholas Verrar, Vol. Y. 
p. 165. : 
necessity 
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necessity were urgent) that any should go from his 
house in a morning before family worship; but 
upon such an occasion would mind his friends, 
that ‘prayer and provender never hinder a jour- 
ney.” 

He managed his daily family-worship, so as to 
make it a pleasure and not a task to his children 
and servants; for he was seldom long and never 
tedious in the service; the yariety of the duties 
made it the more pleasant; so that none who jomed 
with him had ever any reason to say, behold what 
a weariness is it / such an excellent faculty he had 
of rendering religion the most sweet and amiable 
employment in the world; and so careful was he 
(like Jacob) to drive as the children could go, not 
putting new wine into old bottles. fF some good 
people that mean well would do likewise, it might 
prevent many of those prejudices which young per- 
sons are apt to conceive against religion, when the 
services of it are made a toil and a terror to 
them. 

On Thursday evenings (instead of reading) he 
catechised his children and servants in the Assem- 
blies Catechism, with the proofs, or sometimes in a 
little Catechism, concerning the matter of prayer, 
published in the year 1674, and said to be written 
by Dr. Collins, which they learned for their help 
in the gift of prayer, and he explained it to them. 
Or else they read, and he examined them in some 
other useful book, as Mr. Pool’s Dialogues against 
the Papists, the Assemblies Confession of Faith, 
with the Scriptures, or the like. 

On Saturday evenings, bis children and servants 
gave him an account what they could remember of 
the chapters that had been expounded all the week 
before, in order, each a several part, helping one 
another’s memories for the recollecting of it. ‘This 
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he called, gathering up the fragments which 
remained, that nothing might be lost. He would 
say to them sometimes as Christ to his disciples, 
Have ye understood all these things? Tf not, he 
took that occasion to explain them more fully. 
This exercise (which he constantly kept up all 
along) was both delightful and profitable, and being 
managed by him with so much prudence and: sweet- 
ness, helped to instil into those about him betimes, 
the knowledge and love of the holy Scriptures. 

When he had sojourners in his family, who were 
able to bear a part in such a service, he had com- 
monly in the winter time, set weekly conferences, 
on questions proposed, for their mutual edification 
and comfort in the fear of God; the substance of 
what was said, he himself took and kept an account 
of in writing. 

But the Lord’s Day he called and counted the 
queen of days, the pearl of the week, and observed 
it accordingly. The Fourth Commandment inti- 
mates a special regard to be had to the Sabbath in 
families, Thou and thy son and thy daughter, &c. 
it is the Sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings. 
In this therefore he was very exact, and abounded 
in the work of the Lord in his family on that day. 
Whatever were the circumstances of his public op- 
portunities, (which varied, as we shall find after- 
wards) his family religion on that day was the 
same: extraordinary sacrifices must never super- 
sede the continual burnt-offering and his meat-of- 
JSering, (Numb. xxviii. 15.) His common saluta- 
tion of his family or friends, on the Lord’s day 
in the morning, was that of the primitive Chris- 
tians; The Lord is risen, he is risen indeed; making 
it his chief business on that day, to celebrate the 
memory of Christ’s resurrection; and he would say 
sometimes, “Every Lord’s day, is a true Chris- 
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tian’s Easter-day.” He took care to have his fa- 
mily ready early on that day, and was larger in 
exposition and prayer on Sabbath mornings, than 
on other days. He would often remember. that 
under the law the daily sacrifice. was doubled on 
Sabbath days, ¢wo lambs in the morning, and two 
in the evening. He had always a particular sub- 
ject for his expositions on Sabbath mornings ; the 
harmony of the Evangelists several times over, the 
Scripture prayers, Old ‘Testament prophesies of 
Christ, Christ the true treasure (so he entitled 
that subject) sought and found in the field of the 
Old Testament. _ He constantly sung a psalni after 
dinner, and another after supper, on the Lord’s 
days. And in the evening of the day his children 
and servants were catechized and examined in the 
sense and meaning of the answers in the Catechism ; 
that they might not say it (as he used to tell them) 
like a parrot, by rote.. Then the day's sermons 
were repeated, commonly by one of his children, 
when they were grown up, and while they were 
with him; and the family gave an. account what 
they could remember of the word of the day, which 
he endeavoured to fasten upon them, asa nail in 
a sure place. In his prayers on the evening of the 
Sabbath, he was often more than ordinarily en- 
larged; as one that found not only God’s service 
perfect freedom, but his work its own wages, and 
a great reward; not only after keeping, but (as 
he used to observe from Psalm xix. 11.) 7 keeping 
God’s Commandments. A present reward of obedi- 
ence 7 obedience. In that prayer he was usually 
very particular in praying for his family and all that 
belonged to it. It was a prayer he often put 
up, “‘that we might have grace to carry it as a 
minister, and a minister’s wife, and a minister’s chil- 
dren, and a minister’s servants should carry it, that 
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the ministry might in nothing be blamed.” He 
would sometimes be a particular intercessor for the 
towns and parishes adjacent: how have I heard him, 
‘when he hath been in the mount with God, in a 
Sabbath evening prayer, wrestle with the Lord for 
Chester, and Shrewsbury, and Nantwich, and Wrex- 
ham, and Whitchurch, &c. those mests of souls, 
wherein there are so many, they cannot .discern 
between their right hand and their left in spiritual 
things, &c. Heclosed his Sabbath work in his family 
with singing Psalm 134, and after it a solemn bless- 
ing of his family. 

Thus was he prophet and priest in his own 
house; and he was king there too, ruling in the 
fear of God, and not suffering sin upon any under 
his roof. 

He had many years ago a man-servant that was 
once overtaken in drink abroad; for which, the 
next morning at family worship, he solemnly reproved 
him, admonished him, and prayed for him with a 
spirit of meekness, and soon after parted with him. 
But there were many that were his servants, who by 
the blessing of God upon his endeavours, got those 
good impressions upon their souls which they re- 
tained ever after; and blessed God with all their 
hearts that ever they came under his roof. J’ew went 
from his service till they were married, and went to 
families of their own; and some, after they had been 
matried and had buried their yoke-fellows, returned 
to his service again, saying, Master, it is good io 
be here. 

He brought up his children in the fear of God, 
with a great deal of care and tenderness, and did 
by his practice, as well as upon all occasions in 
discourses, condemn the indiscretion of those pa- 
rents who are partial in their affections to their 
children, making a difference between them, which 
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he observed did often prove of ill consequence in 
families; and lay a foundation of envy, contempt, 
and discord, which turns to their shame and ruin. 
His carriage towards his children was with great 
mildness and gentleness, as one who desired rather 
to be loved than feared by them. He was as care- 
ful not to provoke them to wrath, nor to discourage 
them, as he was to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. He ruled indeed, 
and kept up his authority, but it was with wisdom 
and love, and not with a high hand. He allowed 
his children a great degree of freedom with him, 
which gave him the opportunity of reasoning them, 
not frightening them into that which is good. He 
did much towards the instruction of his children in 
the way of familiar discourse, according to that 
excellent directory for religious education, (Deut. 
vi. 7.) Zhou shalt whet these things (so the word 
is which he said noted frequent repetition of the 
same things) upon thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sitiest in thy house, &c. which made 
them love home, and delight in his company, and 
greatly endeared religion to them. 

He did not burthen his childrens’ memories by 
imposing upon them the getting of chapters and 
psalms without book; but endeavoured to make 
the whole word of God familiar to them, (especi- 
ally the Scripture stories) and to bring them to un- 
derstand it and love it, and then they would easily 
remember it. He used to observe from Psalm 
cxix. 93, I will never forget thy precepts, for with 
them thou hast quickened me; that we are then 
likely to remember the word of God when it doth 
us good. 

He taught all his children to write himself, and 
set them betimes to write sermons, and other 
things that might be of use to them. He taught 
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his eldest daughter the Hebrew Tongue when she 
was about six or seven years old, by an English 
Hebrew Grammar, which he made on purpose for 
her; and she went so far in it, as to be able readily 
to read and construe a Hebrew psalm. 

He drew up a shert form of the Baptismal Cove- 
nant, for the use of his children; it was this: _ 

** I take God the Father to be my chiefest good, 
and highest end. 

“1 take God the Son to be my Prince and 
Saviour. 

“ T take God the Holy Ghost to be my Sancti- 
fier, Teacher, Guide, and Comforter. 

“ Ttake the word of God to be my rule in all 
my actions. 

“‘ And the people of God to be my people in all 
conditions. 

““ I do likewise devote and dedicate unto the 
Lord, my whole self, all I am, all I have, and all 
I can do. 

“And this I do deliberately, sincerely, freely, 
and for ever.” 

This he taught his children, and they each of 
them solemnly repeated it every Lord’s day in the 
evening, after they were catechized, he putting his 
Amen to it, and sometimes adding, ‘‘ so say, and 
so do, and you are made for ever.” 

He also took pains with them, to lead them into 
the understanding of it, and to persuade them to a 
free and. cheerful consent to it. And when they 
grew up, he made them all write it over severally 
with their own hands, and very solemnly set their 
names to it, which he told them he would keep by 
him, and it should be produced as a testimony 
against them, in case they should afterwards depart 
from God, and turn from following after him. 
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He was careful to bring his children betimes 
(when they were about sixteen years of age*) to 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, to take the 
covenant of God upon themselves, and to make 
their dedication to God their own act and deed ; 
and a great deal of pains -he took with them, to 
prepare them for that great ordinance, and so to 
transmit them into the state of adult Church-mem- 
bership: and he would often blame parents, who 
would think themselves undone if they had not 
their children baptized, and yet took no care when 
they grew up and made a profession of the Christian 
religion, to persuade them to the Lord’s Supper. 
“ Tt is true” (he would say) “ buds and blossoms 


* Sixteen years of age.] In this very important matter, he 
remembered and acted upon the excellent model, according to 
which he himself had been instructed, under Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster School (See above, p. 126.) The age of fourteen 
years has, since the Reformation, often been fixed upon for 
the solemn undertaking upon ourselves of our baptismal vows 
in Confirmation, and so, by consequence, for the immediately 
subsequent admission to the Lord’s Supper. “ At fourteen 
years old” (says Bernard, in his Life of Abp. Usher), “ he 
was called to the receiving of the Communion,” p. 27. And 
. Will. Whiston informs us of his father, that he was particularly 
attentive to the fitting the younger persons of his parish, four 
times in the year, for their first Communion, ‘ My father” 
(this he did, notwithstanding he was blind) “ performed all 
parochial duties himself: in saying the Prayers, Psalms, and 
Lessons, and preaching every Lord’s day twice, and admini- 
stering both Baptism and the Lord’s Supper by heart, to which 
Jast he admitted me at fourteen years of age.” Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Mr. William Whiston, Vol. 1. p. 9. The 
custom of fixing upon the precise wera of fourteen years was 
founded, probably, in one of the Canons of the year 1571. 
« Quivis Rector, &¢. exhibebit Episcopo, &c. nomina et cog- 
nemina parochianorum suorum, tam marium, quam foeminarum 
(eorum inquam) qui cum exegerint annum etatis sue decimum 
guartum, tamen ad sacrosanctam Communionem (ut statutis et 
legibus ecclesiasticis hujus regni teneutur) non accesserint.”— 
Wilkins’s Concilia, Vol. LV. p. 265. 
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are not fruit, but they give hopes of fruit; and 
parents may and should take hold of the good 
beginnings of grace which they sce in their children, 

by “those + to bind them so much the closer to, and 
lead them so much the faster in the way that is 
called holy. By this solemn engagement the door 
which stood half open before, and invited the thief, 
is shut and bolted against temptation.” And to 
those who pleaded that they were not fit, he would 
say, “ that the further they went into the world, the 
less fit they would be. Quiz non est hodie cras minus 
aptus ert.” Not that children should be compelled 
to it, nor those that are wilfully ignorant, untoward, 
and perverse, admitted to it, but those children 
that are hopeful and well inclined to the things of 
God, and appear to be concerned in other duties 
of religion, when they begin to put away childish 
things, should be incited and encouraged, and per- 
suaded to this, that the matter may be brought to 
an issue. Nay, but we will serve the Lord; fast 
bind, fast find. Abundant thanksgivings have been 
rendered to God by many of his friends for his 
advice and assistance herein. 

In dealing with his children about their spiritual 
state, he took hold of them very much by the handle 
of their infant baptism, and frequently inculcated that 
upon them, that they were born in God’s house, 
and were betimes dedicated and given up to him, 
and therefore were obliged to be his servants, 
Psalm cxvi. 16. J am thy servant, because the 
son of thy handmaid. 'This he was wont to illus- 
trate to them by the comparison of taking a lease 
of a fair estate for a child in the cradle, and 
putting his life into it. ‘The child then knows no- 
thing of the matter, nor is he capable of consent- 
ing ; however, then he is maintained out of it, and 
hath an interest in it; and when he grows up and 
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becomes able to chuse, and refuse for himself, if 
he go to his landlord, and claim the benefit of the 
lease, and promise to pay the rent, and do the ser- 
vices, well and good, he hath the benefit of it: if 
otherwise, it is at his peril. “ Now children,” 
(would he say) “ our great landlord was willing that 
your lives should be put into the lease of Heaven 
and happiness, and it was done accordingly by 
your baptism, which is the seal of the righteous- 
ness that is by faith; and by that it was assured 
to you, that if you would pay the rent and do the 
service, that is, live a life of faith and repentance, 
and sincere obedience, you shall never be turned 
off the tenement. But if now you dislike the terms, 
and refuse to pay this rent (this chief rent, so he 
would call it, for it is no rack) you forfeit the lease; 
however, you cannot but say, that you had a kind- 
ness done you, to have your lives put into it.” Thus 
did he frequently deal with his children, and even 
travail in birth again to see Christ formed in them, 
and from this topic he generally argued, and he 
would often say, ‘* If infant baptism were more im- 
proved, it would be less disputed.” 

He not only taught his children betimes to pray, 
(which he did especially by his own. pattern, his 
method and expressions in prayer being very easy 
and plain) but when they were young he put them 
upon it to pray together, and appointed them on 
Saturdays in the afternoon to spend some time toge- 
ther, none but they and such of their age as might 
occasionally be with them, in reading good books, 
especially those for children, and in singing and 
praying ; and would sometimes tell them for. their 
encouragement, that the God with whom we have 
to do, understands broken language. And if we do 
as well as we can in the sincerity of our hearts, we 
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shall not only be accepted but taught to do better: 
To him that hath shail be given. 

He sometimes set his children, in their own read- 
ing of the Scriptures, to gather out such passages 
as they took most notice of, and thought most con- 
siderable, and write them down: though this per- 
formance was very small,” yet the endeavour was of 
good use. He also directed them to insert in a 
paper book, which each of them had for the pur- 
pose, remarkable sayings and stories, which they met 
with in reading such other good books as he put 
into their hands. 

He took a pleasure in relating to them the remark- 
able providences of God, both in his own time, and 
in the days of old, which he said, parents were 
taught to do by that appointment, Exod. xii. 26, 27. 
Your children shall ask you in time to come, what 
mean you by this service? and you shall tell them 
so and so. 

What his pious care was concerning his children, 
and with what a godly jealousy he was jealous over 
them, take in one instance. When they had been 
for a week or a fortnight kindly entertained at Bangor 
(as they were often) he thus writes in his diary upon 
their return home: “ My care and fear is, lest 
converse with such so far above them, though of 
the best, should have influence upon them to lift 
them up, when I had rather they should be kept 
low.” For as he did not himself, so he was very 
solicitous to teach his children, not ¢o mind high 
things; nor to desire them, nor to expect them in 
this world. 

We shall conclude this chapter with another 
passage out of his Diary, April 12, 1681.  “ This 
day fourteen years the Lord took my first-born 
son from me, the beginning of my strength, with a 
stroke.. In the remembrance whereof my heart 
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melted this evening: I begged pardon for the Jonafi 
that raised the storm; I blessed the Lord that hath 
spared the rest; I begged mercy, mercy for every’ 
one of them, and absolutely and unreservedly devoted 
and dedicated them, myself, my whole self, estate, 
interest, life, to the will and service of that God 
from whom I received all. Father, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come, &c.” 


CHAP. V. 


His Ejectment from Worthenbury, his Noncon- 
formty, his Removes to Broad Oak, and the 
Providences that were concerning him to the 
Year. 1672. 


HAVING thus laid together the instances of his- 
Family religion, we must now return to the history 
of events that were concerning him, and are obliged 
te look back to the first year after his marriage, 
which was the year that king Charles the Second 
came in; a year of great changes and struggles in 
the land, which Mr. Baxter, in his Life, gives a 
full and clear and impartial idea of; by which it 
may easily be guessed, how it went with Mr. Henry 
in his low and narrow sphere, whose sentiments in 
those things were very much the same with Mr. 
Baxter's. 

Many of his best friends in Worthenbury parish 
were lately removed by death ; Emeral family con- 
trary to what it had been; and the same spirit 
which that year revived all the nation over, was 
working violently in that country, viz. -a spirit of 
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great enmity to such men as Mr. Henry was. 
Worthenbury, upon the king’s coming in, returned 
into its former relation to Bangor, and was looked 
upon as a chapelry dependant upon that. Mr. 
Robert Fogg had for many years held the sequestered 
rectory of Bangor, which now Dr. Henry Bridgman 
(son to John bishop of Chester, and brother to the 
lord keeper Bridgman) returned to the possession 
of. By which Mr. Henry was soon apprehensive 
that his interest at Worthenbury was shaken: but 
thus he writes, ‘“‘ The will of the Lord be done. 
Lord, if my work be done here, provide some other 
for this people that may be more skilful, and more 
successful, and cut out work for me elsewhere; 
however, I will take nothing ill which God doth 
with me.” . 

He laboured what he could to make Dr. Bridgman 
his friend, who gave him good words and was very 
civil to him, and assured him that he would never 
remove him till the law did. But he must look upon 
himself as the doctor’s curate, and depending upon 
his will, which kept him in continual expectation of 
aremoval; however he continued in his liberty there 
above a year, though: in very fickle and precarious 
circumstances. 

The grand question now on foot was, whether to 
conform or no? He used all means possible to satisfy 
himself concerning it, by reading and discourse 
(particularly at Oxford with Dr. Fell, afterwards 
bishop of Oxford) but in vain, his dissatisfaction 
remained. ‘ However,” (saith he) ‘‘ I dare not 
judge those that do conform, for who am I that 
{ should judge my brother?” He hath noted, that 
being at Chester, in discourse with the dean and 
chancellor and others, about this time, the great 
argument they used with him to persuade him to 
conform was, that else he would lose his prefer- 
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ment; “and what” (said they) “ you are a young 
man, and are you wiser than the king and bishops?” 
But this. is his reflection upon it afterwards, ‘‘ God 
grant I may never be left to consult with flesh and 
blood in such matters.” 

In September, 1660, Mr. Fogg, and Mr. Steel, 
and. Mr. Henry were presented at Flint. Assizes for 
not reading the Common Prayer, though as yet it 
was not enjoined; but there were some busy people 
that would outrun the law. They entered their 
appearance, and it fell: for soon after the king’s 
declaration °, touching ecclesiastical affairs, came 
out, which promised liberty, and gave hopes .of 
settlement; but the Spring Assizes afterwards Mr. 
Steel and Mr. Henry were presented again, On 
this he writes, ‘‘ Be merciful to me, O God, for 
man would swallow me up. The Lord shew me 
what he would have me to do, for I am afraid of 
nothing but sin.” 

It appears by the hints of his diary, that he had 
melancholy apprehensions at this time about public 
affairs, seeing and hearing of so many faithful mi- 
nisters disturbed, silenced, and ensnared; the ways 
of Sion mourning, and the quiet in the land treated 
as the troubiers of it; his soul wept in secret for 
it. And yet he joined in the annual commemora- 
tion of the king’s restoration, and preached on 
Mark xii. 17, Render to Cesar ihe things that are 
Caesar's; considering (saith he) that it was his 
right; also the sad posture of the civil government 
through usurpers, and the manner of his coming 
in, without bloodshed. This he would all his days 
speak of as a national, mercy, but what he rejoiced 
in with a great deal of trembling for the ark of 
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God; and he would sometimes say,. that ‘‘ during 
those years between forty and sixty, though on 
civil accounts there were great disorders, and the 
foundations were out of course, yet in the matters 
of God’s worship, things went well; there was 
freedom and reformation, and a face of godliness 
was upon the nation, though there were those that 
made but a mask of it. Ordinances were-admi- 
nistered in power, and purity, and though there 
was much amiss, yet religion, at least in the pro- 
fession of it, did prevail. This (saith he) we know 
very well, let men say what they will’ of those 
times.” 


In 


® Say what they will.) We have other testimonies of the 
like import. “ I know,” (says Richard Baxter) ‘‘ in these 
times you may meet with men that confidently affirm, that all 
religion was then trodden down, and heresy and schism were 
the only piety: but I give warning to all ages by the experience 
of this incredible age, that they take heed how they believe 
any, whoever they be, while they are speaking for the interest 
of their factions and opinions, against those that were their 
real or supposed adversaries.” Lzfe and Times, Part I. p. 86. 
And again, speaking of the same times: “ If any shall demand 
whether the increase of godliness wus answerable in all places 
to what I have mentioned (and none deny that it was with ws), 
I answer, that however meu that measure godliness by their 
gain and interest and domination, do go about to persuade the 
world that godliness then went down, and was almost extin- 
guished, I must bear this faithful witness to those times, that 
as far as I was acquainted, where before there was one godly 
profitable preacher, there was then six or ten; and taking one 
place with another, I conjecture there is a proportionable in- 
crease of truly godly people, not counting heretics, or perfi- 
dious rebels, or church-disturbers, as such, But this increase 
of godliness was not in all places alike: for in some places, 
where the ministers were formal, or ignorant, or weak and 
imprudent, contentious or negligent, the parishes were as bad 
as heretofore. And in some places where the ministers had 
excellent parts, and holy lives, and thirsted after the good of 
souls, and wholly devoted themselves, their time and lee 

an 
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In November, 1660, he took the oath of allegiance 
at Orton, before sir Thomas Hanmer, and two other 
justices, of which he hath left a memorandum in his 
diary, with this added, ‘‘ God so help me, as I 
purpose in my heart to do accordingly ;” nor could 
any more conscientiously observe that oath of God 
than he did, nor more sincerely promote the ends 


of it. 

That year (according to an agreement with some 
of his brethren in the ministry, who hoped thereby 
to oblige some people) he preached upon Christ- 
mas-day. The Sabbath before, it happened. that 


and estates thereunto, and thought no pains or cost too much, 
there abundance were converted’ to serious godliness, And 
with those of a middle state usually they had a middle measure 
of success. And I must add this to the true information of 
posterity, that God did so wonderfully bless the labours of 
his unanimous faithful ministers, that had it not been for the 
faction of the prelatists on one side, that drew men off, and 
the factions of the giddy and turbulent sectaries on the other 
side, (who pulled down all government, cried down the mi- 
nisters, and broke all into confusion, and made the people at 
their wits’ end, not knowing what religion to be of ;) together 
with some laziness and selfishness in many of the ministry, I 
say, had it not been for these impediments, England had 
been like in a quarter of an age to have become a land of 
saints, and a pattern of holiness to all the world, and the un- 
matchable paradise of the earth. Never were such fair oppor- 
tunities to sanctify a nation lost and trodden under foot, as 
have been in this land of late! Woe be to them that were the 
causes of it!” Efe and Times, Part I. p.96. And, if we may 
believe a very partial, and by no means accurate writer, 
speaking of a part of the religion of those times, “ the Lord’s 
day was observed with the greatest strictness; all public- 
houses were shut up; there was no traveller on the road, or 
walker in the fields, except in cases of absolute necessity. 
Reading the Scripture, repeating sermons, family prayer, and 
singing of psalms were so universal in the City of London, that 
you might walk the streets on the Lord’s day evening without 
secing an idle person, or hearing any thing but the voice of 
prayer and praise from churches and private houses.” Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, Vol. U. p. 591. 
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the 23d chapter of Leviticus (which treats intirely 
of the Jewish feasts, called there the feasts of the 
Lord) came in course to be expounded, which gaye 
him occasion to distinguish of feasts into divine and 
ecclesiastical. The divine feasts that the Jews had 
were those there appointed; their ecclesiastical 
feasts were those of Purim and of Dedication: and 
in the application of it, he said, ‘‘ he knew no 
divine feast we have under the Gospel but the Lord’s 
day, intended for the commemoration of the whole 
mercy of our redemption. And the most that 
could be said for Chri8tmas was, that it is an eccle- 
stastical feast; and it is questionable with some, 
whether church or state, though they might make 
a good day, (Esth. ix. 19. » could make a holy day: 
nevertheless, forasmuch as we find our Lord Jesus 
(John x. 22.) so far complying with the church- 
feast of Dedication, as to take occasion from the 
people’s coming together, to preach to them, he 
purposed to preach upon Christmas-day, knowing 
it to be his duty, in season and out of season.” 
He preached on 1 Johniii. 8, For this purpose was 
the Son of God manifested, that he might destroy 
the works of the devil. And he minded “his people, 
that it is double dishonour to Jesus Christ, to prac- 
tice the works of the devil, then when we keep a 
feast in memory of his manifestation. 

His annuity from Emeral was now withheld because 
he did not read the common-prayer (though as yet 
there was no law for reading of it.) Hereby he was 
disabled to do what he had been wont, for the help 
and relief of others; and this he has recorded as that 
which troubled him most under that disappointment ; 
but he blessed God, that he had a heart to do good, 
even when his hand was empty. 


When Emeral family was unkind to him, he 
reckoned 
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reckoned it a great mercy, which he gave God 
thanks for, (who makes every creature to be that 
to us that it is) that Mr. Broughton and his family 
(which is of considerable figure in the parish) con- 
tinued their kindness and respects to him, and their 
countenance of his ministry, which he makes a 
grateful mention of more than once in his diary. 

Many attempts were made in the year 1661, to 
disturb and ensnare him; and it was still expected, 
that he would have been hindered. ‘“ Methinks,” 
saith he, “‘ Sabbaths were never so sweet as they 
are, now we are kept at stich uncertainties ; now a 
day in thy courts is better than a thousand; such a 
day as this,” saith he of a sacrament-day that year, 
“ better than ten thousand: O that we might yet 
see many such days!” 

He was advised by Mr. Ratcliff of Chester, and 
others of his friends, to enter an action against 
Mr. P. for his annuity, and did so; “ but concern- 
ing the success of it,” saith he, “‘I am not over 
solicitous: for though it be my due, (Luke x. 7.) 
yet it was not that which I preached for; and God 
knows I would much rather preach for nothing, 
than not at all; and besides, 1 know assuredly, if 
I should be cast, God would make it up to me 
some other way.” After some proceedings he not 
only moved, but solicited, Mr. P. to refer it; 
‘* having learned,” saith he, “that it is no dispa- 
ragement, but an honour, for the party wronged to 
be first in seeking reconciliation : the Lord (if it 
be his will) incline his heart to peace. I have 
now, saith he, “ two great concerns upon the 
wheel, one in reference to my maintenance for 
time past; the other, as to my continuance for the 
future; the Lord be my friend in both; but of the 
two, rather in the latter, But,” saith he, “ many 

of 
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of greater gifts and grace than, I are laid aside 
already, and when my turn comes, I know not: 
the will of God be done: he can do his work with- 
out us.” 

The issue of this affair was, that there having 
been some disputes between Mr. P. and Dr. Bridg- 
man, about the tithe of Worthenbury, wherein 
Mr. P. had clearly the better claim to make; yet 
by the mediation of Sir Thomas Hanmer they came 
to this agreement, September 11, 1661, that Dr. 
Bridgman and his successors, parsons of Bangor, 
should have and receive all the tithe corn and hay 
of Worthenbury, without the disturbance of the 
said Mr. P. or his heirs (except the tithe hay of 
Emeral demesn) upon condition that Dr. Bridgman 
should before the first of November following 
“ avoid and discharge the present minister or 
curate, Philip Henry, from the chapel of Wor- 
thenbury ; and not hereafter at any time re-admit 
the said minister, Philip Henry, to officiate the 
said cure.” his is the substance of the articles 
agreed upon between them, pursuant to which 
Dr. Bridgman soon after dismissed Mr. Henry; 
and by a writing under his hand, which was pub- 
lished in the church of Worthenbury, by one of 
Mr. Puleston’s servants, October the 27th follow- 
ing, notice was given to the parish of that dismis- 
sion. That day he preached his farewel sermon 
on’ Phil. i. 27, Only det your conversation be as 
becomes the gospel of Christ. “ In which,” as he 
saith in his diary, “ his desire and design was 
rather to profit than to affect. It matters not what 
becomes of me (whether I come unto you, or else 
be absent) but let your conversation be as becomes 
the Gospel.” His parting prayer for them was, 
“‘ the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, set 
a man over the congregation,” Thus he ceased to 

preach 
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preach to his people there, but he ceased not, to 
love them, and pray for them; and could. not but 
think there remained some dormant relation _be- 
twixt him and them. 

As to the arrears of his annuity fom Mr. P. 
when he was displaced; after some time, Mr. P. 
was willing to give him 1002 which was a good 
deal less than what was due, upon condition that 
he would surrender his deed of annuity, and_ his 
lease of the house, which he for peace sake, was 
willing to do; and so he Jost all the benefit of 
judge “Puleston’s great kindness to him. This, was 
not completed. till September 1062, until which 
time he continued in the house at ‘Worthenbury, 
but never preached so much as once in the church, 
though there were vacancies several times. 

Mr. Richard Hilton. was. immediately put into 
the curacy of Worthenbury, by Dr. Bridgman. 
Mr. Henry went to bear him while he was at Wor- 
thenbury, and joined in all the parts of the public 
worship, particularly attending upon the sacrament 
of Baptism; “ not daring,” saith he, “ to turn my 
back upon God’s ordinance, while the essentials 
of it are retained, though corrupted circumstap- 
tially in the ad: ninistration of it, which God amend.” 
Once being allowed the liberty of his gesture, he 
joined in the Lord’s Supper. He kept up his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Hilton, and (as he saith in 
his diary) endeavoured to possess him with right 
thoughts of his work, and advised hiin the best “he 
could in the soul affairs of that people; ‘‘ which,” 
saith he, “ he seemed to take well; I am sure I 
meant it so, and the Lord make him faithful.” 

Immediately after he was removed and silenced 
at Worthenbury, he was solicited to preach at 
Bangor, and Dr. Bridgman was willing to permit 
it, occasionally ; and intimated to his curate there, 

that 
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that he should never binder it; but Mr. Henry 
declined it. Though his silence was his great grief, 
yet such was his tenderness, that he was not willing 
so far to discourage Mr. Hilton at Worthenbury, 
nor to draw so many of the people from him, as 
would certainly have followed him to Bangor: “ But,” 
saith he, ‘ I cannot get my heart into such a spiri- 
tual frame on Sabbath- days now, as formerly; which 
is both my sin and my affliction. Lord quicken me 
with quickening grace.” 

When the king came in first, and shewed so good 
a temper, as many thought, some of his friends 
were very earnest with him to revive his acquaint- 
ance aud interest at court, which it was thought he 
might easily do. It was reported in the country, 
that the duke of York had enquired aiter him; but 
he heeded not the report, nor would he be per- 
suaded to make any addresses that way: ‘‘ for,” 
saith he, ‘ my friends do not know so weil as I 
the strength of temptation, and my own inability 
to deal with it... Qui bene latuit, bene vivit: Lord, 
lead me not into temptation.” 

He was greatly affected with the temptations and 
afflictions of many faithful ministers of Christ at 
this time, by the pressing of conformity ; and kept 
many private days of fasting and prayer in his own 
house at Worthenbury, secking to turn away the 
wrath of God from the land. He greatly pitied 
some, who by the urgency of friends, and the fear 
of want, were’ over-persuaded to put a force upon 
themselves in their conformity. ‘ The Lord keep 
me, saith he, “ in the critical time!” 

He preached sometimes occasionally in divers 
neighbouring places, till Bartholomew-day, 1662 : 
*“* the day,” saith he, ‘‘ which our sins have made 
one of the saddest days to England, since the death 
of Edward the ViIth; but even this for good, 
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though we know not how nor which way.’ He 
was invited to preach at Bangor on the black Bar- 
tholomew-day, and prepared a sermon on John vii. 
37, In the last day, that great day of the feast, &c. 
but was prevented from preaching it; and was loth 
to strive against so strong a stream. 

As to his non-conformity, which some of his worst 
enemies have said was his only fault, it may not be 
amiss here to give some account of it. 

1. His reasons for his nonconformity were very 
considerable. It was no rash act, but deliberate 
and well weighed in the balances of the sanctuary. 
He could by no means submit to be re-ordained : 
so well satisfied was he in his call to the ministry, 
and his soleran ordination to it, by the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery, which God had 
graciously owned him in, that he durst not do that 
which looked liked a renunciation of it, as null and 
sinful, and would be at least a tacit invalidating 
and condemning of all his administrations. Nor 
could he truly say, ‘‘ that he thought himself moved 
by the Holy Ghost, to take upon him the office of 
a deacon.” He was the more confirmed in this 
/objection, because the then bishop of Chester, Dr. 
Hall, (in whose diocese he was) besides all that 
was required by law, exacted from those that 
came to him to be re-ordained, a subscription to 
this form: Ego A. B. pretensas meas ordinationis 
literas, a quibusdam Presbyteris olim obtentas, jam 
penitus renuncio, et dinutto pro vanis; humiliter 
supplicans quatenus Rev. in Christo Pater et Do- 
minus Dominus Georgius permissione divina Cestr. 
episc. me ad sacrum diaconatus ordinem juxta morem 
et ritus ecclesie Anglicane diznaretur admittere. 
This of re-ordination was the first and great bar to 
his conformity, and which he mostly insisted on. 
He would sometimes say, that for a Presbyter to 
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_ be ordained a deacon, is at best, suscipere gradum 
Simeonis. 

Besides this, he was not at all satisfied to give 
his unfeigned assent and consent, to-all and every 
thing contained in the Book of Common-Pray yer, 
&c.; for he thought that thereby he should receive 
the book itself, and every part thereof, rubricks 
and all, both as true and good; whereas there was 
several things which he could not think to be so. 
The exceptions which the ministers made against 
the Liturgy, at the Savoy-conference, he thought 
very considerable; and could by no means sub- 
mit to, much less approve, of the imposition of the 
ceremonies. He often said, that when Christ came 
to free us from ‘the yoke of one ceremonial law, 
he did not leave it in the power of any man, or 
company of men, in the world, to lay another upon 
our necks. Kneeling at the Lord’s Supper he was 
much dissatisfied about: and it was for many years 
his great grief, and which in his diary he doth often 
most pathetically lament, that by it he was de- 
barred from partaking of that ordinance, in the 
solemn assembly: for to submit to that imposition 
he thought, whatever it was to others (whom he 
‘was far from judging) would be sin to him. He 
never took the Covenant, nor ever expressed an 
fondness for it; and yet he could not think, and 
therefore durst not declare, that (however unlaw- 
fully imposed) it was in itself an unlawful oath, 
and that no person that took it, was under the ob- 
ligation of it: for sometimes quod fiert non debuit 
factum valet. In short, it cannot be wondered at, 
that he was a nonconformist, when the terms of 
conformity were so industriously contrived to keep 
out of the church such men as he; which is mani- 
fest by the full account which Mr. Baxter hath left 
to posterity of that affair; and it is a passage worth 
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noting here, which Dr. Bates in his funeral sermon 
on Mr. Baxter, relates; that when the lord-cham- 
berlain, Manchester, told the king (while the act 
of uniformity was under debate) that he was afraid 
that the terms were so hard, that many of the minis- 
ters would not comply with them; bishop Sheldon 
being present, replied, “ I am afraid they will.” 
And: it is well known how many of the most sober, 
pious, and laborious ministers, in all parts of the 
nation, conformists as well as nonconformists, did 
dislike those impositions. 

He thought it a mercy (since it must be so) that 
the case of nonconformity was made so clear as it 
was, abundantly to satisfy him in his silence and 
sufferings. I have heard that Mr. Anthony Burges, 
who hesitated before, when he read the act, blessed 
God, that the matter was put out of doubt. And 
yet to make sure work, the printing and publishing 
of the new book of Common-Prayer was so de- 
ferred, that few of the ministers, except those in 
London, could possibly get a sight of it, much less 
duly consider of it before the time prefixed; which 
Mr. Steel took notice of in his farewel-sermon at 
Hanmer, Aug. 17, 1662, “ that he was silenced 
and turned out for not declaring his unfeigned as- 
sent and consent to a book which he never saw, nor 
could see.” 

One thing which he comforted himself with in 
his nonconformity was, that as to matters of doubt- 
ful disputation touching church-government, cere- 
monies, and the like, he was unsworn, either on 
one side or the other, and so was free from those 
snares and bands in which so many find themselves 
both tied up from what they would do, and en- 
tangled that they knew not what to do. He was 
one of those that feared an oath, (Eccles. x.. 2.) 
and would often say, “oaths are edged tools, and 
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fot to be played with.” One passage I find in his 
papers, which confirmed him in this satisfaction : 
it is a letter from no less a clergyman than Dr. F. 
of Whitchurch, to one of his par ishioners, who de- 
sired him to give way, that his child might be bap- 

tized by another without the cross and ‘god- fathers, 

if he would not do it so himself; both which he 
refused: it was in the year 1672-3. “ For my 
part,” saith the doctor, “ I freely profess my 
thoughts, that the strict urging of indifferent cere- 
monies, hath done more harm than good; and 
possibly (had all men been left to their Jiberty 
therein) there might have been much more unity, 
and not much less uniformity. But what power 
have I to dispense with myself, being now under 
the obligation of a law and an oath?” And he 
concludes, ‘‘ I am much grieved at the unhappy 
condition of myself, and other ministers, who must 
either lose their parishioners’ love, if they do not 
comply with them, or else break their solemn obli- 
gations to please them.” 

This he would say was the mischief of imposi- 
tions, which ever were, and ever will be, bones of 
contention. When he was at Worthenbury, though 
in the Lord’s Supper he used the gesture of setting 
himself, yet he administered it without scruple to 
some who chose rather to Aneel; and he thought 
that ministers’ hands should not, in such things be 
tied up; but that he ought in his place (though he 
suffered for it) to witness against the making of 
those things the indispensable “terms of communion, 
which Jesus Christ hath not made to be so. Where 
ihe spirit of the Lord, and fy spirit of the Gospel 
as, there is liberty. 

Such as these were the reasons of his non-con- 
formity, which as long as he lived he was more and 
more confirmed in. 

2. His 
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2. His moderation in his ‘nonconformity was very 
exemplary and eminent, and had a great influence 
upon many; to keep them from running into an 
uncharitable and schismatical separation ; which. 
upon all occasions he bore his testimony against, 
and was very industrious to stem the tide of. In 
church-government, that which he desired and wish- 
ed for, was archbishop Usher's reduction of epis- 
copacy. He thought it lawful to join in the Com- 
mon-Prayer in public assemblies, and_ practised 
accordingly, and endeavoured to satisfy others con- 
cerning it. ‘The spirit he was of, was such as made 
him much afraid of extremes, and solicitous for 
nothing more than to maintain and keep Christian 
love and charity among professors; we shall meet 
with several instances of this, in the progress of his 
story, and therefore wave it here. I have been 
told of an aged minister of his acquaintance, who 
being asked upon his death-bed, ‘“ what his thoughts 
were of his nonconformity,” replied, “ he was well 
satisfied in it, and should not have conformed so 
far as he did,” (viz. to join in the Liturgy) “if it 
had not been for Mr. Henry.” ‘Thus was his mo- 
deration known unto all men. 

But to proceed in his story. At Michaelmas, 
1662, he quite left Worthenbury, and came with 
his family to Broad Oak, just nine years from his 
first coming into the country. Being cast by divine 
providence. into. this new place and state of life, 
his care and prayer was, that he might have grace 
and wisdom to manage it to the glory of God, 
‘“‘ which,” saith he, ‘¢ is my chief end.” Within 
three weeks after his coming hither, his second: son 
was born, which we mention for the sake of the 
remark he has upon it: ‘* we have no reason,” 
saith he, “to call him Benoni, I wish we had none 
to call him Ichabod.” And on the day of his 
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family-thanksgiving for that mercy, he writes, “ we 
have reason to rejoice with trembling, for it goes 
ill with the church and people of God, and reason 
to fear worse, because of our own sins, and our 
enemies’ wrath,” 

At the latter end of this year, he hath in his diary 
this note: ‘‘ It is observed of many who_ have 
conformed of late, and fallen from what they for- 
merly professed, that since their so doing, from un- 
blameable, orderly, pious men, they are become 
exceeding dissolute and profane,” and instanceth in 
some. ‘‘ What need have we every day to pray, 
Lord, lead us not into temptation.” 

Tor several years after he came to live at Broad- 
Oak, he went constantly on Lord’s days to the pub- 
lic worship, with his family, at Whitewell Chapel, 
(which is hard by) if there were any supply there, 
as sometimes there was from Malpas; and if none, 
then to Tylstock, (where Mr. Zachary Thomas 
continued for about half a year, and the place was 
a little sanctuary) and when that string failed, 
usually to Whitchurch: and did not preach for a 
great while, unless occasionally, when he visited 
his friends, or to his own family on Lord’s days, 
when the weather hindered them from going abroad. 
He comforted himself, that sometimes in going to 
public worship, he had opportunity of instructing 
and exhorting those that were in company with 
him, by the way, according as he saw they had 
need; and in this his lips fed many, and his tongue 
was as choice silver; and he acted according to 
that rule which he often laid down to himself and 
others, “ that when we cannot do what we would, 
we must do what we can, and the Lord will accept 
us in it.” He made the best of the sermons he 
heard in public: “ it is a mercy,” saith he, ‘“ we 
have bread; though it be not as it hath been, i 

the 
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the finest of the wheat.” Those are froward chil- 
dren who throw away the meat they have if it be 
wholesome, because they have not what they would 
have. When he met with preaching that was weak, 
his note is, “‘ that is a poor sermon indeed, out of 
which no good lesson may be learned.” He had 
often occasion to remember that verse of Mr. 
Herbert's: 


The worst speaks something good, if all want sense, 
God takes the text, and preacheth patience. 


Nay, and once he saith, *‘ he could not avoid hints 
ing of Elis sons, who made the sacrifices of the 
Lord to be abhorred.” * Yet he went to bear his 
testimony to public ordinances: “ for still,” saith 
he, “ the Lord loves the gates of Zion, more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob; and so do I.” Such 
then were his sentiments of things, expecting that 
God would yet open a door of return to former 
public liberty, which he much desired and prayed 
for, and in hopes of that, was backward to fall into 
the stated exercise of his ministry otherwise, (as 
were all the sober nonconformists generally in those 
parts) but it was his grief and burthen, that he had 
not an opportunity of doing more for God. He 
had scarce one talent of opportunity, but that one 
he was very diligent and faithful in the improve- 
ment of. When he visited his friends, how did he 
lay out himself to do them good! Being asked 
once (where he made a visit) to expound and pray, 
which his friends returned him thanks for; he thus 
writes upon it, “ they cannot thank me so thuch 
for my pains, but I thank them more, and my Lord 
God especially, for the opportunity.” Read his 
conflict with himself at this time: “ I own myself 
a minister of Christ, yet do nothing as a minister ; 

what 
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what will excuse me! Is it enough for me to say, 
behold, I stand in the market-place, and no man 
hath hired me?” And he comforts himself with this 
appeal, “ Lord, thou knowest what will I have to 
thy work, public or private, if I had-a call and 
opportunity ; and shall this willing mind be accept- 
ed?” Surely this is a melancholy consideration, 
and lays a great deal of blame somewhere, that 
such a man as Mr. Henry, so well qualified with 
gifts and graces for ministerial work, and in the 
prime of his time for usefulness; so sound and 
orthodox, so humble and modest, so quiet and peace- 
able, so pious and blameless, sbould be so industri- 
ously thrust out of the vineyard, as a useless and 
unprofitable servant, and laid aside as a despised 
broken vessel, and a vessel in which there was no 
pleasure. This is a lamentation, and shall be for 
a lamentation; especially since it was not his case 
alone, but the lot of so many hundreds of the same 
character. 

In these circumstances of silence and restraint, 
he took comfort himself, and administered comfort 
to others from that Scripture, Isa. xvi. 4, Let my 
out-casts dwell with thee, Moab. God’s people 
may be an outcast people, cast out of men’s love, 
their synagogues, their country; but God will own 
his people when men cast them out; they are out- 
casts, but they are hzs, and somewhere or other he 
will provide a dwelling for them. ‘There were many 
worthy, able ministers thereabouts turned out, both 
from work and subsistence, that had not such com- 
fortable support for the life that now is, as Mr. 
Henry had, for whom he was most affectionately 
concerned, and to whom he shewed_ kindness. 
There were computed, within a few miles round 
him, so many ministers turned out to the wide 

world, 
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world, stripped of all their maintenance, and ex- 
posed to continual hardships, as with their wives 
and children (having most of them numerous fami- 
lies) made up above a hundred, that lived. upon 
providence ; and though oft reduced to wants and 
straits, yet were not forsaken, but were enabled to 
rejoice in the Lord, and to joy in the God of their 
salvation notwithstanding : to whom the promise was 
fulfilled, Psal. xxxvii. “3, So shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and werily thou shalt be fed. ‘The world 
was told long since, by the Conformist’s Plea, that 
the worthy Mr. Laurence (Mr. Henry’s intimate 
friend) when he was turned out of Baschurch, and 
(if he would have consulted with flesh and blood) 
having (as was said of one of the martyrs) eleven 
good arguments against suffering, viz. a wife and ten 
children ; was asked how he meant to maintain them 
all, and ‘cheerfully replied, they must all live on the 
6th of Matthew, Take no thought for your life, &c.; 
and he often sung with his family Psalm xxxvii. 16. 
And Mr. Henry ‘hath noted concerning him in his 
diary, some time after he was turned out, ** that he 
bore witness to the love and care of our heavenly 
Father, providing for him and his in his present 
condition, beyond expectation.” 

One observation Mr. Henry made not long be- 
fore he died, when he had been young and now was 
old, that though many of the ejected ministers were 
brought very low, had many children, were greatly 
harassed by persecution, and their friends generally 
poor and unable to support them; yet in all his ac- 
quaintance he never knew nor could remember to 
have heard of any nonconformist minister in prison 
for debt. 

In October, 1663, Mr. Steel and Mr. Henry, and 
some other of their friends, were taken up and 

brought 
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brought prisoners to Hanmer, under pretence of 
some plot said to be on foot against the govern- 
ment: and there they were kept under confinement 
some days, on which he writes, “ it is sweet being 
in any condition with a clear conscience: the sting 
of death is sin, and so of imprisonment also. It is 
the first time,” saith he, ‘‘ 1 was ever a prisoner, 
but perhaps may not be the last. We felt no hard- 
ship, but we know not what we may.” ‘They were 
after some days examined by the deputy-lieute- 
nants, charged with they knew not what, and so 
dismissed, finding verbal security to be forthcom- 
ing upon twenty-four hour’s notice, whenever they 
should be called for. Mr. Henry returned to his 
tabernacle with thanksgivings to God, and a hearty 
prayer for his enemies, that God would forgive 
them. The very next day after they were released, 
a great man in the country, at whose instigation 
they were brought into that trouble, died (as was 
said) of a drunken surfeit. So that a man shall 
say, verily there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth. 

In the beginning of the year 1665, when the act 
for a royal aid to his majesty of two millions and a 
half came out, the commissioners for Flintshire 
were pleased to nominate Mr. Henry sub-collector 
of the said tax for the township of Iscoyd, and Mr. 
Steel for the township of Hanmer. ‘They intended 
thereby to put an affront and disparagement upon 
their ministry, and to shew that they looked upon 
them but as laymen. His note upon it is, “ it is 
not a sin which they put us upon, but it is a cross, 
and a cross in our way, and therefore to be taken 
up and borne with patience. When I had better 
work to do, I was wanting in my duty about it, and 


now this is put upon me: the Lord is righteous.” 
He 
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He procured the gathering of it by others, only 
took account of it, and saw it duly done; and de- 
served (as he said he hoped he should) that inserip- 
tion mentioned in Suetonius, xaAws reawvioavrs, 10 the 
memory of an honest publican. 

In September the same year, he was again by 
warrant from the deputy-lieutenants, fetched pri- 
soner to Hanmer, as was also Mr. Steel and others. 
He was examined about private meetings; some 
such (but private indeed) he owned he had been 
present at of late in Shropshire, but the occasion 
was extraordinary; the plague was at that time raging 
in London, and he, and several of his friends, hav- 
ing near relations there, thought it time to seek the 
Lord for them, and this was imputed to him as his 
crime *. He was likewise charged with adminis- 
tering the Lord’s Supper, which he denied, having 
never administered it since he was disabled by the 
act of uniformity. After some days’ confinement, 
seeing they could prove nothing upon him, he was 
discharged upon recognizance of 20/. with two 
sureties to be forth-coming upon notice, and to 
live peaceably. “ But,” saith he, “ our restraint 
was not strict, for we had liberty of prayer and 
conference together, to our mutual edification : 
thus, owt of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong sweetness; and we found honey in the 


2 His crime.] His crime was the disobeying an act of par- 
liament. The writer, when it suits his purpose, has another 
mode of representing these matters, even within the limits 
of the present chapter. ‘‘ Whence, not to curry favour with 
rulers, for whatever the sermon was, the very preaching of it, 
had it been known, must have been severely punished, but purely 
out of conscience towards God, he taught his friends this doc- 
trine, that it is the character of the people of God, that they are 
a quiet people in the land.” 
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carcase of the lion.” It was but a little before this, 
that Mr. Steel, setting out for London, was, by a 
warrant from the justices, under colour of the re- 
port of a plot, stopped and searched, and finding 
nothing to accuse him of, they seized his almanack, 
in which. he kept his diary for that year; and it 
not being written very legibly, they made what ma- 
licious readings and comments they pleased upon 
it, to his great wrong and reproach ; though to all 
sober and sensible people, it discovered him to be 
aman that kept a strict watch over his own heart, 
and was a great husband of his time, and many 
said they got good by it, and should love him the 
better for it, (Psal. xxxvil. 5, 6.) This event made 
Mr. Henry somewhat more cautious and sparing in 
the records of his diary, when he saw how evil men 
dig up mischief. 

At Lady-day, 1666, the five-mile act commenced, 
by which all nonconformist ministers were for- 
bidden, upon pain of six months imprisonment, to 
come or be within five miles of any corporation, 
or of any place where they had been ministers, 
unless they would take an oath, of which Mr. Baxter 
saith, it was credibly reported, that the earl of South- 
ampton, then lord high treasurer of England, said, 
“‘no honest man could take it.’ Mr. Baxter, in his 
Life, hath set down at large, his reasons against 
taking this Oxford oath, as it was called, part it. 
p- 396, &c. part ill. p. 4, &c. Mr. Henry set his 
down in short: it was an oath, not at any time to 
endeavour any alteration of the government, in the ° 
church or state. He had already taken an oath of 
allegiance to the king, and he looked upon this to 
amount to an oath of allegiance to the bishops, 
which he was not free to take. Thus he writes, 
March 22, 1005-6. 

“ This 
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“ This day methought it was made more clear 
to me than ever, by the hand of my God upon 
me, and I note it down, that I may remember it. 
(1.) That the government of the church of Christ, 
ought to be managed by the ministers of Christ. It 
appears, Heb. iii. 7» that they are ¢o rule us, that 
speak to us the word of God. (2.) That under pre- 
lacy, ministers have not the management of church- 
government, not in the least, being only the publishers 
of the prelates’ decrees; as in excommunication and 
absolution, which decrees sometimes are given forth 
by lay-chancellors. (3.) That therefore “prelacy is 
an usurpation in the church of God, upon the crown 
and dignity of Jesus Christ, and upon the gospel- 
rights of his servants the ministers. And therefore 
(4. ) I ought not to subscribe to it, nor to swear not 
to endeavour, in all lawful ways, the alteration of it, 
viz. by praying and persuading, where there is op- 
portunity. But (5.) that I may safely venture to 

‘suffer in the refusal of such an oath, committing my 
soul, life, estate, liberty, all to him who judgeth 
righteously.” 

And.on March 25, the day when that act took 
place, he thus aiities 2 “a sad day among poor 
ministers up and down this nation; who by this 
act of restraint, are forced to remove from among 
their friends, acquaintance, and relations, and to 
sojourn among strangers, as it were in Mesech and 
in the tents of Kedar. But there is a God who tells 
their wanderings, and will put their tears, and the 
tears of their wives and children, into his bottle: 
are they not in his book? ‘The Lord be a little 
sanctuary to them, and a place of refuge from the 
storm, and from the tempest, and pity those places 
from which they are ejected, ge: come and dwell 
where they may not !” 


He 
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He wished their removes might not be figurative 
of evil to these nations, as Ezekiel’s were, (Ezek. 
xil, 1, 2, 3.) This severe dispensation forced 
Mr. Steel and his family from Hanmer, and so he 
lost the comfort of his neighbourhood; but withal 
it drew Mr. Lawrence from Buschurch to Whit- 
church parish, where he continued till he was driven 
thence too. 

Mr. Henry’s house at Broad-Oak was but four 
reputed miles from the utmost limits of Worthen- 
bury parish, but he got it measured, and account- 
ing 1760 yards to a mile (according to the statute 
35 Eliz. cap. 6.) it was found to be just five miles 
and threescore yards, which one would think might 
have been his security: but there were those near 
him who were ready to stretch such laws to the 
utmost rigour, under pretence of construing them in 
favour of the king, and therefore would have it to 
be unde stood of reputed miles. This obliged him 
for some time to leave his family, and to sojourn 
among his friends, to whom he endeavoured where- 
ever he came to impart some spiritual gift. At last 
he ventured home, presuming among “other things, 
that the warrant by which he was made collector of 
the royal aid, while that continued, would secure 
him, according to a proviso in the last clause of 
the act, which when the gentlemen perceived, they 
discharged him from that office, before he had served 
out the time. . 

He was much affected with it, that the burning of 
London bappened so soon after the nonconformists 
were banished out of it. He thought it was in 
mercy to them, that they were removed before that 
desolating judgment came, but that it spoke aloud 
to our governors, Let my people go that they may 
serve me, and if ye will not, behold thus and ae 
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will Ido unto you. This was the Lord’s voice crying 
in the city. 

In the beginning of the year 1667, he removed 
with his family to Whitchurch, and dwelt there 
above a year, except that for one quarter of a year, 
about harvest, he returned again to Broad-Oak. 
His remove to Whitchurch was partly to quiet his 
adversaries, who were ready to quarrel with him 
upon the five-mile act, and partly for the benefit of 
the school there for his children. 

There in April following he buried his eldest 
son, not quite six years old, a child of extraordi- 
nary pregnancy and forwardness in learning, and 
of a very towardly disposition; his character of this 
child is, 

Praterque etatem nil puerile fuit. 


This child before he was seized with the sickness 
whereof he died, was much affected with some 
verses, which he met with in Mr. White’s Power 
of Godliness, said to be found in the pocket of a 
hopeful young man, who died before he was twenty- 
four years old. Of his own accord he got them 
without book, and would be often rehearsing them ; 
they were these : 

“* Not twice twelve years” (he might say 

Not half twelve years) “ full told, a wearied 

breath : 

I have exchanged for a happy death. 

Short was my life; the longer is my rest; 

God takes them soonest whom he loveth best. 

He that is born to-day and dies to-morrow, 

Loses some hours of joy, but months of sorrow. . 

Other diseases often come to grieve us, 

Death strikes but once, and that stroke doth 

relieve us.” 


This 
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This was a great affliction to the tender parents. 
Mr, Henry writes upon it in the reflection, 


Quicquid amas cupias non placuisse nimis. 


Many years after, he said, he thought he did 
apply to himself at that time, but too sensibly, that 
Scripture, Lam. ii. 1. Lam the man that hath seen 
affiction. And he would say to his friends upon 
such occasions, ‘‘ Losers think they may have 
leave to speak; but they must have a care what 
they say, lest speaking amiss to God’s dishonour, 
they make work for repentance, and shed tears 
that must be wept over again.” He observed con- 
cerning this child, that he had always been very 
patient under rebukes, ‘‘ ‘The remembrance of 
which” (saith he) ‘ teacheth me now how to carry 
it under the rebukes of my heavenly Father.” His 
prayer under this providence was, ‘‘ shew me, 
Lord, shew me wherefore thou contendest with 

e; have I over-boasted, over-loved, over-prized >?” 
A Lord’s day intervening between the death, a 
burial of the child, “I attended” (saith he) “ 
public ordinances though sad in spirit, as Job, ae 
after all the evil tidings that were brought him, 
whereof death of children was the last and “heaviest, 
yet fell down and worshipped.” And he would 
often say upon such occasions, that ‘ weeping 
must not hinder sowing.’ Upon the interment of 
the child, he writes, & My dear child, now mine 
no Jonger, was laid in the cold earth, not lost, but 
sown to be raised again a glorious body ; and I 
shall go to’ him, but he shall not return to me.” -A 
few days after his dear friend Mr. Lawrence (then 
living in Whitchurch parish). buried a daughter, 
that was grown. up and very hopeful, and: gave 
a good evidence of a work of grace wrought upon 
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her soul; “ how willing” (saith he) ‘* may parents 
be to part with such when the Lord calls; ; they are 
not amissi but premissi.” And he hath this farther 
remark, ‘‘ The Lord hath made his poor servants, 
that have been often companions in his work, now 
companions in tribulation, the very same tribulation ; 
me for my sin, him for his trial.” 

While he lived at Whitchurch, he attended con- 
stantly upon the public ministry, and there (as ever) 
he was careful to come to the beginning of \the ser- 
vice, which he attended upon with reverence and 
devotion; standing all the time, even while the 
chapters were read. In the evening of the Lord’s 
day, he spent some time in instructing his family, 
to which a few of his friends and neighbours in the 
town would sometimes come in; and it was a little 
gleam of opportunity, but very short, for (as he notes) 
‘* He was offended at it, who should rather have re- 
joiced, if by any means the work might be carried 
on in his people’s souls.” 

He observes in his Diary this year, how Feb 
people had generally been for the observation of 
Lent, a while ago, and how cold they are towards 
it now. ‘The same he notes of processions in 
Ascension-Week ; *‘ for” (saith he) “ ns hath no 
good foundation, will not hold up long; but in 
that which is duty, and of God, it is pill to be 
zealously affected always.” 

In this year (I think) was the first time that he 
administered the Lord’s Supper (very privately to 
be sure) after he was silenced by the Act of Uni- 
formity ; and he did not do it without mature deli- 
beration. A fear of separation kept him from it 
so long; what induced him to it at last, I find thus 
under his own hand. “I am a minister of. Christ, 
and as such I am obliged, virtute officit, by all 
means to endeavour the “good of souls. Now here 

is 
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is a company of serious Christians, whose lot is 
cast to live in a parish, where there is one set over 
them, who preacheth the trath ; and they come to 
hear him, and join with him in other parts of wor- 
ship; only as to the Lord’s Supper, they scruple 
the lawfulness of the gesture of kneeling; and he 
tells them his hands are tied, and he cannot admini- 
ster it unto them any other way; wherefore they 
come to me, and tell me, they earnestly long for 
that ordinance; and there is a competent number 
of them, and opportunity to partake ; and how dare 
I deny this request of theirs, without betraying my 
ministerial trust, and incurring the guilt of a griev- 
ous omission?” 

In February, 1607-8, Mr. Laurence and he were 
invited by some of their friends to Betley, in Staf- 
fordshire, and (there being some little public con- 
nivance at that time) with ” the consent of all con- 
cerned, they adventured to preach in the church, 
one in ithe morning, and the other in the afternoon 
of the Lord’s day, very peaceably and profitably. 
This action of theirs was presently after reported 
in the house of commons, by a member of parlia- 
ment, with these additions, ‘“‘ that they tore the 
Common-Prayer Book, trampled the surplice under 
their feet, pulled the minister of the place out of 
the pulpit, &c.” reports which there was not the 
least colour for. But that, with some other such 
like false stories, produced an address cf the house 
of commons to the king, to issue out a proclamation, 
for the putting of the laws in execution, against 
papists and non-conformists, which was issued out 
accordingly; though the king at the opening of that 
session, a little before, had declared his desire, that 
“ some course might be taken, to compose the minds 
of his protestant “subjects, in matters of religion ; 


which had raised the expectations of some, thay 
R 2 there 
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there would be speedy enlargement; but Mr. Henry 
had noted upon it, ‘‘ we cannot expect too little from 
man, nor too much from God.” 

And here it may be very pertinent to observe, 
how industrious Mr. Henry was at this time, when 
he and his friends suffered such hard things from 
the government, to preserve and promote a good 
affection to the government notwithstanding. It 
was commonly charged at that time upon the non- 
conformists in general, especially from the pulpits, 
that they were all a factious and turbulent people, 
and as was said of old, (Ezra iv. 15.) hurtful to 
kings and provinces; that their meetings were for 
the sowing of sedition and discontents, and the 
like; and there is some reason to think, that one 
thing intended by the hardships put upon them, 
was ‘to drive them to this: there is a way of mak- 
ing a wise man mad: but how peaceably they car- 
ried themselves, is manifest to God, and in the 
consciences of many. For an instance of it, it will 
not be amiss to give some account of a sermon, 
which Mr. Henry preached in some very private 
meetings, such as were called seditious conventicles, 
in the year 1669, when it was a day of treading 
down, and of perplexity. It was on that text, 
Psalm xxxv. 20, Against them that are quiet in 
the land: whence (not to curry favour with rulers, 
for whatever the sermon was, the preaching of it, 
had it been known, must have been severely pu- 
nished, but purely out of conscience towards God) 
he taught his friends this. doctrine, that it ts the 
character of the people of God, that they are a 
quiet people in the land. ‘This quietness he de- 
scribed to be an orderly, peaceable subjection to 
governors and government in the Lord. We must 
maintain a reverent esteem of them, and of their 
authority, in opposition to despising dominion, 
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(2 Pet. ii. 10.) we must be meek under severe 
commands and burthensome impositions, not mur- 
muring and complaining, as the Israelites against 
Moses and Aaron; but take them up as our cross 
in our way, and bear them as we do foul weather. 
We must not speak evil of dignities, (Jude 8.) 
nor revile the gods, (Exod. xxii. 28.) Paul checked 
himself for this, Acts xxiii. 5, 2x ndew, I did-not con- 
sider it; if I had, I would not have said so. We 
must not traduce their government as Absalom 
did David’s, (2 Sam. xv. 3.) Great care is to be 
taken how we speak of the faults of any, especially 
of rulers, (Eccles. x. 20.) The people of God do 
make the word of God their rule, and by that they 
are taught, (1.) that magistracy is God’s ordinance, 
and magistrates, God’s ministers; that by him kings 
reign, and the powers that be, are ordained of him. 
(2.) That they, as well as others, are to have thedr 
dues, honour, and fear, and tribute. (3.) That 
their lawful commands are to be obeyed, and that 
readily and cheerfully, (Tit. iii. 1.) (4.) That the 
penalties inflicted for not obeying unlawful com- 
mands, are patiently to be undergone. This is the 
rule, and as many as walk according to this rule, 
peace shall be upon them, and there can be no dan- 
ger of their unpeaceableness. They are taught to 
pray for kings, and all in authority, (1 Tim. il. 1, 2.) 
and God forbid we should do otherwise: yea, 
though they persecute, (Jer. xxix. 7.) Peaceable 
prayers bespeak a peaceable people, (Psa. cix. 4.) 
If some professing religion have been unquiet, their 
unquietness hath given the lie to their profession, 
(Jude 8, 11, 12.) Quietness is our badge, (Col. 
iii. 12.) it will be our strength, (Isaiah xxx. 7, 15.) 
our rejoicing in the day of evil, (Jer. xviii. 18.) 
it is pleasing to God, (1 Tim. ii. 2, 3.) it may work 
upon others, (1 Pet. ii. 12, 13.) The means he 
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prescribed for the keeping of us quiet, were to get 
our hearts filled with the knowledge and belief of 
these two things, 1. That the kingdom of Christ 
is not of this world, (John xviii. 36.) many have 
thought otherwise, and it hath made them unquiet. 
2. That the wrath of man worketh not the righte- | 
ousness of God, (James i. 20.) he needs not our 
sin to bring to pass his own counsel. We must 
mortify unquietness in the causes of it, (Jam. iv. 1.) 
we must always remember the oath of God, (Eccl. 
viii. 2.) the oath of allegiance is an oath of quiet- 
ness: and we must beware of the company. and 
converse of those that are unquiet, (Prov. xxii. 24, 
25.) Though deceitful matters be devised, yet we 
must be quiet still; nay, be so much the more 
quiet.” 

I bave been thus large in gathering these hints 
out of that sermon, (which he took all occasions 
in other sermons to inculcate, as all his brethren 
likewise did) that if possible it may be a conviction 
to the present generation ; or however, may be a 
witness in time to come, that the nonconformist 
ministers were not enemies to Cesar, nor troublers 
of the land; nor their meetings any way tending 
to the disturbance of the public peace, but purely 
designed to help to repair the decays of christian 
piety. 

All that knew Mr. Henry, knew very well that 
his practice all his days, was consonant to these his 
settled principles. 

In May, 1568, he returned again with his family 
from Whitchurch to Broad-Oak, which, through 
the good hand of his God upon him, continued his 
settled home, without any remove from it, till he 
was removed to his long home above twenty-eight 
years after. The edge of the five-mile act began 
now a little to rebate, at least in that country; 

and 
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and he was desirous to be more useful to the neigh- 
bours, among whom God had given him an estate, 
than he: could be at a distance from them, by re- 
lieving the poor, employing the labourers, and es- 
pecially instructing the ignorant, and helping as 
many as he could to heaven. He made that Scrip- 
ture his standing rule, and wrote it in the beginning 
of his book of ; accounts, Prov. iii. 9, 10, Honour 
the Lord with thy substance, &c. And having set 
apart a day of secret prayer and humiliation, to beg 
of God a wise and an understanding heart, and 
to drop a tear (as he expresseth it) over the sins 
of his predecessors, formerly in that estate ; he laid 
out himself very much in doing good. He was 
very serviceable upon all accounts in the neigh- 
bourhood, and though it took up a great deal of 
his time, and hindered him from his beloved studies, 
yet it might be said of him, as the bishop of Salis- 
bury saith of archbishop Tillotson, in his sermon 
at his funeral, that “‘ he chose rather to live to the 
good of others, than to himself; and thought, that 
to do an act of charity, or even of tenderness and 
kindness, was of more value both in itself, and in 
the sight of God, than to pursue the pompous parts 
of learning, how much soever his own genius might 
lead him to it.’ 

He was very useful in the common concernments 
of the township and country, in which he was a 
very prudent counsellor: it was indeed a narrow 
sphere of activity, but (such as it was) to him as to 
Job, (chap. xxix. 21, 22.) Men gave ear and waited, 
and kept silence at his counsel; after his words 
they spake not again; and many of the neighbours 
who respected him not as a minister, yet loved and 
honoured him as a knowing, prudent, and humble 
neighbour. In the conceruments of private fami- 


lies, he was very far from busying himself, and 
further 
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further from seeking himself, but he was very much 
busied, advising many about their affairs, and. the 
disposal of themselves and their children, arbitrat- 
ing and composing differences among relations and 
neighbours, in which he had an excellent faculty, 
and often good success, inheriting the blessing en- 
tailed upon the peace-makers. References have 
sometimes been made to him by rule of court, at 
the assizes, with consent of parties. He was very 
affable and easy of access, and admirably patient 
in hearing every one’s complaint, which he would 
answer with so much prudence and mildness, and 
give such apt advice, that many a time to consult 
with him, was to ask counsel at Abel, and so to 
end the matter. He observed in almost all quar- 
rels that happened, that there was a fault on both 
sides; and that generally they were most in the 
fault, that were most forward and clamorous in 
their complaints. One making her moan to him 
of a bad husband she had, that in this and the 
other instance was unkind ; and, ‘‘ sir” saith she, 
after a long complaint which he patiently heard, 
‘‘ what would you have me to do now?” ‘Why 
truly,” saith he, “‘I would have you to go home, 
and be a better wife to him, and then you will find 
that he will be a better husband to you.” Labour. 
ing to persuade one to forgive an injury that was 
done him; he urged this, are you not a Christian? 
and followed that argument so close, that at last he 
prevailed. 
He was very industrious, and often successful in 
persuading people to recede from their right, for 
peace sake; and he would for that purpose tell 
ther Luther’s story of the two goats that met upon 
a narrow bridge over a deep water: they could not 
go back, they durst not fight; after a short parley, 
one of them lay down, and let the other go over 
him, 
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him, and no harm done. He would likewise relate 
sometimes a remarkable story, worthy to be here 
inserted, concerning a good friend of his, Mr. T. Y. 
of Whitchurch, who in ‘his youth was greatly 
wronged by an unjust uncle of his, being an or- 
phan. His portion, which was 200/. was put into 
the hands of that uncle; who when he grew up, 
shuffied with him, and would give him but.40/. in- 
stead of his 2004. and he had no way of recovering 
his right but by law; but before he would engage 
in that, he was willing to advise with his minister, 
who was the famous Dr. Twiss, of Newbury ; the 
counsel he gave him (all things considered) was, 
for peace sake, and for the preventing of sin, and 
snares, and trouble, to take the 40/. rather than 
contend; and, ‘‘ Thomas,” saith the doctor, “ if 
thou dost so, assure thyself, that God will make it 
up to thee and thine some other way, and they that 
defraud thee will be the losers by it at last.” He 
did so, and it pleased God so to bless that little 
which he began the world with, that when he died 
in a good old age, he left his son possessed of some 
hundreds a year, and he that wronged him fell into 
decay. 

Many very pious saints families in the country 
would say of Mr. Henry, that they had no friend 
like minded, who did naturally care for their state, 
and so affectionately sympathize with them, and in 
whom their hearts could safely trust. He was very 
charitable to the poor, and was full of almsdeeds, 
which he did (as is said of Tabitha, Acts ix. 36.) 
not which he said he would do, or which he put 
others on to do, but which he did himself, dis- 
persing abroad and giving to the poor, seeking and 
rejoicing in opportunities of that kind: and when- 
ever he gave an.alms for the body, he usually gave 
with it a spiritual alms, some good word of counsel, 

reproof, 
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reproof, instruction, or comfort, as there was occa- 
sion, and in accommodating these to the persons he 
spoke to, he had a very great dexterityr 

‘He was very forward to lend money freely, to 
any of his poor neighbours that had oceasion, and 
would sometimes say, that in many cases there was 
more charity in lending than in giving, because it 
obliged the borrower both to honesty and industry. 
When one of his neighbours, to whom he had lent 
three pounds, failed; so that he was never likely to 
see a farthing of it, he writes thus upon it; “ not- 
withstanding “this, yet still I judge it my duty to 
lend, panfiv airehrigav, nothing despairing, so Dr. Ham- 
mond reads it, Luke vi. 35.” Though what is lent 
in charity be not repaid, yet it is not lost. When 
those that had borrowed money of him paid him 
again, he usually gave them back some part, to 
encourage honesty. He judged the taking of mo- 
derate interest for money lawful, where the borrower 
was in a way of gaining by it: but he would advise 
his friends that had money, rather to dispose of it 
other ways, if they could. . 

It must not be forgotten, how punctual and exact 
he was in all his accounts with tenants, workmen, 
&c. being always careful to keep such things nm black 
and white, (as he used to say) which is the surest 
way to prevent mistakes, and a man’s wronging 
either himself or his neighbour. Such was his pru- 
dence, and such his patience and peaceableness, 
that of all the time he was at Broad-Oak, he never 
sued any, nor ever was sued, but was instrumental 
to prevent many a vexatious law-suit among his 
neighbours. He used to say, “ there are four rules 
to be duly observed in going to law; (1.) We must 
not go to law for trifles, as he did who said, he 
would rather spend a hundred pounds ‘in law, than 
lose a pennyworth of his right, (Matt. v. 39, a 

4l, 
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41.) (2.) We must not be rash and hasty in it, 
but try all other means possible to compose differ- 
ences wherein he that yields most, as Abraham did 
to Lot, is the better man, and there is nothing lost 
by it in the end, (1 Cor. vi. 1. 2.) (3.) We must 
see that it be without malice or desire of revenge. 
If the undoing of our brother, be the end of our 
going to law, as it is with many, it is certainly evil, 
and it speeds accordingly. (4.) It must be with a 
disposition to peace, whenever it may be had, and 
an ear open to all overtures of that kind. The twa 
mottos proper for the great guns are applicable 
to this, Ratio ultima regum, and Sic querimus 
pacem. 

Four rules he sometimes gave to be observed in 
our converse with men: Have communion with few ; 
be familiar with one; deab justly with all; speak evil 
of none. 

He was noted for an extraordinary neat husband 
about his house and ground, which he would often 
say, he could not endure to see like the field of the 
slothful, and the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derstanding. And it was strange, how easily one 
that had been bred up utterly a stranger to such 
things, yet when God so ordered his lot, acquainted 
himself with, and accommodated himself to the 
affairs of the country, making it the diversion of 
his vacant hours, to oversee his gardens and fields ; 
when he better understood that known Epode of 
Horace, Beatus ile qui procul negotus, than he did 
when in his youth he made an ingenious transla- 
tion of it. His care of this kind was an act of 
charity to poor labourers whom he employed; and 
it was a good example to his neighbours, as well 
as for the comfort of his family. His converse 
likewise with these things was excellently improved, 
for spiritual purposes, by occasional meditations, 

hints 
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hints of which there are often in his Diary, as those 
that conversed with him had many in discourse. 
Instances of this were easy, but endless to give. 
He used to say, that therefore many of the Scrip- 
ture parables and similitudes are taken from the 
common actions of this life, that when our hands 
are employed about them, our hearts may the more 
easily pass through them to divine and heavenly 
things. I have heard him often blame those, whose 
irregular zeal in the profession of religion, makes 
them to neglect their worldly business, and let the 
house drop through; the affairs of which the good 
man will order with discretion; and he would tell 
sometimes of a religious woman, whose fault it was, 
how she was convinced of it, by means of an in- 
telligent godly neighbour; who coming into the 
house, and finding the good woman, far in the day, 
in her closet, and the house sadly neglected, chil- 
dren not tended, servants not minded; ‘‘ What,” 
saith he, “ is there no fear of God in this house ?” 
which much startled and affected the good woman, 
that overheard him. He would often say, ‘* Every 
thing is beautiful in its season; and that it is the 
wisdom of the prudent, so to order the duties of 
their general callings as Christians, and those: of 
their particular callings in the world, as that they 
may not clash or interfere.” 1 have heard it ob- 
served from Eccl. vii. 16, That there may be over- 
doing in well-doing. 

I cannot omit one little passage in his Diary, 
because it may be instructive: when he was once 
desired to be bound for one that had upon a particu- 
lar occasion, been bound for him, he writes, Solo- 
mon saith, He that hateth suretiship is sure; but 
he saith also, he that hath friends must shew him- 
self friendly. But he always cautioned those that 
became sureties, not to be bound for any more 

than 
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than they knew themselves able to pay, nor for 
more than they"would be willing to pay, if the prin- 
cipal fail. 

His house at Broad-Oak was by the road-side, 
which though it had its inconveniencies, yet (he 
would say) pleased him well, because it gave his 
friends an opportunity of calling on him the oftener, 
and gave him an opportunity of being kind to 
strangers, and such as were any way distressed 
upon the road, to whom he was upon all occasions, 
cheerfully ready, fully answering the Apostle’s cha- 
racter of a bishop, that he must be of good beha- 
viour, (xécuiG, decent, affable, and obliging) and 
given to hospitality, (1 Tim. iil. 2.) like Abraham, 
sitting at his tent-door, in quest of opportunities 
to do good. If he met with any poor near his 
house, and gave them alms in money, yet he would 
bid them go to his door besides for relief there. 
He was very tender and compassionate towards 
poor strangers and travellers, though his charity 
and candor were often imposed upon by cheats and 
pretenders, whom he was not apt to be suspicious 
of; but would say in the most favourable sense, 
Thou knowest not the heart of a stranger. If any 
asked his charity, whose representation of their 
case he did not like, or who he thought did amiss 
to take that course, he would first give them an 
alms, and then mildly reprove them; and labour 
to convince them that they were out of the way of 
duty, and that they could not expect that God 
should bless them in it; and would not chide them, 
but reason with them. And he would say, if he 
should tell them of their faults, and not give 
them an alins, the reproof would look only like an 
excuse to deny his charity, and would be rejected 
accordingly. 

In 
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In a word, his greatest care about the things of 
this world was, how to do good with what he had, 
and to devise liberal things; desiring to make no 
other accession to his estate, but only that bless- 
ing which attends beneficence. He did firmly be- 
lieve (and it should seem few do) that what zs given 
to the poor, is lent to the Lord, who will pay it 
again in kind or kindness; and that religion and 
piety is undoubtedly the best friend to outward pros- 
perity; and he found it so; for it pleased God 
abundantly to bless his habitation, and to make a 
hedge about him, and about his house, and about all 
that he had round about. And though he did not 
delight himself in the abundance of wealth; yet, 
which is far better, he delighted himself in the 
abundance of peace, (Psalm xxxvii, 11.) All that 
he had and did observably prospered, so that the 
country oftentimes took notice of it, and called his 
family, ‘“‘ a family which the Lord had blessed.” 
And his comforts of this kind were (as he used to 
pray they might be) oil to the wheels of his obe- 
dience, and in the use of these things he served 
the Lord his God with joyfulness and gladness of 
heart, yet still mindful of and grieved for the afflic- 
tion of Joseph. He would say sometimes, when he 
was in the midst of the comforts of this life, as that 
good man; ‘ All this, and Heaven too! surely then 
we serve a good master.” Thus did the Lord bless 
him, and make him a blessing; and this abundant 
grace through the thanksgiving of many, redounded 
to the glory of God. 

Having given this general account of his circum- 
stances at Broad-Oak, we shall now go on with his 
story, especially as to the exercise of his ministry 
there, and thereabouts, for that was his re Zpyov, 
the thing in which he was, and to which he wholly 
gave himself, taking other things as wapepya. 

After 
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After this settlement at Broad-Oak, whenever 
there was preaching at Whitewell Chapel (as usually 
there was two Lord’s days in the month) he con- 
stantly attended there with his family, was usually 
with the first, and reverently joined in the public 
service; he diligently wrote the sermons; always 
staid if the ordinance of baptism was administered, 
but not if there were a wedding, for he thought that 
a solemnity not proper for the Lord’s day. He 
often dined the minister that preached ; after dinner 
he sung a psalm, repeated the morning sermon, and 
prayed ; and then attended in like manner in the 
afternoon. In the evening he preached to his own 
family; and perhaps two or three of his neigh- 
bours would drop in to him. On those Lord’s days 
when there was no preaching at the chapel, he spent 
the whole day at home, and many an excellent ser- 
mon he preached, when there were present only four 
besides his own family (and perhaps not so many) 
according to the limitation of the Conventicle Act. 
In these narrow private circumstances he preached 
over the former part of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
from divers texts ; he also preached over Psalm 116, 
besides many particular occasional subjects. 

What a grief of heart it was to him, to be thus 
put under a bushel, and confined to such a narrow 
sphere of usefulness, read in his own words, which 
I sh@il transcribe out of an elegy he made (to give 
vent to his thoughts) upon the death of his worthy 
friend Mr. George Mainwaring, sometime minister 
of Malpas, (who was silenced by the Act of Uni- 
formity, and died March 14, 1669-70) wherein he 
thus bewails (feelingly enough) the like restraints 
and confinements of his friend. 


His 
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His later vears he sadly spent, 

Wrapt up in silence and restraint. 

A burthen such as none do know, 

But they that do it undergo. 

To have a fire shut up and pent 
Within the bowels, and no vent ; 

To have gorged breasts, and by a law, 
Those that fain would, forbidden to draw. 
But his dumb sabbaths here, did prove 
Loud crying sabbaths in heaven above. - 
His.tears, when he might sow no more, 
Watering what he had sown before. 


Soon after his settlement at Broad-Oak, he took 
a young scholar into the house with him; partly to 
teach his son, and partly to be a companion to 
himself to converse with him, and to receive help 
and instruction from him; and for many years, he 
was seldom without one or other such; who before 
their going to the University, or in thei intervals of 
their attendance there, would be in his family, sit- 
ting under his shadow. One of the first he had 
with him, in the year 1668, (and after) was Mr. 
William Turner, born in the neighbourhood ; after- 
wards of Edmund Hall, in Oxford, now vicar of 
Walberton, in Sussex, to whom the: world is be- 
holden for that elaborate History of all Rehgions, 
which he published in the year 1695, and from 
whom is earnestly expected the performance of that 
noble and useful project for the Record of Pro- 
vidences. Betwixt Mr. Henry and him there was 
a most entire and affectionate friendship ; and not- 
withstanding that distance of place, a constant and 
endearing correspondence, kept up as long ‘as 
Mr. Henry lived. 
It was observed that several young men who had 
sojourned with him, and were very hopeful and 
likely 
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likely to be serviceable to their generations, died 
soon after their removal from him; (1 could instance 
in six or seven) as if God had sent them to him to 
be prepared for another world, before they were called 
for out of this; yet never any died while they were 
with him. 

He had so great a kindness for the University, 
and valued so much the mighty advantages of im- 
provement there, that he advised all his friends 
who designed their children for scholars, to send 
them thither, for many years after the change, though 
he always counted upon their conformity. But long 
experience altered his mind herein; and he chose 
rather to keep his own son at home with him, and to 
give him what help he could there, in his education, 
than venture him into the snares and temptations of 
the University. 

It was also soon after this settlement of his at 
Broad-Oak, that he contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with that learned, and pious, and judicious 
gentleman, Mr. Hunt, of Boreatton, (the son of 
colonel Hunt, of Salop) and with his excellent 
lady Frances, daughter of the right honourable the 
Jord Paget. The acquaintance then begun betwixt 
Mr. Henry and that worthy family continued to his 
dying day, about thirty years. One Lord’s day in 
a quarter he commonly spent with them, besides 
other interviews: and it was a constant rejoicing 
to him to see religion and the power of godliness 
uppermost in such a family as that, when not many 
mighty, not many noble are called; and the branches 
of it branches of righteousness, the planting of the 
Lord. Divers of the honourable relations of that 
family contracted a very great respect for him, par- 
ticularly the present lord Paget, now his majesty’s 
ambassador at the Ottoman “court, and sir Henry 
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Ashurst, whom we shall have occasion afterwards to 
make mention of. 

In the time of trouble and distress, by the Con- 
venticie Act, in 1670, he kept private and stirred 
little abroad, as loth to offend those that were in 
power, and judging it prudence to gather in his 
sails when the storm was violent. He then ob- 
served, as that which he was troubled at, ‘ That 
there was a great deal of precious time lost among 
professors, when they came together, in discoursing 
of their adventures to meet, and their escapes, 
which he feared tended more to set up self, than 
to give glory to God. Also in telling how they got 
together, and such a one preached, but little en- 
quiring what spiritual benefit and advantage was 
reaped by it; and that we are apt to make the 
circumstances of our religious services more the 
matter of our discourse, than the substance of 
them.” 

We shall close this chapter with two remarks 
out of his Diary, in the year 1671, which will shew 
what manner of spirit he was of, and what were 
his sentiments of things at that time. One is this 
‘“ All acknowledge that there is at this day a num- 
ber of sober, peaceable men, both ministers and 
others, among dissenters, but who either saith or 
doth any thing to oblige them; who desireth or 
endeavoureth to open the door to let in such? 
Nay, do they not rather provoke them to run into 
the same extravagancies with others by making no 
difference, but laying load on them as if they were 
as bad as the worst?” It is true that about this 
time the lord keeper Bridgman and bishop Wil- 
kins, and the lord chief justice Hale+, were making 
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some overtures towards an accommodation with 
them; but it is as true, that those overtures did but 
the more exasperate their adversaries, (who were 
ready to account such moderate men the worst 
enemies the Church of England had) and the event 
was, greater acts of severity. 

Another is this, “ If all that hath been said. and 
written to prove that prelacy is Antichristian, and 
that it is unlawful to join in the Common-Prayer, 
had been urged effectually to persuade bishops to 
study and do the duty of church-rulers, in preach- 
ing and feeding the flock, according to the word, 
and to persuade people to be serious, inward, and 
spiritual in the use of forms, it had been much 
better with the Church of God in England, than it 
now is.” Consonant to the spirit of this remark, 
was that which he took ail occasions to mention as 
his settled principle. ‘* In those things wherein all 
the people of God are agreed, I will spend my 
zeal; and wherein they differ I will endeavour to 
walk according to the light that God hath given me, 
and charitably believe that others do so too.” 


CHAP. VI. 


His Liberty by the Indulgence in the Year 1672, 
and thenceforwards to the Year 1681. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the severe Act against 
Conventicles, in the year 1670, yet the Noncon- 
formists in London ventured to set up meetings in 
1671, and were connived at; but in the country 
there was little liberty taken till the king’s declara- 

S 2 tion 
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tion of March 15, 1671-2, gave countenance and 
encouragement to it. What were the secret springs 
which produced that declaration time discovered ; 

however, it was to the poor dissenters as life frown 
the dead, and gave them some reviving in their 
bondage, God graciously ordering it so, that the 
spirit he had made might not fail before him. But 
so precarious a liberty was it, that it should never 
be said, those people were hard to be pleased, who 
were so well pleased with that, and thanked God, 

who put such a thing into the king’s heart. The 
tenor of that declaration was this: ‘‘ In considera- 
tion of the inefficacy of rigour, tried for divers 
years, and to invite strangers ‘into the kingdom, ra- 
tifying the establishment in the Church of England, 

it suspends penal laws against all nonconformists 
and recusants, promiseth to license separate places 
for meetings, limiting Papists only to private 
houses.” 

On this Mr. Henry writes, “ It is a thing diversly 
resented, as mens interests lead them; the Con- 
formists displeased, the Presbyterians glad, the In- 
dependents very glad, the Papists triumph. ‘The 
danger is” (saith he) “ lest the allowing of sepa- 
rate places help to overthrow our parish-order, 
which God hath owned, and to beget divisions and 
animosities among us, which no honest heart but 
w ould rather should be healed. We are put here- 
by” (saith he) “into a trilemma, either to turn In- 
dependents in practice, or to strike in with the 
Conformists, or to sit down in former silence and 
sufferings” (and silence he accounted one of the 
greatest’ sufferings) “ till the Lord shall open a 
more effectual door.” That which (he saith) he 
then heartily wished for, was, “ That those who 
were in place, would admit the sober Nonconformists 
to preach sometimes occasionally in their pulpits ; 
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by which means he thought prejudices would in 
time wear off on both sides, and they might mu- 
tually strengthen each others’ hands against the 
common enemy the Papists ; who he foresaw would 
fish best in troubled waters.” This he would 
choose much rather than to keep a separate meet- 
ing: but it could not be had; no, not so much as 
leave to preach in Whitewell Chapel when it was 
vacant, as it often was, though it were three long 
miles from the parish-church. He found that some 
people, the more they are courted, the more coy 
they are; however, the overtures he made to this 
purpose, and the slow steps he took towards. the 
setting up of a distinct congregation, yielded him 
satisfaction afterwards in the reflection, when he 
could say, we would have been united, and they 
would not. 
. It was several weeks after the declaration came 
out, that he received a license tu preach, as Paul 
did, in his own house, and elsewhere, xo man for- 
bidding him. ‘This was procured for him by some 
of his friends in London, without his privity, and 
came to him altogether unexpected. The use he 
made of it was, that at his own house, what he 
did before to his own family, and in private, the 
doors being shut for fear, he now did more pub- 
licly; threw his doors open, and welcomed his 
neighbours to him, to partake of his spiritual 
things; only one sermon in the evening of the 
Lord’s day, when there was preaching at. White- 
well Chapel, where he still continued his attend- 
ance with his family and friends as usual ; but when 
there was not, he spent the whole day, at public 
time, in the services of the day, exposition of the 
Scriptures read, and preaching, with prayer and 
praise. This he did gratis, receiving nothing for 
his labours, either at home or abroad, but the 
satisfaction 
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satisfaction of doing good to souls (which was his 
meat and drink) with the trouble and charge of 
giving entertainment to many of his friends, which 
he did with much cheerfulness; and he would say, 
he sometimes thought that the bread did even mul- 
tiply in the breaking; and he found that God did 
abundantly bless his provision, with that blessing, 
which, as he used to say, will make a little to goa 
great way. He was wont to observe, for the en- 
couragement of such as had meetings in their 
houses, (which sometimes drew upon them incon- 
veniencies) ‘‘ That the ark is a guest, that always 
pays well for its entertainment.” And he noted, 
that when Christ had borrowed Peter’s boat to 
preach a sermon cut of it, he presently repaid 
him for the loan with a great draught of fishes, 
(Luke v. 3, 4.) 

Many thoughts of heart he had, concerning this 
use he made of the liberty, not knowing what would 
be in the end hereof; but after serious considera- 
tion, and many prayers, he saw his way very plain 
before him, and addressed himself with all diligence 
to the improvement of this gale of opportunity. 
Some had dismal apprehensions of the issue of it; 
and that there would be an after-reckoning: “ But” 
(saith he) “ let us mind our duty, and let God 
alone to order events, which are his work, not 
ours. 

It was a word upon the wheels, which he preach- 
ed at that time for his own encouragement, and 
the encouragement of his friends, from that Scrip- 
ture, Eccl. xi. 4. He that observes the wind shail 
not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap. ‘Those that are minded either to do good, 
or get good, must not be frightened with seeming 
difficulties and discouragements. Our work is to 
sow and reap, to do good and get good; and let 

us 
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us mind that, and let who will mind the winds and 
clouds. A lion in the way, a lion im the streets ; 
a very unlikely place (he would say) for lions to 
be in; and yet that serves the sluggard for an 
excuse. 

While this liberty lasted, he was in labours more 
abundant; many lectures he preached abroad in 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Denbighshire, laying out 
himself exceedingly for the good of souls, spending 
and being spent in the work of the Lord. And of 
that neighbourhood and of that time it was said, 
that this and that man was born again, then and 
there ; and many there were who asked the way to 
Sion with their face thitherwards, and were (not 
proselyted to a party, but) savingly brought home 
to Jesus Christ. I mean this; such as had been 
vain and worldly, and careless, and mindless of 
God and another world, became sober and serious 
and concerned about their souls, and a future 
state. This was the conversion of souls aimed at, 
and laboured after, and through grace not altoge- 
ther in vain. Whatever lectures were set up in 
the country round, it was still desired that Mr. 
Henry would begin them (which was thought no 
small encouragement to those who were to carry 
them on) and very happy he was, both in the choice 
and management of his subjects at such opportu- 
nities, secking to find out acceptable words. Take 
one specimen of his address, when he began a 
lecture with a sermon on Heb. xii. 15. “I ‘assure 
you (saith he,) and God is my witness, I am not 
come to preach, either sedition against the peace 
of the state, or schism against the peace of the 
church, by persuading you to this or that opinion 
or party; but as a minister of Christ, that hath 
received mercy from the Lord, to desire to be faith- 
ful, my errand is to exhort you to all possible 
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seriousness, in the great business of your eternal 
salvation, according to my text, which if the Lord 
will make as profitable to you, as it is’ material 
and of weight in itself, neither you sor I shall 
have cause to repent our coming hither, and our 
being here to-day; looking diligently, lest any of you 
fail of the grace “of God. If it were the last sermon 
I were to preach, I did not know how to take my 
aim better to do you.good.” . 

In ‘doing of this work, he often said, that he 
looked upon himself, but as an assistant to the pa- 
rish ministers, in: promoting the common interests 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the common salva tion of 
precious souls, by the explication and application 
of those great truths, wherein we are all agreed. 
And he would compare the case to that in Heze- 
kiah’s time, when the Levites helped the priests to 
kill the sacrifice, which was something of an irre- 
celle but the exigence of affairs called for it; 
the priests being too few, and some of them not so 
careful as they ‘should have been, to sanct ify them- 
selves, (see 2 Chron. xxix. 34.) and wherever he 
preached he usually prayed for the parish minister, 
and for a blessing upon his ministry. He hath 
often said how well pleased he was, when after he 
had preached a lecture at Oswestry, he went to 
visit the minister of the place, Mr. Edwards, a 
worthy good man; and told him, he had been sow- . 
ing a handful of seed among his people, and had 
this answer, ‘‘ that is well, the Lord prosper your 
seed and mine too, there is need enough of us 
both.”” And another worthy conformist that came 
privately to hear him, but was reprimanded for it by 
his superiors, told bim afterwards with tears, that his 
heart was with him. 

His heart was wonderfully enlarged in. lies work 
at this time: the fields. were white unto the 

harvest, 
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harvest, aud he was busy, and God did remarkably 
own him, setting many seals to his ministry, which 
much confirmed him’ in what he did. He hath 
this observable passage in his diary, about. this 
time, which he recorded for his after benefit (and 
the example of it may. be instructive) ‘‘ remember 
that if trouble should come hereafter, for what we 
do now in the use of present liberty, I. neither 
shrink from it, nor sink under it; for I do therein 
approve myself to God, and to my own conscience, 
in truth and uprightness; and the Lord whom I 
serve, can and will certainly both bear me out, and 
bring me off with comfort in the end. I say re- 
member, and forget it not, this 24th day of March, 
1672-3”. 

It was at the beginning of this liberty, that the 
society at Broad- Oak did commence; made up 
(besides their neighbourhood) of some out of 
Whitchurch, and Whitchurch parish, that had been 
Mr. Porter’s people, some out of Hanmer parish, 
that had been Mr. Steel's, and some out of the 
parishes of Wem, Prees, and Ellismere, persons 
generally of very moderate and sober principles, 
quiet and peaceable lives, and hearty well-wishers to 
the king and government; and not rigid or schis- 
matical in their separation, but willing to attend 
(though sometimes with difficulty and hazard) upon 
those adininistrations which they found most lively 
and edifying, and most helpful to them, in the great 
business of working out their salvation. To this 
society be would never call himself a pastor, nor 
was he willing that they should call him so; but a 
helper, and a minister of Christ for their good. 
He would say, ‘ that he looked upon his family 
only as his charge, and his preaching to others was 
but accidental, whom if they came, he could no 
more turn away, than he could a poor hungry man, 

that 
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that should come to kis door for an alms. And 
being a minister of Jesus Christ, he thought him- 
self bound to preach the Gospel, as he had op- 
portunity.” | 

Usually once a month he administered the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. Some of his opportu- 
nities of that kind he sets a particular remark upon, 
as sweet sealing days, on which he found it good to 
draw near to God. 

When about the year’s end there was a general 
expectation of the cancelling of the indulgence, he 
hath this note upon a precious Sabbath and Sacra- 
ment day, as he calls it: ‘‘ perhaps this may be the 
last. Father, thy will be done: it is good for us to 
be at such uncertainties; for now we receive our 
liberty from our Father, fresh e veryday, which is 
best and sweetest of all.” 

On the 3d of March, 1676-7, being Saturday 
night, the town of Wem, in Shropshire, (about six 
miles from him) was burnt down; the church, 
market-house, and about 126 dwelling houses, and 
one man, in little more than an hour’s time, the 
wind being exceeding violent; at which time Mr. 
Henry was very helpful to his friends there, both 
for their support under, aud their improvement of 
this sad_ providence. It was but about half a year 
before, that a threatening fire had broke out in that 
town, but did little hurt; some serious people 
there, presently after celebrated a thanksgiving for 

their deliverance, in which Mr. Henry imparted 
to them a spiritual gift (October 3, 1676) from 
Zech iii, 2. Ls not this a brand plucked out of the 
jire? Inthe close of that sermon, pressing them 
from the consideration of that remarkable deliverance, 
to personal reformation and amendment of life: 
that those who had been proud, covetous, pas- 
sionate, lyers, swearers, Bruaeacds Sabbath-breakers, 

would 
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would be So no more; and urging Ezra ix. 13, 14, 
he added, ‘‘ if this providence have not this effect 
upon you, you may in reason expect another fire ; 
for when God judgeth he will overcome;” and 
minded them of Lev. xxvi. where it is so often 
threatened against those who walk contrary to God, 
that he would punish them yet seven times more. 
The remembrance of this could not but be .affect- 
ing, when in so short a time after, the whole town 
was laid in ruins. The first time he went thither 
after that calamity, a neighbouring justice having 
notice of it, sent to forbid him to preach, to his 
own grief, as well as to the grief of many others, 
who came expecting. But (saith he in his diary) 
there was a visible sermon before us, the ruins 
preaching, that sin is an evil thing, and God a ter- 
rible God. However, a few days after, he got an 
opportunity of preaching to them a word in season, 
which some will not forget, from Hos. vi. 1, Come, 
and let as return unto the Lord, for he hath 
torn And at the return of the year, when 
the town was in the rebuilding, he gave them 
another very suitable sermon, from Prov. iii. 33, 
The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked, 
but he blesseth the habitation of the just. ‘* Though 
it be rising again,” saith he in his diary, “ out of 
its ashes, yet the burning of it should not be for- 
gotten, especially not the sin that kindled it.’ He 
often prayed for them, that the fire might be a 
refining fire. 

In the years 1677, 1678, and 1679, in the course 
of his ministry at Broad-Oak, he preached over the 
Ten Commandments, and largely opened from other 
texts of Scripture the duties required, and sins _for- 
bidden, in each commandment. For though none 
delighted more than he in preaching Christ and 

Gospel-grace, yet he knew that Christ came not to 
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destroy the law and the prophets, but to. fulfil; 
and that, though through grace we are not under 
the law, as a covenant; yet we are under it as a 
rule, under the law to Christ. He was very large 
and particular in pressing second table duties, as 
essential to Christianity. ‘‘ We have known those,” 
saith he, ‘‘ that have called preaching on such sub- 
jects, good moral preaching; but let them call. it 
as they will, [ am sure it is necessary, and as much 
now as ever.” How earnestly would he press upon 
the people the necessity of righteousness and 
honesty, in their whole conversations. A .good 
Christian (he used to say) will be a good husband, 
and a good father, and a good master, and a good 
subject, and a good neighbour, and so.in other re- 
lations. How often would he urge to this purpose, 
that it is the will and command of the great God, 
the character of all the citizens of Sion, the beauty 
and ornament of our Christian profession, and the 
surest way to thrive and prosper in the world. 
Flonesty is the best policy. He would say, that 
these are things in which the children of this world 
are competent judges. They that know not what. 
belongs to faith and repentance, and prayer, yet 
know what belongs to the making of an honest 
bargain: they are also parties concerned, and often- 
times are themselves careful in these things; and 
therefore those who profess religion, should walk 
very circumspectly, that the name of God and his 
doctrine be not blasphemed, nor religion wounded 
through their sides. ‘Thus he preached, and _ his 
constant practice was a comment upon it. One 
thing I remember he was more than ordinarily en- 
larged in the pressing of, which was upon the ninth 
commandment, ¢o speak evil of no man, from. Tit. 
iii. 2. If we can say no good of persons, we must 
say nothing of them. He gave it as a rule, “ never 
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to speak of any one’s faults to others, till we have 
first spoken of them to the offender himself.” He 
was himself an eminent example of this rule. Some 
that have conversed much with him, have said, that 
they never heard him speak evil of any body; nor 
could he bear to hear any spoken evil of, but often 
drove away a backbiting-tongue with an angry coun- 
tenance. He was known to be as faithful a: patron 
of offenders before others, as he was a faithful 
reprover of them to themselves. 

Whenever he preached of moral duties, he would 
always have something of Christ in his sermon; 
either his life, as the great pattern of the duty; or 
his love, as the great motive to it; or his merit, as 
making atonement for the neglect of it. 

In the year 1680, he preached over the doctrines 
of faith and repentance, from several texts of Scrip- 
ture. He used to say, that he had been told con- 
cerning the famous Mr. Dod, that some called him 
in scorn, Faith and Repentance; because be insisted 
so much upon those two, in all his preaching. ‘‘ But,’ 
saith he, ‘‘ if this be to be vile, I will be yet more 
vile: for faith and repentance are all in all in Chris- 
tianity.” 

Concerning repentance he hath sometimes said, 
“if I were to die in the pulpit, I would desire to 
die preaching repentance; as if I die out of the pul- 
pit, I would desire to die practising repentance.” And 
he had often this saying concerning repentance ; 
“ He that repents every day, for the sins of every 
day, when he comes to die, will have the sins, but 
of one day to repent of. Even reckonings make 
long friends.” 

That year also, and the year 1681, he preached 
over the duties of hearing the word, and prayer; of 
the former, from the parable of the four sorts of 
ground; of the latter, from Luke xi. 1, &c. when 
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he preached over the Lord’s Prayer, in above thirty: 
excellent and elaborate discourses. He looked upon. 
the Lord's Prayer, to be not only a directory or pattern 
for prayer, but (according to the advice of the assem- 
bly of divines) proper to be used as a form; and 
accordingly he often used it both in public and in his 
family. And as he thought it was an error on the 
one hand, to lay so much stress upon it as some do, 
who think no solemn prayer accepted, nor any so- 
lemn ordinance or administration of worship complete 
without it, and so repeat it five or six times, and per- 
haps oftener, at one meeting; so he thought-it an 
error on the other hand not to use it at all; since it 
is a prayer, a compendious comprehensive prayer, 
and may be of use to us, at least as other Scripture 
prayers ; but he thought it a much greater error to 
be angry at those that do use it, to judge and cen+ 
sure them, and for no other reason to conceive pre- 
judices against them and their ministry. “ A great 
strait” (saith he) “‘ poor ministers are in, when some 
will not hear them, if they do not use the Lord’s 
Prayer, and others will not hear them if they do >. 
What is to be done in this case? We must walk 
according to the light we have, and approve ourselves 
to God, either in using or not using it, and wait for 
the day when God will mend the matter ; which I 
hope he will do in his own due time.” 

He was in the close of his exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer, when a dark cloud was brought upon his 
assemblies, and he was necessitated to contract his’ 
sails. 


> If they do.] See Vol, IV. p. 530. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Rebukes he lay under at Broad-Oak, betwixt the 
Years 1680, and 1687, 


IN the beginning of the year 1681, in April and 
May, the country was greatly afflicted and threatened 
by an extreme drought ; there was no rain for seve- 
ral weeks ; the grass failed; corn that was sown 
languished, and much that was intended to be sown, 
could not; the like had not been known for many 
years; it was generally apprehended that a dearth 
would ensue, especially in that country, which is for 
the most part dry. And now it was time to seek 
the Lord; and (according to his own appointment) 
to ask of him rain in the season thereof: Several 
serious thinking people being together at the funeral 
of that worthy minister of Jesus Christ, Mr. Malden, 
it was there said, how requisite it was that there 
should be some time set apart on purpose for fasting 
and prayer, in a solemn assembly upon this occasion. 
Thomas Millington, of Weston, in Hodnet parish, 
in Shropshire, desired it might be at his house; and 
Tuesday, June 14, was the day pitched upon. The 
connivance of authority was presumed upon, because 
no disturbance of meetings was heard of at London, 
or any where else. Mr. Henry was desired to come 
and give his assistance at that day’s work. He asked 
upon what terms they stood with their neighbouring 
justices, and it was answered, well enough. The 
drought continuing in extremity, some that had not 
used to come to such meetings, yet came thither 
upon the apprehension they had of the threatening 
judgment, which the country was under. Mr. 
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Edward Bury, of Bolas (well known by several usefu! 
books he hath published) prayed. Mr. Henry prayed 
and preached on Psalm ixyi. 18. Jf Tregard iniquity 
an my heart, the Lord will not hear me; whence his 
doctrine was, that iniquity regarded in the heart, 
will certainly spoil the success of prayer. When he 
was in the midst of his sermon closely applying this 
truth, Sir T. V. of Hodnet, and Mr. M. of Ightfield, 
two justices of the peace for Shropshire, with several 
others, of their retinue, came suddenly upon them, 
disturbed them, set guards upon the house door, 
and came in themselves, severely rallied all. they 
knew, reflected upon the late honourable House of 
Commons, and the vote they passed, concerning 
the present unreasonableness of putting the laws 
in execution against Protestant Dissenters, as if in 
so voting, they had acted beyond their sphere, as 
they did who took away the life of King Charles I. 
They diverted themselves with very abusive and 
unbecoming talk; swearing and cursing and revil- 
ing bitterly. Being told the occasion of the meet- 
ing was to seek to turn away the anger of God 
from us in the present drought: it was answered, 
such meetings as these were the cause of God’s 
anger. While they were thus entertaining them- 
selves, their clerks took the names of those that 
were present, in all, about one hundred and fifty, — 
and so dismissed them for the present. Mr. Henry 
hath noted, in the account he kept of this event, 
that.the justices came to this good work from the 
ale-house upon Prees Heath, about two miles off ; 
to which, and the bowling-green adjoining, they, 
with other justices, gentlemen and clergymen. of 
the neighbourhood, had long before obliged. them- 
selves to come every Tuesday, during the summer 
time, under the penalty of twelve-pence a time’ if 
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they were absent; and there to spend the day in 
drinking and bowling ; which is thought to be as 
direct a violation of the law of the land, viz. the 
Statute of 33 Henry VIII. cap. o. for debarring 
unlaw ful games, which was never yet repealed, as 
the meeting was of the Statute of 22 Car. IT. and 
as much more to the dishonour ef God, and the 
scandal of the Christian profession, as cursing and 
swearing, and drunkenness is worse than praying, 
and singing psalms, and hearing the word of God. 
It is supposed that the justices knew of the meeting 
before, and might have prevented it by the least 
intimation ; but they were willing to take the op- 
portunity ‘of making sport to ~ themselves, and 
trouble to their neighbours. After the feat done 
they returned back to the alchouse, and made 
theinselves and their companions merry with 
calling over the names they had taken, making 
their reflections as they saw cause;- and re- 
counting the particulars of the exploit. There 
was ove of the company, whose wife happened to 
be present at the meeting, and ber name taken 
among the rest; with which, upbraiding him, he 
answered that she bad been better employed than 
he was, and if Mr. Henry might be admitted to 
preach in a church, he would go a great many 
miles to hear him. For which words he was forth- 
with expelled their company, and never more to 
shew bis face again at that bowling-green; to which 
he replied, if they had so ordered long ago, it had 
been a great deal the better for him and his family. 
Two days after they met again at Hodnet, where 
upon the oath of two witnesses, who (as was sup- 
posed) were sent on purpose to inform, they sign- 
ed and sealed two records of conviction. By one 
record they convicted the master of the house, and 
fined him 20/. and 52. more as constable of the 
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town that. year, and with him all the persons pre- 
sent, whose mames they had taken, and fined them 
five shillings apiece, and issued out warrants ac- 
cordingly. By another record they convicted the 
two ministers, Mr. Bury and Mr. Henry. The 
Act makes it only punishable to preach or teach in 
any such conventicle; and yet they fined Mr. Bury 
20/7. though he only prayed, and did not. speak one 
word in the way either of preaching or teaching, 
not so much as det us pray; however, they said, 
praying was teaching,-and right or wrong he must 
be fined ; though his great piety, peaceableness and 
usefulness, besides his deep poverty, one would 
think might have pleaded for him, against so pal- 
pable a piece of injustice. They took 7/. off from 
him, and laid it upon others, as they saw cause ; 
and.for the remaining 132. he being utterly unable 
to pay it, they took from him by distress, the bed 
‘which he lay upon, with blanket and rug; also an- 
other feather-bed, nineteen pair of sheets, most of 
them new; of which he could not prevail to have 
so much as one pair returned for him to lie in; 
also books to the value of 5/. besides brass and 
pewter. And though he was at this time perfectly 
innocent of that heinous crime of preaching and 
teaching, with which he was charged (for so the 
record runs again and again, concerning Mr. Henry 
and Mr. Bury, Quod ad tunc et ibidem precaverunt 
predicaverunt et docuerunt.) Yet he had no way 
to right himself, but by appealing to the justices 
themselves, in quarter sessions, who would be sure 
to affirm their own decree (as the justices in Mont- 
gomeryshire had done not long before, in a like 
case) especially when it was to recover to them- 
selves treble costs. So the good man sat down 
with his’ loss, and took joyfully the spoiling of his 
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goods; knowing in himself, that he had in Heaven a 
better, and a more enduring substance. 

But Mr. Henry being the greatest criminal, and 
having done the most mischief, must needs be ani- 
madverted upon accordingly, and therefore he was 
fined 40/. the pretence of which was this. In the 
year 1679, Oct. 15, Mr. Kynaston, of Oatly, a 
justice of peace in Shropshire, meeting him and 
some others coming, as le supposed, from a con- 
venticle, he was pleased to record their conviction, 
upon the notorious evidence and circumstance of the 
fact. The record was filed at Salop the next Ses- 
sions after; but no notice was ever sent of it, either 
to Mr. Henry, or the justices of Flintshire; nor 
any prosecution upon it, against any of the parties 
charged (the reason of which Mr. Henry, in a nar- 
rative he wrote of this affair, supposeth to be not 
only the then favourable posture of public affairs 
towards dissenters, but also the particular prudence 
and lenity of Mr. Kynaston) so that having never 
smarted for this, he could not be supposed to be 
deterred from the like offence; nor if he were 
wronged in that first conviction had he ever any 
opportunity of making his appeal. However the 
justices being resolved he should have semmum 
jus, thought that first record sufficient to give de- 
nomination to a second offence, and so he came 
to be fined double. This conviction (according 
to the direction of the Act) they certified to the 
next adjoining justices of Flintshire, who had all 
along carried themselves with great temper and 
moderation towards Mr. Henry, and had_ never 
given him any disturbance; though if they had 
been so minded, they had not wanted opportuni- 
ties; but they were now necessitated to execute 
the sentences of the Shropshire justices. It was 
much pressed upon him to pay the fine, which 

Be. night 
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might prevent his own loss, and the justices’ trouble. 
But he was not willing to do it, partly because he 
would give no encouragement to such prosecutions, 
nor voluntarily reward “the informers for that which 
he thought they should rather be punished for ; 
and partly because he thought himself wronged in 
the doubling of the fine. Whereupon his goods 
were distrained upon, and carried away; in the 
doing of which many passages occurred, which 

might be worth the noting, but that the repetition 
of them would perhaps grate and give offence to 
some. Let it therefore suffice (waving the circum- 
stances) to remember only that their warrant not 
giving them authority to break open doors, nor 
their watchfulness getting them an opportunity to 
enter the house, they carried away about thirty- 
three cart load of goods without doors, corn cut 
upon the ground, hay, coals, &c. This made a 
great noise in the country, and raised the indigna- 
tion of many, against the decrees which prescribed 
this grievousness; while Mr. Henry bore it with 
his usual evenness and serenity of mind, not at all 
moved or disturbed by it. He did not boast of his 
sufferings, or make any great matter of them; but 
would often say, “ Alas! this is nothing to what 
others suffer, nor to what we ourselves may suffer 
before we die:” And yet he rejoiced and blessed 
God that it was not for debt, or for evil-doing that 
his goods were carried away. “ And” (saith he) 
‘“‘ while it is for well-doing that we suffer, they 
cannot harm us*.” He frequently expressed the 
assurance he had, that whatever damage he sus- 
tained, God is able to make it up again. And (as 
he used to say) though we may be losers for 


* Thus he writes in his Diary upon it, “ How often have we 
said that changes are at the door, but blessed be God there is 
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Christ, yet we shall not be losers dy him in the 
end. He had often said, that his preaching was 
likely to do the most good, when it was sealed to 
by suffering ; “‘ and if this be the time” (saith he) 
«“ welcome the will of God; even this also shall turn 
to the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ : Bene 
agere et male pati vere christianum est.” 

Soon after this, was the Assizes for Flintshire, 
held at Mold, where sir George Jeffries, after wards 
Jord Chancellor, then chief justice of Chester, sat 
judge. He did not in private conversation seem 
to applaud what was done in this matter, so as was 
expected ; whether out of a private pique against 
some*that had been active in it, or for what other 
reason, is not known ; but it was said, he pleasantly 
asked some of the gentlemen, by what new law they 
pressed carts, as they passed upon their occa- 
sions along the road, to carry away goods dis- 
trained for a conventicle? It was also said, that 
he spoke with some respect of Mr. Henry; saying, 
he knew him and his character well, and that he 
was a great friend of his mother’s (Mrs. Jefiries, 
of Acton, near Wrexham, a very pious, good 
woman) and that sometimes, at his mother’s re- 
quest, Mr. Henry had examined him in his learn- 
ing, when he was a school-boy, and had commend- 
ed his proficiency. And it was much wondered at 
by many, that of all the times Sir George Jeffries 
went that circuit (though it is well enough known 
what was his temper, and what the temper of that 
time) yet he never sought any occasion against Mr. 
Henry, nor took the occasions that were offered, 
nor countenanced any trouble intended him, though 
he was the only Nonconformist in Flintshire. One 
passage I remember, not improper to be mention- 
ed; there had been an agreement among some mi- 
nisters (I think it began in the West of England, 
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where Mr. Allen was) to spend some time, either 
in secret or in their families, or both, between six 
and eight o’clock every Monday morning, in prayer 
for the Church of God, and for the land and 
nation, more fully and particularly than at other 
times; and to make that their special errand at 
the throne of grace; and to engage as many of 
their praying friends, as ever they could, to the 
observance of it. ‘This had been communicated 
to Mr. Henry, by some of his friends at London, 
and he punctually observed it in his own practice 3 
T believe for many years. He also mentioned it 
to some of his acquaintance, who did in like man- 
her observe it. It happened that one in Denbigh- 
shire, to whom he had communicated it, was so 
well pleased with it, that he wrote a letter of it 
to a friend of his at a distance; which letter hap- 
pened into hands that perverted it, and made some 
information upon it, against the writer and receiver 
of the letter, who were bound over to the Assizes, 
and great suspicions sir George Jeffries had, that 
it was a branch of the Presbyterian plot, and ral- 
lied the parties accused severely. It appeared, either 
by the letter, or by the confession of the par- 
ties, that they received the project from Mr. Henry, 
which (it was greatly feared) would brmg him into 
trouble; but sir George, to the admiration of many, 
let it fall, and never enquired further into it. It 
seems there are some men, whose ways so please 
the Lord, that he makes even their enemies to be at 
peace with them; and there is nothing lost by trusting 
in God. 

Mr. Henry, at the next Assizes after he was dis- 
trained upon, was presented by one of the high 
constables; 1. For keeping a conventicle at his 
house; and 2. For saying; Dhat the law for sup- 
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pressing conventicles ought not to be obeyed, and | 
that there was never a tittle of the word of God in 
it. As to this latter presentment, it was altogether 
false. He had indeed in discourse with the high 
constable, when he insisted so much upen the law, 
which required him to be so rigorous in the prose- 
cution, objected, That all human laws were not to 
be obeyed, merely because they were laws: but as to 
any such reflections upon the law he suffered by, 

he. was far from it, and had prudence enough to. 
keep silence at that time ; for it was an evil time 
when so many were made offenders for a word, 

But these presentments met with so little counte- 
nance from judge Jeffries, that Mr. Henry only 
entered his appearance in the prothonotaries office, 
and they were no more heard of ; wherein he ac- 
knowledged the hand of God, who turneth the 
hearts of the children of men, as the rivulets of 
water. — 

As to what was taken from him by the distress, 
they who took it made what markets they pleased 
of it, paid those they employed, and what the re- 
mainder was, is not known for certain ; but it was 
said, that the following summer about 27/. was 
paid to sir T. V. of which (and the rest that was 
levied in other places, which amounted to a con- 
siderable sum) it was credibly reported (and I have 
not heard it contradicted) that neither the king nor 
the poor had their share, (which by the Act is to 
be two thirds) nor the informers all theirs neither ; 
but people said, the gentleman had occasion for 
it all. But as they that “had it were never the richer 
for it, so he that lost it would often say, that he 
found that God did so abundantly bless the re- 
mainder to him, that he was. never the poorer; 
which he would mention for the encouragement of 

his 
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his friends, not to balk duty (as hé used to expres¢ 
it) for fear of suffering. 

In the same year, 1681, happened a public dis- 
course at Oswestry, betwixt the then bishop of St. 
Asaph (Dr. William Lloyd, now bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield’) and some nonconformist ministers, 
of which Mr. Heury was one. The story in short 
is this: that learned bishop at his first coming to the 
diocese of St. Asaph, in his zeal for the established 
Church, set himself with vigour to reduce dissenters 
to it; and that he might do it with the cords of @ 
man, ‘he resolved, before he took auy other methods, 
to reason the matter with them, and to endeavour 
their conviction by discourse, in which he had a very 
great felicity, both by his learning and temper. If 
there were any that declined discoursing with bim, 
he improved that against them very much; urging 
(as he wrote afterwards to Mr. Henry) “that no 
man can pretend conscience for not coming when he 
is required, to give an account of his religion, to 
them that have authority to demand it, by the laws 
under which be lives, and to hear trom their mouths 
what can be said for the established religion. ‘These 
are things from which conscience is so far from 
exempting, that the great rule of conscience re- 
quires it, as an indispensable duty, that we should 
be always ready to give an account of the hope that is 
in us; and that we should hear them that are in 
Moses’s chair, &c. and therefore those who refused 
this, he would consider as men governed, not by 
conscience, but obstinacy.” 

He publicly discoursed with the quakers in Lan- 
villin, in Montgomeryshire. Their champion was 
Dr. Lloyd, a physician. One of the most consi- 
derable nonconformist ministers in his diocese was 
Mr. James Owen, of Oswestry, then very young, 

but 
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tut well known since by his learned book, which he 
calls, 4 Plea for Scripture Ordination; proving 
ordination by Presbyters, without diocesan bishops, 
to be valid, (published in the year 1694) a point of 
controversy which he was then obliged in his own 
defence to search into. Several discourses the 
bishop had with him in private ; at last his lordship 
was pleased to appoint him, to give him the. meeting 
in the town-hall of Oswestry, on Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
1681, there to give account by what right he ever- 
cised the ministry, not having episcopal ordination. 
He directed him also to procure what other ministers 
he could to assist him, for he would be glad to hear 
what any of them had to say for themselves. The 
notice was very short, not above four or five days. 
Some whose assistance was desired apprehended it 
might do more hurt than good, and might be pre- 
judicial to their own hberty, and therefore declined 
it. It was not agreeable to Mr. Henry’s mild and 
modest temper, to appear in such circumstances ; 
but he was loth to desert his friend Mr. Owen, and 
so with much importunity, he was prevailed with 
to come to Oswestry, at the time appointed ; and 
there came no other but he and Mr. Jonathan Ro- 
berts, of Denbighshire, in the diocese of Bangor, a 
plain man, of great integrity, and a very good scholar. © 
The bishop came according to appointment, — and 
brought with him for his assistant, the famous Mr. 
Henry Dodwell. Mr. Henry, who was utterly a 
stranger to the bishop, pressed hard to have had the 
discourse in private, before a select number, but it 
would not be granted. He also desired his lordship 
that it might not be expected from him, being of 
another diocese, to concern himself in the discourse, 
but only as a hearer: nay, Mr. Henry,” said the 
bishop, ‘it is not the concern of my diocese alone, 

but 
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but it is the common cause of religion, and therefore 
I expect you should interest yourself in it more than 
as a hearer.” His lordship was pleased to promise, 
that nothing that should be said by way of argument, 
should be any way turned to the prejudice of the dispu- 
tants, nor advantage taken of it to give them trouble. 
There were present divers of the clergy and gentry 
of the country, with the magistrates of the town, and 
a great number of people, which, if it could have 
been avoided, was not easy to Mr. Henry, who never 
loved any thing that made a noise; herein like his 
master, who did not strive nor cry. ‘The discourse 
began about two o’clock in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued till between seven and eight at night; much 
was sald pro and con, touching the identity of bishops 
and presbyters, the bishopping and unbishopping of 
Timothy and Titus, the validity of presbyterian or- 
dination, &c. It was managed with a great, deal 
of liberty, and not under the strict laws of disputa- 
tion, which made it hard to give any tolerable 
account of the particulars of it. The arguments on 
both sides may better be fetched from the books 
written on the subject, than from such a discourse. 
The bishop managed his part of the conference with 
a great deal of gravity, calmness, and evenness. of 
spirit, and therein gave an execllent pattern to all 
that are in such stations. Mr. Henry’s remark 
upon this business in his diary is this, ‘“ that where- 
as many reports went abroad far and near concern- 
ing it, every one passing their judgment upon. the 
result of it as they stood affected ; for my own part,” 
saith he, “upon reflection, I find I have great rea- 
son to be ashamed of my manifold infirmities,and 
imperfections ; and yet do bless God, that seeing 
I could manage it no better, to do the. truth more 
service, there was not more said and done to its 

disservice : 
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disservice: to God be glory.” But there were 
others, who said, that Mr. Henry was an instrument 
of glorifying God; and serving the church in that 
affair, almost as much as in any thing that ever he 
did, except the preaching of the Gospel. And some 
who were adversaries to the cause he pleaded, though 
they were not convinced by his arguments, yet by 
his great meekness and humility,, and that truly 
Christian spirit, which appeared so evidently in the 
whole management, were brought to have a better 
opinion of him, and the way in which he walked. 

The conference broke off a little abruptly. The 
bishop and Mr. Henry being somewhat close at an 
argument, in the recapitulation of what had been 
discoursed of ; Mr. Jonathan Roberts whispered to 
Mr. Henry, “ pray let my lord have the last word ;” 
which a justice of peace upon the bench over-hearing, 
presently replied, “‘ you say my lord shall have. the 
last word, but he shall not, for I will: we thank 
God we have the sword of power in our hands, and 
by the grace of God we will keep it, and it shall 
not rust, and I hope every lawful magistrate will do 
as I do: and look to yourselves, gentlemen, by the 
grace of God I will root you out of the country.” 
To which a forward man in the crowd said, ‘‘ amen, 
throw them down stairs.” This the bishop heard 
with silence, but the mayor of the town took order 
for their safety. 

Two days after this discourse, the bishop wrote 
a very obliging letter to Mr. Henry, to signify to 
him how very much he was pleased with the good 
temper and spirit that he found in him at Oswestry, 
and that he looked upon bin: as: one that intended 
well, but laboured under prejudices; and to desire 
further acquaintance and conversation with him, 
particularly that he would come to him strait way 

to 
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to Wrexham; and about three months after he seti¢ 
for him again to Chester ; in both which interviews 
a great deal of discourse, with much freedom, passed 
between them in private, in which they seemed to 
vie in nothing more than candour and obligingness, 
shewing to each other all meekness. I remember the 
bishop was pleased to shew him his plan for the go~- 
vernment of his diocese, and the method he intended 
to take in church-censures, which Mr. Henry very 
well approved of; but pleasantly told his lordship, 
he hoped he would take care that Juvenal’s verse 
should not be again verified, (Sat. 2.) 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 


which the bishop smiled at, and told him he would 
take care it should not. His lordship observing his 
true Catholic charity and moderation, told him he 
did not look upon him as cxicparinos, but only as 
wapoouveywyos; and that if he were in his diocese, 
he did not question but that he should find out some 
way to make him useful. But all his reasonings 
could not satisfy Mr. Henry’s conscience of the 
lawfulness of being re-ordained, and conforming. 
The bishop for some years after, when he came 
that way, towards London, either called on Mr. 
Henry at his house, or sent for him to him at 
Whitchurch, and still with all outward expressions 
of friendship. 

The trouble which Mr. Henry was in, about the 
meeting at Weston, obliged him for a while to 
keep his Sabbaths at home, somewhat private ; but 
in the year 1682, he took a greater liberty, and 
many flocked to him on Lord’s days, through the 
kind connivance of the neighbouring magistrates 5 
but .in the year 1683, when the meetings were 

generally 
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generally suppressed throughout the kingdom, he was 
again necessitated to contract his sails, and confine 
his labours more to his own family, and his friends 
that visited him. He continued his attendance at 
Whitewell Chapel as usual; and when he was 
abridged of his liberty, he often blessed God for his 
quietness. Once when one of the curates preached 
a bitter sermon against the dissenters, on-a Lord’s 
day morning; some wondered that Mr. Henry would 
go again in the afternoon, for the second part; 
“‘ but,” saith he, ‘if he do not know his duty, I 
know mine; and I bless God I can find honey in a 
carcase.” 

In this time of treading down, and of perplezity, 
he stirred little abroad, being forced (as he used to 
express it) to throw the plow under the hedge; 
but he preached constantly at home, without dis- 
turbance; and often comforted himself with this, 
“* when we cannot do what we would, if we do what 
we can, God will accept of us: when we cannot 
keep open shop, we must drive a secret trade.” 
And he would say, “ there is a mean, if we could 
hit it, between fool-hardiness, and faint-hearted- 
ness.” While he had some opportunity of being 
useful at home, he was afraid lest he should preju- 
dice that by venturing abroad. One of his friends 
in London earnestly soliciting him to make a visit 
thither in this time of restraint in the country, he 
thus wrote to him; “I should be glad once more 
to kiss my native soil, though it were but with a 
kiss of valediction ; but my indisposedness to travel, 
and the small prospect there is of doing good to 
countervail the pains, are my prevailing arguments 
against it. I am here (it is true) buried alive, but 
Tam quiet in my grave, and have no mind to be a 
walking ghost. We rejoice, and desire to be thank- 
ful that God hath given us a home, and continued 
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it to us, when so many, better than we, have not 
where to lay their head, having no certain dwelling- 
place :” (it was at the time of the dispersion of the 
French protestants) “ why they exiles, and not we? 
They strangers in a strange land, and not we? We 
must not say, we will die in our nests, lest God say, 
nay; nor we will multiply our days as that bird, the 
pheenix,”’ referring to Job xxix. 18.) ‘lest God say, 
this mght, &c. Our times and all our ways are at 
his dispose, absolutely and universally, and it is very 
well they are so. 

“At the time of the duke of Monmouth’s descent, 
and the insurrection in the west, in the year 1685, 
Mr. Henry, as many others, (pursuant to a general 
order of the lord-lieutenant, for securing all sus- 
pected persons, and particularly all nonconformist 
‘ministers) was taken up by a warrant from the de- 
puty-lieutenants, and sent under a guard to Chester 
Castle, where he was about three weeks: a close 
prisoner. He was lodged with some gentlemen 
and ministers that were fetched thither out of Lan- 
cashire, who were all strangers to him; but he ‘had 
great comfort in the acquaintance and society of 
many of them. 

He often spake of this imprisonment, not as 
matter of complaint, but of thanksgiving, and bless- 
ed God he was in nothing uneasy all the while. 
In a sermon to his family, the day after he came 
home, he largely and affectionately recounted the . 
mercies of that providence: as for instance, ‘‘ that 
his imprisonment was for no cause: it is guilt that 
makes a prison. ‘That it was his security in a dan- 
gerous time. That he had good company in his 
sufferings, who prayed together, and read the Serip- 
tures together, and discoursed to their mutual edi- 
‘fication. ‘That he had health there, not sick, and 
in prison; that he was visited and prayed for by 

his 
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his friends. That he was very cheerful and easy in 
his spirit, many a time asleep and quiet, when his 
adversaries were disturbed and unquiet. That his 
enlargement was speedy and unsought for, and that 
it gave occasion to the magistrates who committed 
him, to give it under their hands, that they had nothing 
in particular to lay to his charge; and especially 
that it was without a snare, which was the thing he 
feared more than any thing else.” 

It was a surprize to some that visited him in his 
imprisonment, and were big with the expectations of 
the duke of Monmouth’s success, to hear him say, 
**T would not have you to flatter yourselves with 
such hopes, for God will not do his work for us in 
these nations, by that man; but our deliverance and 
salvation will arise some other way.” 

It must not be forgotten how ready he was, nay, 
how studious and industrious, ‘to serve and oblige 
such as had been any way instruments of trouble to 
him, as far as-it lay in his power, and he had any 
opportunity to do it; so well had he learned that 
great lesson of forgiving and loving enemies ; of this 
it were easy to give instances. 

When a gentleman who had sometimes been an 
instrument of trouble to him, had occasion to make 
use of his help to give him some light into a cause 
he had to be tried, Mr. Henry was very ready to 
serve him in it; and though he might have declined 
it, and it was somewhat against his own interest 
too, yet he appeared a witness for him, which so 
won upon the gentleman, that he was afterwards 
more friendly to him. Mentioning in his diary the 
death of another gentleman in Shropshire, he notes, 
that he was one that had been his professed enemy ; 
“but,” saith he, “‘God knows I have often prayed 
for him.” 

Some 
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Some have wondered to see how courteously and 
friendly he would speak to such as had been any 
way injurious to him, when he met with them, being 
as industrious to discover his forgiving of wrongs, 
as some are to discover their resentments of them. 
It was said of archbishop Cranmer, that the way 
to have him one’s friend, was to do him a diskind- 
ness ; and J am sure it might be said of Mr. Henry, 
that doing him a diskindness would not make him 
one’s enemy. This minds me of an exemplary 
passage concerning his worthy friend, Mr. Edward 
Lawrence: once going with some of his sons, by 
the house of a gentleman that had been injurious 
to him, he gave a charge to his sons to this pur- 
pose, that they should never think or speak amiss of 
that gentleman, for the sake of any thing he had 
done . against bim; but whenever they went by his 
house, should lift up their hearts in prayer to God 
for him and his family. And who is he that will 
harm those, who are thus followers of him that is 
good, in his goodness? It is almost the only tem- 
poral promise in the New Testament, winch is 
inade to the meek, (Matt. v. 5.) that they shall tn- 
herit the earth; the meaning whereof Dr. Ham- 
mond, in his Practical Catechism, takes to be espe- 
cially this, that in the ordinary dispensations of 
God’s providence, the most mild and quiet people 
are most free from disturbance. Those only have 
every man’s hand against them, that have their’s 
against every man. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The last Nine Years of his Life in Liberty and 
Inlargement at Broad-Oak, from the Year 1687. 


IT was in the latter end of the year 1685, when 
the stream ran so very strong against the dissenters, 
that Mr. Henry being in discourse with a very great 
man of the Church of England, mentioned king 
Charles’s indulgence in 1672, as that which gave 
rise to his stated preaching in a separate assembly ; 
and added, “ if the present king James should in — 
like manner give me leave, I would do the same 
again :” to which that great man replied, ‘“ never 
expect any such thing from him, for take my word 
for it, he hates you nonconformists in his heart.” 
“Truly,” said Mr. Henry, “I believe it; and I 
think he doth not love you of the Church of England 
neither.” It was then little thought that the same 
right reverend person who said so to him, should 
have the honour, as he had soon after, to be one of 
the seven bishops committed to the ‘Tower by king 
James ; as it was also far from any one’s expectation, 
that the same king James should so quickly give 
liberty to the nonconformists : but we live in a world 
wherein we are to think nothing strange, nor be sur- 
prised at any turn of the wheel of nature, as it is 
called, James iii. 6. 

The measures then taken by king James’s court 
and council were soon laid open, not only to view, 
but to contempt, being in a short time, by the over- 
ruling providence of "God, broken . and defeated. 
However, the indulgence granted to dissenters in 
April, 1687, must needs be a reviving to those, who « 
for so many years had lain buried in ‘silence and ‘re- 
straint; nor can any, who will allow themselves the 
liberty ‘of supposing the case their own, wonder that 
they should rejoice in it, though the design of it 
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being manifest, they could not choose, but rejoice 
with trembling. Mr. Henry’s sentiments of it were, 
“ whatever men’s ends are in it, I believe God’s end 
in It is to do us good.” 

There were many that said, surely the dissenters 
will not embrace ® the liberty which is intended only 
for a snare to them. Mr. Henry read and considered 
the Letter of Advice to the Dissenters at that junc- 
ture ; but concluded, ‘‘ duty is ours, and events are 
God's.” He remembered the experience he had had 
of the like in king Charles’s time, and that did good, 
and no hurt; and why might not this do so too? 
A\ll power is for edification, not for destruction. Did 
Jeremiah sit still in the court of the prison, because he 
had his discharge from the king of Babylon? Nay, 
did not Paul, w hen he was persecuted by his country- 
men, . for preaching the Gospel, appeal to Casar ; 
and find more kindness at Rome than he did at Jeru- 
salem? In short, the principle of his conversation. in 
the world being not fleshly wisdom, or policy, but the 
grace of God, and particularly the grace of simplicity 
and godly sincerity, he was willing to make the best 
of that which was, and to hope the best of the design 
and issue of it. Doubtless it was intended to introduce 
Popery; but it is certain, that nothing could arm 
people against Popery more effectually than the plain 
and pow erful preaching of the Gospel ; and thus they 
who granted that liberty, were out-shot in their own 
bow, “which manifestly appeared in the event and 
issue. And as they did good. service to the Pro- 
testant religion among scholars, who wrote so many 
learned books against Popery* at that time, for 

which 
© Will not embrace.] See Life of Kettlewell, p. 141, &c. also 
Calamy’s Life of Howe, p. 19-, &e. 

* Books against Papery.| ‘See Bp. Burnet’s Hist. of his own 

Time. A.D. 1686. Vol. il. p- 367. Edit. 1809, 8vo, “ Many 


of the clergy acted now a part that made good amends for past 
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which we return them our best thanks; so they did 
no less service among the common people (who are 
the strength and body of the nation) that preached 
sO Many good sermons to arm their hearers against 
that strong delusion, which Mr. Henry (as the rest of 
the nonconiormists generally did) took all occasions 
to do. How often would he commend his hearers 
(as Dr. Holland, divinity professor in Oxford was wont 
to do) “ tothe love of God, and the hatred of Popery.” 

Besides his preaching professedly to discover the 
errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
which (he would have taken occasion to do more 
fully, had he seen those he preached to, in any im- 
mediate danger of the infection) there could not be 
amore effectual antidote against Popery, than the 
instructing and confirming of people in the truth, as 
it is in Jesus; and advancing the knowledge of, and 
a value and veneration for, the holy Scriptures ; to 
which, how much Mr. Henry in his place did con- 
tribute, all that knew him will bear record. He 


errors. ' They began to preach generally against Popery, which 
the dissenters did not, ‘hey set themselves to study the points 
of controversy. And upon that there followed a great variety 
of small books, that were easily purchased and soon read. They 
examined all the points of Popery with a solidity of judgment, 
a clearness of arguing, a depth of learning, and a vivacity of 
writing, far beyond any thing that had before that time appeared 
in our language. ‘This had a mighty effect on the whole nation. 
The persons who both managed and directed this controversial 
war, were chiefly Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Tennison, aud Patrick. 
Next them were Sherlock, Williams, Claget, Gee, Aldrich, 
Atterbury, Whitby, Hooper; and above all these, Wake, who 
haying been long in France, chaplain to the Lord Preston, 
brought over with him many curious diseoveries, that were both 
useful and surprising. Besides the chief writers of those books 
of controversy, there were many sermons preached and printed 
that did very much edify the whole nation, And this matter 
was managed with that concert, that forthe most part, once 
a week, some new book or sermon came out, which both in- 


structed and animated those who read them.” 
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used to observe, that the fall of Babylon followed 
upon the free and open preaching of the everlasting 
Gospel, (Rev. xiv. 6, 7.) He apprehended this 
liberty likely to be of very short continuance, 
and to end in trouble; and because he could not 
‘see how his not using of it would help to prevent 
the trouble; but he did see, that his vigorous im- 
provenent of it, would help to prepare for the 
trouble, he set himself with all diligence, to make 
the best use he could of this gleam, both at home 
and abroad, on Sabbath-days and week-days, to his 
power, yea, and beyond his power. 

The great subject of debate at this time in the 
nation, was, concerning the repeal of penal laws 
and tests.. Mr. Henry’s thoughts were, as to the penal 
laws, that if those against the dissenters were all re- 
pealed, he would rejoice in it, and be very thankful 
both to God and man; for he would sometimes say, 
without reflection upon any, he could not but look 
upon them as a national sin; and as for those against 
the papists, ‘‘if our lawgivers sce cause to repeal them 
in aregular way, I will endeavour,” saith he, “ to 
make the best of it; and to say, the will of the Lord 
be done!” 

When king James came his progress in that 
country, in September, 1687, to court the compli- 
ments of the people, Mr. Henry, joined with several 
others, in and about Whitchurch, Nantwich, and 
Wem, in an address to him, which was presented 
when he lay at Whitchurch ; the purport of which 
was, not to sacrifice their lives and fortunes to him 
and to his interest, but only to return him thanks for 
the liberty they had, with a promise to demean them- 
selves quietly in the use of it. 

Some time after, commissioners were sent abroad 
into the country, to enquire after the trouble that 
dissenters had sustained by the. penal: laws ;~ and 
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how the money. that was ‘levied upon them was dis- 
posed of, little. of it being found paid into the 
Exchequer. They sent to Mr. Henry to have an 
account from him of bis. sufferings: he returned 
answer by letter, that he had indeed been fined some 
years before, for a conventicle, and distrained upon, 
and his goods carried away; which all the country 
knew, and to which he referred himself. But being 
required to give a particular account of it upon 
Oath, though he said he could be glad to see such 
instruments of trouble legally removed, yet he de- 
clined giving any further information concerning 
it; “having,” (as he wrote to the cominissioners) 
ot long since, from his heart, forgiven all the agents, 
instraments, ‘and occasions of i ib and having g purposed 
never to say any thing more of it.” 

It was on Tuesday, June 14, 1681, that he was 
disturbed at Weston, in Shropshire, when he was, 
preaching on Psalm Ixvi. 18: and on Tuesday, 
June 14, 1087, that day six years, he preached there 
again without disturbance, finishing what he was then 
prevented from delivering, concerning prayer, and 
going on to verse 19, 20, "Bul verily God hath heard 
me—blessed be God—concerning the duty of thanks- 
giving. This seventh year of their silence and re- 
straint proved, through God’s wonderful good pro- 
vidence, the year of Telease. 

In May 1088, a new commission of the peace 
came down for the county of Flint, in. which (by 
whose interest or procurement was not known) 
Mr. Henry was nominated a justice of peace for that 
county. It was no small surprize to him, to receive 
a letter from the clerk of the peace, directed to 
Philip Henry, esquire, acquainting bim with it, and 
appointing him when and whither to come to be sworn. 
To which he returned answer, that he was very sen- 
sible of his. unworthiness of. the honour, and_ his 

unfitness 
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unfitness for the office which he was nominated to, 
and therefore desired to be excused ; and he was s0, 
and did what he could, that it might not be spoken 
of in the country. There were some, who upon this 
occasion unhappily remembered, that a few years 
before, a reverend clergyman in Shropshire told Mr. . 
Henry to his face, that he had done more mischief 
in the country, than any man that ever came into it ; 
and that he himself hoped shortly to be in the com- 
mission of peace, and then he would rid the country 
of him. But alas he was quite disappointed. ‘Thus 
honour is like the shadow, which flies from those that 
pursue it, and follows those that flee from it. 

For two years after this liberty began, Mr. Henry 
still continued his attendance, as usual, at White- 
well Chapel, whenever there was preaching there; 
and he preached at his own house only when there 
was no supply there, and in the evening of those days 
when there was. For doing thus, he was greatly 
clamoured against, by some of the rigid separatists, 
and called a dissembler, and one that halted between 
two, and the like. ‘* Thus,” (as he notes in his diary) 
“one side told him he was the author of all the mis- 
chief in the country, in drawing people fom the 
church ; and the other side told him, he was the 
author of all the mischief, in drawing people fo the 
church: and which of these (saith he) shall I seek to 
please? Lord, neither, but thyselfalone, and my own 
conscience ; and while I can do that, I have enough.” 

In a sermon at Whitewell Chapel, one Lord’s day 
in the afternoon, where he and his family, and many 
of his congregation were attending, much was said, 
with some keen reflections, to prove the dissenters 
schismatics, and ina damnable state. When he came 
immediately after to preach at his own house, before 
he began his sermon, he expressed himself to this 
purpose ; “perhaps some of you may expect = 

that 
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that 1 should say something in answer to what we 
have heard, by which we have been so severely 
charged; but truly I have something else to do;” 
and so, without any further notice taken of it, went on 
to preach Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

It was not without some fear and trembling, that 
Mr. Henry received the tidings of the prince of 
Orange's landing, in November, 1688, as being.some- 
what in the dark concerning the clearness of his call, 
and dreading what might be the consequence of it. 
He used to say, Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
was a prayer that he would heartily set his amen to. 
But when secret things were brought to light, and a 
regular course was taken to fill the vacant throne 
with such a king and such a queen, none rejoiced in 
it more heartily than be did. He celebrated the 
national thanksgiving for tbat great deliverance, with 
an excellent sermon on that text, Rom. viii. 31, 
What shall we then say to these things? If God 
be for us, who can be against us ? 

Soon after that happy settlement there were 
overtures made tewards a comprehension’ of the 

moderate 


7 A comprehension.} See Birch’s Life of Tillotson: index 
comprehension. 

The design of a comprehension was first concerted (after 
the private attempts made by bishop Wilkins, sir Matthew 
Hale, &c. in the reign of Charles,H.) by archbishop Sancroft, a 
short time before the end of the reign of king James HI. See 
the speech of Wake, bishop of Lincoln, at the opening of the 
second article of impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell; where an 
account is given of the progress that was then made in that 
design. Very soon after the Revolution, the scheme was re- 
vived ; and was very earnestly prosecuted by many eminent 
and excellent men; Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, Sharp, 
Tennison, Prideaux, &c..&c. An account is given by Calamy, 
Nicholls, Birch, and others, of the concessions to the objec- 
tions, of the Dissenters, which were then consented to by the 
comission, aud prepared to be laid before the Convocation. 


But the.patrons of the'scheme, being, very much through -the 
political 
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moderate dissenters, with the Church of England ; 
which Mr. Henry most earnestly desired, and wished 
for, if it could be had upon any terms Jess than 
sinning against his conscience; for never was any 
more averse to that which looked like a separation 
than he was, if he could possibly have helped it, 
salod conscientid. His prayers were constant, and 
his endeavours, as he had opportunity, that there 
might be some healing methods found out and agreed 
upon. But it is well known what was the vow cleri 
at that time, viz. that forasmuch as the oaths, sub- 
scriptions, and ceremonies were imposed only to’keep 
out such men, they would never consent to their 
removal, for the letting them in again. olumus 
leges Anglia mutari, was a saying perverted to this 
purpose: and the fixed principle was, Better a 
schism without the church, than a faction within it; 
&c. This was at that time published and owned, as 
the sense of the clergy in convocation. Which tem- 
per and resolve, so contrary to that which might 
have been expected, upon that happy and glorious 
revolution, did a little alter his sentiments in that 
matter; and he saw himself perfectly driven from 
them. Despairing therefore to see an accommoda- 
tion, he set himself the more vigorously to improve 
the present liberty. In June, 1689, the act of in- 


political ferments of the time, greatly out-numbered in that 
assembly, nothing was effected. It is said, that archbishop 
‘lillotson afterwards declared his full persuasion of the utter 
impracticability of this his favourite project, considering the 
then temper of the Dissenters. Nor is it indeed to be won- 
dered that the scheme should have failed, if they expected, 
that it should have been conducted upon terms required of us 
by one of their most eminent and leading writers in this con- 
troversy : namely, “ that in order to a coalition, we must part 
with our Episcopacy and Liturgy, and with all. the Ceremonies, 
and in general with whatever is not of divine institution.” 
Calamy’s Defence of Moderate Nonconformity. Part III. p. 190. 
See Appendix to the Life of Tillotson, A. D. 1717. p. v. 
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dulgence passed, which not only tolerated, but allowed 
the dissenters’ meetings, and took them under the 
protection of the government. 

Soon after which, though he never in the least 
changed his judgment as to the lawfulness of joining 
in the Common-Prayer, but was ‘still ready to do it 
occasionally, yet the ministers that preached at 
Whitewell Chapel, being often uncertain in their 
coming, which kept his meeting at Broad-Oak at 
like uncertainties, to the frequent disappointment of 
many of his hearers that came trom far ; he was at 
last prevailed with to preach at public time every 
Lord’s day, which. he coritinued to do while he 
lived, much to his own satisfaction, and the satisfac- 
tion of his friends. An eminent minister in Lan- 
cashire; who did in like manner alter his practice 
about that time, gave this for a reason, “ that he 
had been for twenty-seven years striving to please a 
generation of men, who after all would not be pleased, 
and therefore he would no longer endeavour it as he 
had done.” 

It may be of use to give some account how he 
managed his ministerial work, in the latter part of 
his time, wherein he had as signal tokens of the 
presence of God with him, as ever; enabling him 
still to bring forth fruit in old age, and to renew 
his youth like the eagle's. Though what he did, he 
still did gratis, and would do so, yet he was not 
willing to have any constant assistant, nor had he any; 
so much was he in his element, when he was about his 
master’s work: it was his meat and drink to do it. 

1.. As to his constant Sabbath-work, he was uni- 
form and abundant in it. He began his morning 
family-worship, on Lord’s days, at eight o’clock, 
when he read and expounded pretty largely, sang 
a psalm and prayed ; and many strove to come time 
enough to join with him in that service. He began 

in 
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in public just at nine o'clock, winter and summer. 
His meeting-place was an out-building of his own, 
near adjoining to his house, fitted up very decently 
and conveniently for the purpose. He began with 
prayer, then he sang Psalm 100, without reading 

the line; next le read and expounded a chapter in 
the Old ‘Testament in the morning, and in the New 
Testament in the afternoon. He looked upon the 
public reading of the Scriptures in religious assem- 
blies, to be an ordinance of God, and that it tended 
very much to the edification of people by» that 
erdinance, to have. what is read expounded to them. 
The bare reading of the word, he used to compare to 
the throwing of a net into the water; but the ex- 
_pounding of it, is like the spreading out of that net, 
which makes it the more likely to catch fish ; espe- 
cially, as he managed it with practical profitable ob- 
servations. Some that have heard him read achapter 
with this thought, ‘ how will he make such a chap- 
ter as this useful to us?” have been surprized with 
sucli pertinent, useful instructions, as they have 
owned to be as much for their edification as any 
sermon. And commonly when he had expounded a 
chapter, he would desire them when they came home 
to read it over, and recollect some of those things 
that had been spoken to them out. of it. 

In his expounding of the Old Testament, -he in- 
dustriously sought for something in it concerning 
Christ, who is the true treasure, hid in the field, 
the true manna hid in the dew of the Old Testa- 
ment. Take one instance; the last Sabbath that 
ever he spent with his children at Chester, in the 
public morning worship, he read and expounded 
the last chapter of the book of Job. After she had 
gone through the chapter, and observed what he 
thought fit out of it, he expressed himself to ‘this 
purpose: ‘‘ When J have read a:chapter in ithe Old 

Testament, 
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Testament, I use to enquire what there is in it that 
points at Christ, or is any way applicable to Christ; 
here is in this chapter a great deal of Job, but is 
there nothing of Christ here? Yes; you have heard 
of the patience of Job, and have in him seen the 
end of the Lord. This in Job is applicable to 
Christ, that after he had patiently gone through his 
sufferings, he was appointed an intercessor for his 
unkind friends (v. 8.) Go to my servant Job, and 
my servant Job shall pray for you, for him will T 
accepi. If any one hath an errand to God, let him 
go to Jesus Christ, and put it into his hand, for 
there is no acceptance to be hoped for with God but 
by him, who is his beloved Son; not only with whom 
he is well pleased, but 7 whom, viz. with us m him ; 
he hath made us accepted in the beloved.” 

After the exposition of the chapter he sang a psalm, 
aud commonly chose a psalm suitable to the chapter 
he had expounded ; and would briefly tell his hearers 
how they might smg that psalm with understanding, 
and what affections of soul should be working towards 
God in the singing of it. His hints of that kind 
were of great use, and contributed thuch to the right 
performance of that service. He often said, “ the 
more singing of psalms there is in our families and 
congregations onSabbath-days, the more like they are 
to Heaven, and the more there is in them of the ever- 
lasting Sabbath.” He would say sometimes, he loved 
to sing whole psalms, rather than pieces. 

After the sermon in the morning, he sang the 
117th Psalm, without reading the line. 

He intermitted at noon about an hour and a half, 
and on Sacrament-days not near so long, in which 
time he took some little refreshment in his study, 
making no solemn dinner ; yet many of his friends 
did partake of his carnal, as well as of his spiritual 
things, as those did that followed Christ, of whom he 

was 
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was careful. they should not. not faint by the way. 
‘The morning sermon was repeated, by .a» ready 
writer, to those that staid in. the meeting-place, as 
many did; and when that. was done, he began the 
afternoon’s exercise ; in which he not only read and 
expounded a chapter, but catechized the children, 
and expounded the Catechism briefly before sermon. 
Thus did he go from strength to strength, and from 
duty to duty on. Sabbath-days; running theways 
of God’s Commandments. with an enlarged. heart. 
And the variety and vivacity of his public services, 
made. them exceeding pleasant to, all that joined 
with him, who never had cause to. complain of his 
being tedious. . He used to say, “ Every minute.of 
Sabbath-time is precious, and none of it to be,lost;” 
and that’ he scarce thought the Lord’s day well 
spent, if he were not weary in body at night ;, wea- 
ried with his work, but not weary of it,.as-he used 
to dstinguish. He would say sometimes to those 
about him, when. he’ had gone through the duties 
of a Sabbath; ‘‘ Well, if this be not the way to 
Heaven, I do not know what is.” In pressing people 
to number their days,: be would especially exhort 
them to number, their Sabbath-days, how many they 
have been, and how ill they have been spent ; how 
few. it is like they may be, that they maybe spent 
better ; and to help in the account, he would say, 
that for every twenty years of our lives, we. enjoy 
above a thousand Sabbaths, which must all be ac- 
counted for in the day of reckoning. 

As to his constant preaching, i was very sub- 
stantial and elaborate, and greatly to edification. 
He. used to say, he could not starch in, his preach- 
ing; that is, he would not; as knowing, where the 
language and expression. is_ stiff, and forced, and 
fine (as they call it) it doth not reach the greatest 
part of the hearers. _When, he grew. old he would 
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say, sure he might now take a greater liberty to ¢adk 
(as he called it) in the pulpit; that is, to speak 
familiarly to people; yet to the.last he abated not 
in his preparations for the pulpit, nor ever delivered 
any thing raw and undigested ; much less any thing 
unbecoming the gravity ‘and seriousness of the work. 
If his preaching were talking, it was talking to the 
purpose. His sermons were not common-place 
but even when his subjects were the most plain and 
trite, yet his management of them was usually 
peculiar and surprizing. In those years, as formerly, 
he kept for the most part in a method for subjects, 
and was very seldom above one Sabbath upon a text. 
And his constant practice was, as it had been before, 
when he concluded a subject that he had been a 
good while upon, he spent one Sabbath in a brief 
rehearsal of the marrow and substance of the many 
sermons he preached upon it; which he called the 
clenching of the nail, that it might be as a nail in a 
sure place. So very industrious was he, and no less 
ingenious in his endeavours, that his hearers might 
be able, after his decease, to have these things always 
in remembrance, (2 Pet. i. 15.) and it is hoped, that 
by the blessing of God, the effect did not altogether 
disappoint his expectation. In the later times of 
his ministry, he would often contrive the heads of 
his semons to begin with the same letter, or rather 
two and two of a letter; but he did not at all seem 
to affect or force if; only if it fell in naturally and 
easily, he thought ita good help to memory, and 
of use, especially to the younger sort. And he 
would say, the chief reason why he did it was, be- 
cause it is frequently observed in the Scripture, 
particularly the book of Psalms. And though it 
be not a fashionable ornament of discourse, if it 
be a Scripture ornament, that is sufficient to re- 

commend 
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commend it, at least to justify it against the impu- 
tation of childishness; (Mr. Porter, of Whitchurch, 
very much used it, so did Mr. Malden.) But the 
excellency of his sermons lay chiefly in the enlarge- 
ments, which were always very solid, grave, and 
judicious; but in expressing and marshalling his 
heads, he often condescended below his own judg- 
ment, to help his hearers’ memories. Some of his 
subjects (when he had finished them) he made 
some short memorandums of in verse, a distich or 
two of each Sabbath’s work, and gave them out in 
writing, among the young -ones of his congregation, 
inany of w ‘hom wrote them, and learned them, and 
profited by them. 

It might be of use (especially to those who iia! 
the happiness of sitting under his ministry) to give 
some account of the method of his Sabbath subjects, 
during the last eight or nine years of his ministry ; 
and it was designed, till it was found it would swell 
this narrative into too great a bulk. 

2. As to the administration of the Sacraments, 
those mysteries of God, which ministers are the 
stewards of. 

As to the sacrament of baptism, he had never 
(that I know of) baptized any children (except bis 
own) from the time he was turned out in 1662, till 
this last liberty came, though often desired to do it ; 
such was the tender regard le had to the established 
chureh ; but now he revived thé administration of 
that ordinance in bis congregation. The occasion 
was this: one of the parish-ministers preaching at 
Whitewell Chapel, Mr. Henry and his family, and 
many of his friends being present, was earnestly cau- 
tioning people not to go to conventicles, and used 
this as an argument against it, ¢hat they were bap- 
tized into the Church of England. Mr. Henry's 
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catholic charity could not well digest this monopo- 
lizing of the great ordinance of baptism, and thought 
it time to bear his testimony against such narrow 
principles, which he ever expressed his dislike of in 
all parties and persuasions. Accordingly he took 
the next opportunity that offered itself, publicly to 
baptize a child, and desired the congregation to bear 
witness, “ that he did not baptize that child into the 
Church of England, nor into the Church of Scotland, 
nor into the Church of the Dissenters, nor into the 
Church at Broad-Oak, but into the visible Catholic 
Church of Jesus Christ.” After this he baptized very 
many, and always publicly, though being in the coun- 
try they were commonly carried a good way. The 
public administration of baptism he not only judged 
most agreeable to the nature and end of the ordi- 
nance, but found to be very profitable and edifying 
to the congregation ; for he always took that occasion, 
not only to explain the nature of the ordinance, but 
affectionately and pathetically to excite people duly 
to improve their baptism. He usually received the 
child immediately out of the hands of the parent that 
presented it, and returned it into the same hands 
again, with this or the like charge, “ take this child, 
and bring it up for God.” He used to say, that one 
advantage of public baptism was, that there were 
many to join in prayer for the child, in which there- 
fore, and in blessing God for it, he was usually very 
large and particular. After he had baptized the 
child, before he gave it back to the parent, be com- 
monly used these words: “ We receive this child, 
into the congregation of Christ's Church, having 
washed it with water, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in token that 
hereafter it shall not be ashamed to confess Christ 
crucified, and manfully to fight, &c.” 

He 
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He baptized many adult persons, that through the 
error of their parents, were not baptized in infancy, 
and some in public. 

‘The solemn ordinance of the Lord’s Supper he 
constantly celebrated in hiscongregation once a month, 

.and always to a very considerable number of com- 
municants. He did not usually observe public days 
of preparation for that crdinance, other than as they 
fell in course in the weekly lectures ; nor did he ever 
appropriate any particular subject of his preaching 
to Sacrament-days, having a great felicity in adapt- 
ing any profitable subject to such an occasion: and 
he. would. say, ‘“ what did the primitive Christians 
do, when they celebrated the Lord’s Supper every 
Lord’s day?” His administration of this ordinance 
was very solemn and affecting. He had been wont 
to go about in the congregation, and to deliver the 
elements with his own hand; but in his latter time 
he delivered them only to those near him, and so they 
were handed from one to another, with the assistance 
of one who supplied the office of a deacon, as having 
also the custody and disposal of the money gathered 
for the use of the poor; Mr. Henry taking and care- 
fully keeping a particular account of it. 

Such as desired to be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, he first discoursed with concerning their 
spiritual state; and how the case stood between 
God and their souls; not only to examine them 
but to instruct and teach them, and to encourage 
them as he saw occasion; gently leading those 
whom he discerned to be serious, though weak and 
timorous. He usually discoursed with them more 
than once, as finding precept upon precept,’ and 
line. upon line necessary: but he did it with so 
much mildness, and humility, and tenderness, and 
endeavour to make the best of every body, as did 
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greatly affect and win upon many. He was herein 
like our great Master, who can have compassion on 
the ignorant, and doth not despise the day of small 
things. 

But his admission of young people out of the 
rank of catechumens into that of communicants, 
had a peculiar solemnity in it. Such as he cate- 
chized, when they grew up to some years’ of -dis- 
cretion, if he observed them to be intelligent and 
serious, and to set their faces heaven-wards, he 
marked them out to be admitted to the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and when he had a competent number of 
such, twelve or fifteen perhaps, or more, he or- 
dered each of them to come to him severally, and 
discoursed with them of the things belonging to 
their everlasting peace ; put it to their choice whom 
they would serve; and endeavoured to affect them 
with those things with which by their catechisms 
they had been made acquainted; drawing them 
with the cords of a man, and the bands of love, 
into the way which is called holy. | For several 
Lord’s days he catechized them, particularly, in 
public, touching the Lord’s Supper, and the duty 
of preparation for it, and their baptismal covenant, 
which in that ordinance they were to take upon 
themselves, and to make their own act and deed. 
Often telling them upon such occasions, that they 
were not to oblige themselves to any more than 
what they were already obliged to by their baptism, 
only to bind themselves faster to it. “Then he ap- 
pointed a day in the week before the ordinance ; 
when in a solemn assembly on purpose, he prayed 
for them, and preached a sermon to them, proper 
to their age and circumstances; aici so the fol- 
lowing Sabbath they were all received iogether to 
the Lord’s Supper. This he looked upon as the 
right confirmation, or transition into .the state of 
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adult church-membership. The more solemn our 
covenanting with God is, the more deep and the 
mote darable the i impressions are likely to be. He 
hath recorded it in his Diary, upon one of these 
occasions, as his heart’s desire and prayer for those 
who were thus admitted ; “ That it might be as the 
day of their espousals to the Lord Jesus, and that 
they might each of them have a wedding gar- 
ment.” 

3. The discipline he observed in his congregation 
was, not such as he could have wished for, but the 
best he could get, considering what a scattered 
flock he had, which was his trouble, but it could 
not be helped. He would sometimes apply to the 
circumstances he was-in, that of Moses, Deut. xii. 
8,9. However, I see not but the end was effec- 
tually attained by the methods he took, though 
there wanted the formality of officers and church- 
meetings, for the purpose. If he heard of any 
that walked disorderly, he sent for them, and re- 
proved them, gently or sharply, as he saw the case 
required. If the sin had scandal in it, he suspend- 
ed them from the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 
till they gave some tokens of their repentance and 
reformation. And where the offence was public 
and gross, his judgment was, that some public sa- 
tisfaction should be made to the congregation, before 
re-admission. But whatever offence did happen, 
or breaches of the christian peace, Mr. Henry's 
peculiar excellency lay in restoring with the spirit 
of meekness; which, with his great prudence ‘and 
love, and condescension, did so much command 
the respects of his people, and win upon them, 
that there was’a universal satisfaction in all-his ma- 
hagement; and it may truly be said of him, as at 
was of David, (2 Sam. iii. 36.) that whatsoever he 
did pleased all the people. And it is ‘an instance 

and 
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and evidence, that those ministers who will rule 
by love and meekness, need no laws or canons to 
rule by, other than those of the holy Scripture. 
“ How forcible are right words.” (Job vi. 25.) 

4. He was very strict and very serious in ob- 
serving the public fasts appointed by authority, 
and called them a delight. He had. seldom any 
one to assist him in carrying on the duties of those 
days, but performed the service of them himself 
alone. He began at nine of the clock, or quickly 
after, and never stirred out of the pulpit till about 
four in the afternoon, spending all that time in 
praying and expounding, and singing, and _preach- 
ing, to the admiration of all that heard him, who 
were generally more on such days than usual. And 
he was sometimes observed to be more warm and 
lively towards the latter end of the duties of a fast- 
day, than at the beginning; as if the spirit were 
most willing and enlarged when the flesh was most 
weak. In all his performances on public fast-days, 
he did, hoc agere, attend to that which was the proper 
work of the day; every thing is beautiful in its 
season. His prayers and pleadings with God on 
those days, were especially for national mercies, 
and the pardon of national sins. How excellently: 
did he order the cause before God, and fill his 
mouth with arguments in his large and particular 
intercessions for the land, for the king, the govern- 
ment, the army, the navy, the church, the French 
Protestants, &c. He was another Jacob, a wrest- 
ler, an Israel, a prince with God. Jefore a fast- 
day he would be more than ordinarily inquisitive 
concerning the state of public affairs, as Nehemiah 
was, (Neh. i. 2.) that he might know the better 
how to order his prayers and preaching: for on 
such a day (he hath sometimes said) ‘as good say 
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nothing, as nothing to the purpose.” _He made, it 
his business on fast-days, to shew people their 
transgressions, especially the house of Jacob their 
sins. ‘It is most proper” (said he) “ to preach 
ef Christ on Lord’s days, to preach of sin on fast- 
days, and to preach duty on both.” He went over 
the third chapter of the Revelation, in the fast ser- 
mons of two years. Another year he. preached 
over the particulars of that charge, Zeph. iil. 2. 
Hypocrisy in hearers, and flattery in preachers (as 
he would sometimes say) is bad at any time, but it 
is especially abominable upon a day of humilia- 
tion. 

5. He preached a great many Jectures in the 
country about, some stated, some occasional, in 
supplying of which he was very indefatigable. He 
hath sometimes preached a lecture, ridden eight or 
nine: miles, and preached another, and the next 
day two more. To quicken himself to diligence 
he would often say, “ our opportunities are passing 
away, and we must work while it is day, for the 
night cometh.” Once having very wet and foul 
weather to go through to preach a lecture, he said, 
he comforted himself with two Scriptures; one was 
2 Tim. ii 3. Endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. The other (because he exposed and 
hazarded his health, for which some blamed him) 
was 2 Sam. vi. 21. Jt was before the Lord. He 
took all occasions in his lectures abroad, to pos- 
sess the minds of people with sober and moderate 
principles, and to stir them up to the serious regard 
of those things wherein we are all agreed. ‘ We 
are met here together” (said he once in .an exhor- 
tation, with which he often began at his lecture) 
** plot because we think ourselves better than others, 
but because we desire to be better than we.are.”  , 
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He was very happy in the choice of his subjects 
for his week-day lectures. At one which was 
stated, he preached against errors in general, from 
James i. 16, Do not err, my beloved brethren; par- 
ticularly from divers other Scriptures he shewed, 
that we must not err, concerning God and Christ, 
and the Spirit; concerning sin and repentance, 
faith and good works; concerning God’s ordi- | 
nances; concerning grace and peace, and. afflic- 
tions and prosperity, and the things of the life to 
come. At the monthly lectures at his own house, 
he chose to preach upon the four last things, Death 
and Judgment, Heaven and Hell, in many particu- 
lars, but commonly a new text for every sermon. 
When he had in many sermons finished the first of 
the four, one that used to hear him sometimes, en- 
quiring of his progress in his subjects, asked him 
if he had done with death? meaning that subject 
concerning death; to which he pleasantly replied, 
‘““ No, I have not done with him yet; I> must have 
another turn with him, and he will give me a fall ; 
but I hope to have the victory at last.” He would 
sometimes remove the lectures in the country from 
one place to another, for the benefit of those that 
could not travel. Once having adjourned a lec- 
ture to a new place, he began it there with a ser- 
mon on Acts xvii. 6. These men that have turned 
the world upside down, are come hither also; in 
which he shewed how false the charge is as they 
meant it; for religion doth not disturb tne peace of 
families or societies, doth not cause any disorder or 
unguietness, &c. And yet, that in another sense 
there is a great truth in it; that when the Gospel 
comes in power to any soul, it turns the world 
upside down in that soul; such is the change it makes 
there. 

All 
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All this he did gratis, and withoat being burihen- 
some to any; nay, he was best pleased, when at the 
places where he preached, nothing was got for his 
entertainment, but he came home (though some miles) 
fasting; as in other places it was a trouble to him 
to see his friends careful about much serving, though 
it was out of their respect to him. 

Lastly, as he was an excellent preacher himself, 
so hg was an exemplary hearer of the word, when 
others preached, though every way his interiors, 
so reverent, serious, and attentive was he in hear- 
ing, and so observant of what was spoken. I have 
heard him tell, that he knew one (and I suppose it 
was as Paul knew a man in Christ) who could truly 
say, to the glory of God, that for forty years he 
had never slept at a sermon. He was diligent also 
to improve what he heard afterwards by medita- 
tion, repetition, prayer and discourse; and he was 
a very great encourager of young ministers that 
were humble and serious, though their abilities 
and performances were but mean. He hath noted 
in his Diary, (as that which affected him) this say- 
ing of a godly man, a hearer of his. “TI find it 
easier to go six miles to hear a sermon, than to 
spend one quarter of an hour in meditating and 
praying over it in secret, (as I should) when I 
come home.” 

As to the circumstances of his family in these 
last nine years of his life, they were somewhat dif- 
ferent from what they had been; but the same 
candle of God which had shined upon his Taber- 
nacle continued still to do so. In the -years 1687, 
and 1688, he married all his five children, the 
three eldest in four months time, in the year 1687, 
and the other two in a year and a half after; so 
many swarms (as he used to call them) out cA hus 
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have; and all not only with his full consent, but to 
his abundant comfort and satisfaction. He would 
say, he thought it the duty of parents to study to 
oblige their children in that affair. And though 
neyer could children be more easy and at rest in a 
father’s house than his were, yet he would some- 
times say concerning them, as Naomi to Ruth, 
(Ruth ii. 1.) Shall I not seek rest for thee? Two 
advices he used to give, both to his children and 
others, in their choice of that relation: one was, 
keep within the bounds of profession, such as one - 
may charitably hope is from a good principle. The 
other was, look at suitableness in age, quality, 
education, temper, &c. He used to observe from 
Gen. ii. 18. I will make hima help meet for him; 
that where there is not meetness, there will not be 
much help. And he would commonly say to his 
children, with reference to that choice, ‘ Please 
God and please yourselves, and you shall never 
displease me;” and greatly blamed those parents, 
who conclude matches for their children, and do 
not ask counsel at their mouth. He never aimed 
at great things in the world for his children, but 
sought for them in the first place the kingdom of 
God, and the righteousness thereof. He used to 
mention sometimes the saying of a pious gentle- 
woman, that had many daughters: ‘‘ The care of 
most people, is how to get good husbands for their 
daughters ; but my care is to fit my daughters to be 

. : +) oP) 
good wives, and then let God provide for them, 
In this, as in other things, Mr. Henry steered by 
that principle, That a man’s life consisteth not m 
the abundance of the things that he possesseth. 
And it pleased God so to order it, that all his chil- 
dren were disposed of, into circumstances very 
agreeable and comfortable, both for hfe and godli- 
mess. He was greatly affected with the capes Pe 
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God to him herein, without any forecast ‘or con- 
trivance of his own. ‘The country ” (saith he, im his 
Diary) ‘‘ takes notice of it, and what then shall 
render? Surely this is a token for good.” 

All his four daughters were married _ at Whitewell 
Chapel, and he preached a wedding sermon for 
each of them, in his own family after. He would 
often tell his‘ friends, ‘‘ That those who. desire, in 
the married condition, to live in the favour of God, 
must enter upon that condition in the fear of God. 
For it is an ill omen to stumble at the threshold; 
and an error in the first concoction, is seldom 
amended in the second.” 

While he lived, be had much comfort in all his 
children and their yoke-fellows, and somewhat the 
more, that by the Divine Providence, four of the 
five families which branched out of his, were settled 
in Chester. 

His youngest daughter was married April 26, 
1688, the same day of the year (as he observes in 
his Diary) and the same day of the week, and in 
the same place that he was married to his dear wife, 
twenty-eight years before; upon which this is’ his 
~remark, “I cannot desire for them, that they 
should receive more from God than we have re- 
ceived, in that relation and condition; but I would 
desire, and do desire, that they may do more for 
God in it than we have done.” His usual com- 
pliment to his new-married friends, was, ‘ others 
wish you-all happiness, I wish you all holiness, 
and then there is no doubt but you will have all 
happiness.” 

When the marriage of the last of his daughters 
was about to. be concluded on, he thus writes; 
*‘ But is Joseph gone, and Simeon gone, and must 
Benjamin go also? We will not say that all these 
things are against us, but for us. If we must be 
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thus in this merciful way bereaved of our children, 
let us be bereaved; and God turn it for good to 
them, as we know he will if they love and fear his 
name.” And when, sometime after she was mar- 
ried, he parted with her to the house of her hus- 
band, he thus writes; “ We have sent her away, 
not as Laban said he would have sent his daughters 
away, with mirth, and with songs, with tabret and 
with harp, but with prayers and tears, and hearty 
good wishes: “ And now” (saith he in his Diary) 
“we are alone again, as we were in our beginning ; 
God be better to us than twenty children.” Upon 
the sanre occasion he thus writes to a dear relation: 
“« We are now left as we were, one and one, and yet 
but one one; the Lord, I trust, that has brought us 
thus far, will enable us to finish well; and then ail 
will be well, and not till then.” 

That which he often mentioned, as the matter of 
his great comfort that it was so, and his desire that 
it might continue so, was, the love and unity that 
was among his children; and that. (as he writes) 
the transplanting of them into new relations, had 
not lessened that love, but rather increased it; for 
this he often gave thanks to the God of love; noting 
from Job i. 4, that the childrens’ love to one an- 
other is the parents, comfort and joy. In his last 
will and testament, this is the prayer which he puts 
up for his children, ‘ That the Lord would build 
them up in holiness, and continue them still in bro- 
therly love, asa bundle of arrows which cannot be 
broken.” 

When his children were removed from him, he 
was a daily intercessor at the throne of grace, for 
them and their families. Still the burnt-offerings 
were offered according to the number of them all. 
He used to say, “ Surely the children of so many 
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prayers will not miscarry.” Their particular cireum- 
stances of affliction and danger, were sure to be men- 
tioned by him with suitable petitions. The greatest 
affliction he saw in his family, was the death of his 
dear daughter-in-law, Catharine, the only daughter 
of Samuel Hardware, Esq. who, about a year and 
a half after she was transplanted into his family (to 
which she was the greatest comfort and ornament 
imaginable) died of the small-pox in child-bed, upon 
the thanksgiving-day for king William’s coming in. 
She died but a few weeks after Mr. Henry had mar- 
ried the last of his daughters, upon which marriage 
she had said, ‘‘ Now we have a full lease, God only 
knows which life will drop first.” She comforted 
-herself in the extremity of her illness with this word, 
‘Well, when I come to Heaven, I shall see that I 
could: not have been without this affliction.” She 
had been for some time before under some fears as 
to her spiritual state, but the clouds were through 
grace dispelled, and she finished her course with joy, 
and a cheerful expectation of the glory to be revealed. 
When she lay ill, Mr. Henry (being in fear not only 
for her that was ill, but for the rest of his children 
in Chester, who had none of them past the pikes of 
that perilous distemper) wrote thus to his son, on » 
the evening of the Lord’s day, “ I have just done 
the public work of this day, wherein, before many 
scores of witnesses, many of whom, I dare say, are 
no little concerned for you, I have absolutely, freely, 
and unreservedly given you all up to the good-will 
and pleasure of our heavenly Father, waiting what 
he will do with us, for good I am sure we have re- 
ceived, and shall we not receive evil also?” He 
preached at Chester, upon occasion of that sad breach 
in his family, on Job x. 3. Shew me wherefore thou 
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When two of his children lay ill, and in perilous 
circumstances, after he had been wrestling with God 
in prayer for them, he wrote thus in his Diary: 
“Tf the Lord will be pleased to grant me my request 
this time concerning my children, I will not say as 
the beggars at our door use to do, I will never ask 
any thing of him again; but on the contrary, he-shall 
hear oftener from me than ever; and I will love God 
the better, and love prayer the better, as long as I 
live.” He used to say, “ Tradesmen take it ill, if 
those that are in their books, go to another shop; 
while we are so much indebted to God for past 
mercies, we are bound to attend him for further 
mercies.” 

As he was an intercessor for his children at the 
throne of grace, so he was, upon all occasions a re- 
membrancer to them, both by word and letter, to 
quicken them to that which is good. How often did 
he inculcate this upon them; ‘‘ Love one another, 
and the God of love and peace will be with you. Do 
all you can, while you are together, to help one an- 
other to Heaven, that you may be together there, for 
ever, and with the Lord.” When the families of his 
children were in health and peace, the candle of God 
shining upon their tabernacles, he wrote thus to them ; 
‘* Tt was one of Job’s comforts in his prosperity, 
that his children loved one another, and feasted to- 
gether: the same is ours in you, which God con- 
tinue. But you will not be offended, if we pray that 
you may none of you curse God in your hearts. 
Remember, the wheel is always in motion, and the 
spoke that is uppermost will be under, and therefore 
mix tremblings always with your joy.” 

He much rejoiced in the visits of his children, and 
made that as, other things, which were the mat- 
ter of his rejoicing, the matter of his ‘capeazabeti 
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His usual saying at parting, was, ‘ This is not the 
world we are to be together in, and it is well it is 
not, but there is such a world before us:” and his 
usual prayer was, “ That our next meeting might 
be either in heaven, or further on in our way to- 
wards it.” 

He had in eight year’s time twenty-four grand- 
children born, some by each of his children; con- 
cerning whom he would often bless God, that. they 
were all the sealed ones of the God of heaven, and 
enrolled among his Lambs. On the birth of his 
second grand- -child, at a troublesome time as’ to 
‘public affairs, he thus writes, “ I have now seen 
my children’s children, let me also see peace upon 
Israel ; and then I will say, Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart.” Some were much affected with 
it, When he baptized two of his grand-children toge- 
ther at Chester, publicly, and preached on Gen. 
xxxill. 5, They are the children which God hath gra- 
clously given thy servant. He observed in what a 
savoury, pious, gracious manner Jacob speaks. He 
had spoken good sense if he had only said, they are 
my children, but then he had not spoken like Jacob, 
like one that had so lately seen the face of God. 
Though our speech be not always of grace, yet it 
must be always with grace, grace poured into the 
lips. ‘There is a kind of language, the air of which 
speaks it the language of Canaan: Christians should 
speak like Christians. 

It was not long after his children were fotried 
from him, but hise house was filled again with the 
children of several of his friends, whom he was, by 
much importunity, persuaded to_take to table with 
him. All that knew him, thought it a thousand 
pities, that such a master ‘of a family should have 
but a small family, and should not have many 

to 
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to sit down under his shadow. He was first almost 
necessitated to it, by the death of his dear friend 
and kinsman, Mr. Benyon, of Ash, who left his 
children to his care. Some he took gratis, or for 
small considerations ; and when by reason of the 
advances of age he could not go about so much as 
he had done, doing good, he laid out himself to do 
the more at home. He kept a teacher to attend 
their school-learning; .and they had the benefit, 
not only of his inspection in that, but (which was 
-much more) his family-worship, Sabbath instruc- 
tions, catechizing, and daily converse, in which his 
tongue was as choice silver, and his lips fed many. 
Nothing but the hopes of doing some good to the 
rising generation could have prevailed with him to 
take this trouble upon him. He would often say, 
“* We have a busy house, but there is a rest remain- 
ing. We must be doing something in the world 
while we are in it; but this fashion will not last long, 
methinks I see it passing away. 

Sometimes he had such with him as had gone 
through their course of university learning, at pri- 
vate academies, and desired to spend some time in 
his family, before their entrance upon the ministry, 
that they might have the benefit, not only of his 
public and family instructions, but of his learned 
and pious converse, in which, as he was thoroughly 
furnished for every good word and work, so he was 
very free and communicative. The great. thing 
which he used to press upon those who intended 
the ministry, was to study the Scriptures, and make 
them familiar. Bonus tértuarius est bonus theo- 
_ logus, was a maxim he often minded them of. For 
this purpose he recommended to them the study of 
the Hebrew, that they might be able to search the 
Scriptures in the original. He also advised them 
to the use of an interleaved Bible, wherein. to 
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insert such expositions and observations, as occur 
occasionally in sermons or other books; which he 
would say, are more happy, and considerable some- 
times, than those that are found in the professed 
commentators. When some young men desired 
the happiness of coming into his family, he would 
tell them, ‘‘ You come to me as Naaman did to 
Elisha, expecting that I should do this and the 
other for you, and alas, I can but say as he did, 
Go, wash in Jordan; go, study the Scriptures. I. 
profess to teach no other learning but Seripture-— 
learning.” It was but a little before he died, that 
in reading Isaiah 50, he observed from verse 4, 
The Lord God hath given me the tongue of {the 
learned, &c. that the true learning of a Gospel 
Minister consists not in being able to talk Latin 
fluently, and to dispute in philosophy, but in being 
able to speak a word in season to weary souls. 
He that knows how to do that well, is a learned 
minister. 


eee 


CHAP. IX. 
Fis Sickness, Death, and Burial. 


IN the time of his health, he made death very 
familiar to himself, by frequent and pleasing 
thoughts and meditations of it; and endeavoured 
to make it so to his friends, by speaking often of it. . 
His letters and discourses had still something of 
other which spoke his constant expectations of 
death; thus did he learn to die daily: and it is 
hard to say, whether it was more easy to him to 
speak, 
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speak, or uneasy to his friends, to hear him speak 
of leaving the world. This minds me of a passage 
I was told by a worthy Scotch minister, Mr. Pa- 
trick Adair, that visiting the famous Mr. Durham, 
of Glasgow, in his last sickness, which was long 
and lingering, be said to him, ‘Sir, I, hope you 
have so set all in order, that you have nothing else 
to do but to die.” ‘‘ I bless God,” said Mr. Dar- 
ham, ‘‘ I have not had that to do neither these 
many years.” Such is the comfort of dying daily, . 
when we come to die indeed. 

Mr. Henry’s constitution was but tender, and 
yet by the blessing of God upon his great temper- 
ance, and care of his diet, and moderate exercise 
by walking in the air, he did for. many years enjoy 
a good measure of health, which he used to call 
the sugar that sweetens all temporal mercies, for 
which therefore we ought to be very thankful, and 
of which we ought to be very careful. He had 
sometimes violent fits of the cholic, which would 
be very afilictive for the time. Towards his latter 
end he was distressed sometimes with a pain, which 
his doctor thought might arise from a stone in his 
kidneys. Being once upon the recovery from an 
ill fit of that pain, he said to one of his friends, 
that asked him how he did, “‘ he hoped, by the 
grace of God, he should now be able to give one 
blow more to the devil’s kingdom ;” and often pro- 
fessed, “ he did not desire to live a day longer 
than he might do God some service.” He said to 
another, when he perceived himself recovering, 
“Well, I thought I had been putting into the har- 
bour, but find I must to sea again.” 

He was sometimes suddenly taken with fainting 
fits, which when he recovered from, he would say, 
** dying is but a little more.” 

When 
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When he was in the sixty-third year of his age, 
which is commonly called the grand climacteric, and 
hath been.to many the dying year, and was so to:his 
father, he numbered the days of it, from August 24, 
- 1693, to August 24, 1694, when he finished it: and 
when he concluded it, he thus wrote. in his diary, 
‘“‘ This day finisheth my commonly dying year, which 
I have numbered the days of; and should now apply 


my heart more than ever to heavenly wisdom.” He - 


was much pleased with that expression of our 
English Liturgy in the office of burial, and Petia i 
used it; In the midst of life we are in death. 

~The infirmities of age, when they grew pent hin, 
did very little abate his-vigour and_ liveliness in 
preaching, but he seemed even to renew his yceuth 
as the eagle’s; as those that are planted in the 
house of the Lord, who still bring forth fruit in 
old age; not so much to shew that they are up- 


right, as do shew that the Lord ts upright, (Psalm ~ 


xcil. 14, 15.) But in his latter years, travelling 
was very troublesome to him; and he would say, 
as Mr. Dod used to: do, that when he thought: to 
shake himself as at other times, he found his hair 


was cut. His sense of this led him to preach an: 


occasional sermon not long before he died,+ on 
John xxi. 18, When thou wast young thou gird- 
edst thyself, &c. Another occasional sermon: he 
preached when he was old, for his own comfort, 
and the comfort of his aged friends, on Psalm Ixxi. 
17, 18, O God, thou hast taught me from my youth, 
&c. He observed there, that it is a blessed thing 
to be taught of God from our youth; and those 
that have been taught of God from their ‘youth, 
ought to. declare his wonderous works all their days 
after. And. those that have been taught of God 
from their youth, and have all their days declared 
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his wonderous works, may comfortably expect, that 
when they are old he will not forsake them. Christ 
is a master that doth not use to cast off his old 
servants. - 

For some years before he died, he uséd to com- 
plain. of an habitual weariness, contracted, he 
thought, by his standing to preach, sometimes very 
uneasily, and in inconvenient places, immediately 
after riding. He would say, every minister was 
not cut out for an itinerant; and sometimes the 
manifest attention and affection of people in hear- 
ing, enlarged him both in length and fervency, 
somewhat more than his strength could well bear. 
It -was: not many months before he died, that he 
wrote thus to a dear relation, who enquired solicit- 
ously concerning his health; “I am always habi- 
tually weary, and expect no other till I he down 
in the bed of spices. And (blessed be God) so 
the grave is to all the saints, since he lay in it who 
is the rose of Sharon, and the lilly of the vallies.” 
‘When some of his friends persuaded him to spare 
himself, he would say, ‘ It is time enough to rest 
when I am in the grave: what were candies made 
for, but to burn?” 

It doth not appear that he had any particular 
presages of his death; but many instances there 
were of his actual gracious expectation of it, some- 
what more than ordinary, for some time before. 
The last visit he made to his children in Chester, 
was in July 1695, almost a year before he died, 
when he spent a Lord’s day there, and preached 
on the last verse of the Epistle to Philemon, Zhe 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
By grace he understood not so much the good will of 
God towards us, as the good work of God in us, 
called the grace of Christ, both because he is the 
author and finisher of it, and because he is the 
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pattern and samplar of it. Now the choicest gif 
we can ask of God for our friend is, that this grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ may be with their spirit. 
This is the one thing needful, the better part, the 
root of the matter, the whole of man, the principal 
thing, the more excellent way, a blessing indeed, 
and the thing that accompanies salvation, The 
grace of Christ in the spirit, enlightens and enlivens 
the spirit, softens and subdues the spirit, purifies 
and preserves the spirit, greatens and guides the 
spirit, sweetens and strengthens the spirit, and 
therefore what can be more desirable? A spirit 
without the grace of Christ, is a field without a 
fence, a fool without understanding; it is a horse 
without a bridle, and a house without furniture ; 
it is a ship without tackle, and a soldier without 
armour; it is a cloud without rain, and a carease 
without a soul; it is a tree without fruit, and a 
traveller without a guide. How earnest therefore 
should we be in praying to God for grace, both 
for ourselves and for our relations. He had in- 
tended to preach upon that text; when he was at 
Chester the year before, but was then prevented, 
by a particular sad occasion, which obliged him to 
a funeral sermon, divine Providence reserving that 
benediction (which his heart was much upon) for 
his valediction. The Thursday following being 
kept as a fast in his son’s congregation at Chester, 
he preached on Luke xix. 41, He beheld the city, 
and wept over it; which proved his farewell to’ the 
town, as the former was his farewell to his friends 
and relations in it. 

It was not many weeks before he died, that he 
wrote thus to one of his children; ‘We are. well 
here, thanks be to God, and are glad to hear that 
you and yours are well also. God in mercy con- 
tinue it. But why should. we be well always? 

Do 
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Do we deserve it? Are there no mixtures in our 
obedience? Are there any persons or families, at 
whose door sickness and death never knocked? 
Must the earth be forsaken for us, or the rock re- 
moved out of its place? Is it not enough that we 
be dealt with according to the manner of men? 
And that we have a promise, that it shall putt well, 
everlastingly well!” 

To another of his children, about the same time, 
he writes, “ We are sensible that we decline apace, 
but the best of it is, that as time goes, eternity comes; 
and we are in good hope, through grace, that it will 
be a comfortable eternity.’ 

It was in April, 1696, a few wecks before he 
died, that his son’s father-in-law, Robert Warbur- 
ton, esq. was gathered to his grave in peace, in a 
good old age. “Upon the tidings of whose deatlr, 
Mr. Henry wrote thus to his son; ‘ Your fathers, 
where are they? Your father- “in-law gone, and 
your own father going; but you have a God-father 
that lives for ever.” He-was wont sometimes to 
subscribe his letters, ‘‘ Your ever-loving, but not 
ever-living father.” 

It was not a month before he died, that in a let- 
ter to his very dear and worthy friend and brother, 
Mr. Tailents, of Shrewsbury, he had this passage ; 
** Methinks it is strange, that it should be your lot 
and mine, to abide so long on earth by the stuff, 
when so many of our friends are dividing the spoil 
above: but God will have it so; and to be willing 
to live in obedience to his holy will, is as true an 
act of grace, as to be willing to die whet he calls, 
especially when life is labour and sorrow. But 
when it is labour and joy, service to his name, and 
some measure of success and comfort in serving 
him; when it is to stop a gap, and stem a tide, it 
is to be rejoiced in; it is heaven upon earth: nay, 
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one would think, by the Psalmist’s oft repeated plea, 
(Psalm vi. and xxx. and Ixxxviil. and exv. and 
cxvili.) that it were better than to be in heaven 
itself, and can that be?” 

A little before his sickness and death, being 
summer time, he had several of his children, and 
his children’s children, about him at Broad-Oak, 
with whom he was much refreshed, and very cheer- 
ful; but ever and anon spoke of the fashion he was 
in, as passing away; and often told them, he should 
be there but a while to bid them welcome. And 
_ he was observed frequently in prayer, to beg ot 
God, that he would make us ready for that which 
would come certainly, and might come suddenly. 
One asking him how he did, he answered, “I find » 
the chips fly off apace, the tree will be down 
shortly.” ee 

The last time he administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per, a fortnight before he died, he closed the ad- 
ministration with that Scripture, 1.John ili. 2, J¢ 
doth not yet appear what we shall be; not yet, but 
it will shortly. 

The Sabbath but one before he died, being in 
the course of his exposition come to that difficult 
part of Scripture, the 40th of Ezekiel, and the fol- 
lowing chapters; he said he would endeavour to 
explain those prophecies to them; and added, Jf 
LI do not do it now, I never shall: and he ob- 
served, that the only prophetical sermon which our 
Lord Jesus preached, was but a few days before he 
died. ‘This many of his hearers not only reflected 
upon afterwards, but took notice of at that time 
with a concern, as having something in it more than 
ordinary. , 

On the Lord’s day, June 21, 1696, he went 
through the work of the day with his usual vigour 
and liveliness. He was then preaching over the 

first 
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first chapter of St. Peter’s second Epistle, and was 
that day on those words, Add to your faith virtue, 
(ver. 5.) He took virtue for Christian courage and 
resolution in the exercise of faith; and the last 
thing he mentioned, in which Christians have need 
of courage, is in dying; for (as he was often used 
to say) it isa serious thing to die, and to die is a 
work by itself. That day he gave notice, both 
morning and afternoon, with much affection and 
enlargement, of the public fast, which was appointed 
by authority the Friday following, June 26, pressing 
his hearers, as he used to do upon such occasions, 
to come in a prepared frame, to the solemn services 
of that day. 7 

The Tuesday following, June 23, he rose at six 
o'clock, according to his custom, after a better 
night’s sleep than ordinary, and in wonted health. 
Between seven and eight o’clock he performed 
family-worship, according to the usual manner. 
He expounded very largely the former half of the 
104th Psalm, and sung it; but he was somewhat 
shorter in prayer than he used to be, being then 
(as it was thought) taken ill. Blessed is that ser- 
vant, whom his Lord, when he comes, shall find -so 
doing. Immediately after prayer he retired to his 
chamber, not saying any thing of his illness, but 
was soon‘after found upon his bed in great extre- 
mity of pain, in his back, breast, and bowels; it 
stemed to be a complicated fit of the stone and 
cholic together, in very great extremity. The 
means that had been used to give him relief in his 
illness, were altogether ineffectual: he had not the 
least intermission or remission of pain, neither up 
nor in bed, but in a continual toss. He had said 
sometimes, that “ God’s Israel may find Jordan 
rough; but there is no remedy, they must through 


it to Canaan;” and would tell of a good man who 
used 
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used to say, ‘‘ He was not so much afraid of’ deatis 
as of dying.’ We’ know they are not the godly 
people, part of the description of whose condition 
it is, that there are no bands in their death, and yet 
their end is peace, and their death gain, and they 
have hope in it. | 
In this extrernity he was still looking up to God, 
and calling upon him, who is a present help in the 
needful hour. When the exquisiteness of his pain 
forced groans and complaints from him, he would 
presently correct himself with a patient and quiet 
submission to the hand of his heavenly Father, and 
a cheerful acquiescence in his heavenly will. - ‘1 
am ashamed,” saith he, “ of these groans, I want 
virtue. © for virtue now when I have need of it,” 
(referring to his subject the Lord’s day before.) 
“‘ Forgive me that I groan thus, and I will endea- 
vour to silence them; but indeed my stroke is 
heavier than my groaning.” It is true what Mr. 
Baxter said in his pain, “ there is no disputing 
against sense.” It was his trouble, as it was Mr. 
Baxter’s, that by reason of his bodily pain, he could 
not express his inward comfort; however that was 
it, with which God graciously strengthened him in 
his soul. He said to those about him, they must 
remember what instructions and counsels he had 
given, them when he was in health, fer now he 
could say but little to them, only to refer them to 
what he had said, as that which he would live and 

die by. 
It was two or three hours after he was taken ill, 
before he would suffer a messenger to be sent to 
Chester for his son, and for the doctor, saying, he 
should either be better or dead before they could 
come; but at last he said, as the prophet did. to 
his importunate friends, send. About eight o’clock 
that evening they came, and found him in the same 
extremity 
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extremity of pam, which he had been in all day. 
And nature, being before spent with his constant 
and indefatigable labours in the work of the Lord, 
now sunk, and did perfectly succumb under its 
burthen, and was quite disabled to grapple with so 
many hours incessant pain. What further means 
were then used, proved fruitless, and did not an- 
swer the intention. He apprehended himself, going 
apace, and said to his son when he came in, “ QO, 
son, you are welcome to a dying father: I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand.” His pain continued very acute, but 
he had peace within, ‘‘I am tormented,” said 
he once, “ but, blessed be God, not in this flame:” 
and soon after, “‘ I am all on fire,” (when at the 
same time his extreme parts were cold) but he pre- 
sently added, “ blessed be God, it is not the fire 
of hell.” To some of his next neighbours who 
came in to see him, (for those at a distance had 
not notice of his illness) he said, “‘ O, make sure 
work for your souls, by getting an interest in Christ 
while you are in health, for if I had that work to 
do now, what would become of me? But I bless 
God I am satisfied.” It was a caution he was 
often wont to give; ‘‘ See to it, that your work be 
not undone, when your time is done, lest you be 
undone for ever.” 

Towards ten or eleven o'clock that night, his 
pulse and sight began to fail: of the latter he him- 
self took notice, and inferred from it the near ap- 
proach of his dissolution. He took an affectionate 
farewell of his dear yoke-fellow, with a thousand 
thanks for all her love and care, and tenderness; 
left a blessing for all his dear children, and their 
dear yoke-fellows and little ones, that were absent. 
He said to his son, who sat under his head, ‘‘ Son, 


the Lord bless you, and grant that you may do 
worthily 
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worthily i in your generation, and be more service« 
‘able to the church of God than I have been;’ 

such was his great humility to the last. And when 
his son replied, OQ, sir, pray for me that 1 may 
but tread in your steps ;” he answered, ‘* Yea, fol- 
low peace and holiness, and let them say what they 
will More he would have said to bear his 
dying testimony to the way in which he had walked, 
but nature was spent, and he had not strength to 
express it. 

His understanding and speech continued almost 
to the last breath, ‘and he was still in his dying 
agonies calling upon God, and committing himself 
to him. One of the last words he said, when he 
found himself just ready to depart, was, O death, 
where is thy ————; with that his speech faul- 
tered, ‘and within a few minutes (after about six- 
teen hours illness) he quietly breathed out his pre- 
cious soul, into the embraces of his dear Redeemer, 
whom he had trusted, and faithfully served in the 
work of the ministry, about forty-three years. He 
departed betwixt twelve and one o'clock in the 
morning of June 24, Midsummer-day, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. Happy, thrice happy he, to 
whom such a sudden change was no surprize, and 
who could triumph over death as an unstrung, dis- 
armed evemy, even when he made so fierce an on- 
set. He had often spoke of it as his desire, that 
if it were the will of God, he might not outlive his 
usefulness ; and it pleased God to grant him his 
desire, and give him a short passage trom the pul- 
pit to the kingdoms, from the height of his useful- 
ness, to receive the recompence of reward. So 
was it ordered by him, in whose hands our tinties 
are. 

After the account we have given of his great ° 
usefulness, it is easy to imagine what sorrow and 

mourning 
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mourning there was among his friends, when they 
heard that the Lord had taken away their master 
from their head. One that lived so much desired, 
could not but. die as much lamented. The surprize 
of the stroke put people into a perfect astonishment ; 
and many said, the Lord removed him so suddenly, 
because he would not deny the many prayers that 
. would have been put up for his recovery, had it 
been known that be was in peril. One thing that 
aggravated this severe dispensation, and made it in 
the apprehension of many look the more dismal, was, 
that this powertul intercessor was taken away just 
before a fast-day, when he would have been wrest- 
ling mightily with God for mercy for the land. How- 
ever, it proved a fast-day indeed, and a day of 
humiliation to that congregation, to whom am empty 
pulpit was an awakening sermon. The Broad-Oak 
was then like that under which Rebekah’s nurse 
was buried, (Gen. xxxv. 8.) Allon-bachuth, the oak of 
weeping. ‘They who had many a time sitten with 
dry eyes, under melting ordinances, could not sit so 
under such a melting providence, by which the Lord 
God called so loudly to weeping and to mourning, 
and to girding with sackcloth. But because Mr. 
Henry had been wont to give it for a rule, that 
weeping must not hinder sowing, a mite was cast into 
the treasury of the nation’s prayers, and a word 
spoken to bring the work of the day and the event of 
the day together, from 2 Kings xii. 20. 

The day following, being Saturday, June 27, the 
earthen vessel, in which this treasure had been 
lodged, was laid up in the grave in Whitchurch 
church, attended thither with a very great company 
of true mourners, all the country round ; ; many from 
Chester and Shrewsbury, and the towns about, came 
to do him honour at his death: and_ besides the 

floods 
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floods of tears that were shed, there were abundance’ 
of testimonies given to him by persons of all sorts, 
like that to Jehoiada, (2 Chron. xxiv. 16,) that he 
was one that had done good in Israel. And there 
were those who said, “ he was a man that nobody 
did or could speak evil of, except for his noncon- 
formity.” He was used to say to his relations, 
* when I am dead make little ado about me, a few 
will serve to bring me to my grave:” but his mind 
could not be observed in that; it was impossible 
such a burning and shining light could be extin- 
guished, but there must be a universal notice taken 
of it. Multitudes came unsought unto, not to fill 
their eyes, (as Mr. Vines expresseth it) but to empty 
them; nor was there any other noise there, but that 
of general lamentation. ) 
That morning, before the removal of the corpse 

a most affectionate sermon was preached in Mr. 
Henry’s meeting-place, by his dear and worthy friend 
Mr. Tallents, of Shrewsbury, who was eleven years 
older than he, and through God’s goodness still sur- 
vives him. He was willing to take that opportunity, 
to testify the great love and honour that he had: for 
Mr..Henry, whom he called a friend that is nearer 
than a brother. His text was Rom. vill. 23, And 
not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first 
Sruits of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption; to wit, the re- 
demption of our body. In his application, he shewed 
excellently, and with much affection, how “ the con- 
sideration of the spirit and life of this eminent servant 
of God, would greatly lead us to believe on Christ, 
and to have the spirit of Christ, and live after it; and 
to suffer with Christ, and to groan for our adoption.” 
Several things were hinted concerning him, which 
have been mentioned already in this narrative, and a 
we ‘ very 
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very honourable testimony borne to him. From a 
long acquaintance with him, he witnessed concerning 
him, to those who knew his record to be true, that 
he was humble and meek, kind and peaceable, wise 
and charitable, and one in whom the fruits of the 
Spirit were eminently: that he was a friend and a 
counsellor, and a father to many; that his expound- 
ing and preaching was plain and pleasant, warm and 
savoury, full, and such as few could reach, and 
greatly blessed by God; and that in it he laboured 
more abundantly than any. And after a great en- 
comium of him, it was excellently observed, and 
must be mentioned here, as that which was highly 
agreeable to Mr. Henry’s spirit, and his expressions 
upon all occasions; that it was not his own righte- 
ousness that saved him, nor his own strength that 
quickened and upheld him, but Chirist’s righteousness 
and Christ’s strength ; for to him to lve was Christ: 
and in all his discourses, sermons, and letters, he 
was very careful to ascribe the honour of all to 
Christ, and to make Christ his all in all. He con- 
eluded with some words of seasonable advice to those 
of that society and neighbourhood. 

1. “ Give thanks to God that ever you had him 
or saw him, and that you had him so long, above 
thirty years in this place. Do not many of you owe 
even your very souls to bim under God? While 
you mourn, give thanks to God that you ever knew 
him: old and great mercies must be thankfully 
remembered. 

2. “ Rejoice in the glory that he now enjoys: 
weep not for him, but weep for yourselves: it was 
the text on which he preached, not much above a 
year ago, at the funeral of that intelligent, holy, 
useful man, Mr. William Lawrence, of Wem. The 
primitive Christians buried their saints with sei 

an 
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and psalms of joy. Chrysostom on the Hebrews 
saith, we are to glorify God, and give thanks to him, 
that he hath crowned the deceased, and freed them 
from their labours ; and chides those that mourned 
and howled. And ‘the days of their death were 
called natalitia martyrum et sanctorum, the birth- 
days of the saints and martyrs. And Hierom in his 
Epitaph on holy Paula (and in the lives of other 
holy persons, writ by him) saith, that at her funeral 
no shrieks were heard, but multitudes of psalms and 
hymns were sung in divers languages. 

3. ‘* Bewail the loss, the general loss, and yours 
in particular, yet so as to have hope in God. I need 
not tell you how great your loss is, you feel it more 
than I am able to express. If any rejoice that he 
is gone, because he tormented them, say as the 
Church, (Mic. vii. 8, 9.) 

4. “Seek out for a supply; do not mourn and 
sit still, but up and be doing in your places ; you 
have had a cheap Gospel hitherto; God sent you one 
that could preach freely, and which is more, that 
would do so too; one that sought not yours, but you; 
and now God will see what you will do for yourselves, 
that now the shepherd is smitten, the sheep may not 
be scattered. Pray to God to raise up others like 
him, and graciously to give you one. 

5. “ Take heed of liking no preacher, now he is 
gone. ‘This is a usual fault among many that have 
had excellent preachers, no body can please them. 
But God may bless weaker means, and make your 
souls live and thrive under them. 

6. “ Hold fast that which you have; it is the ad- 
vice given to Philadelphia, the best of the churches, 
Rev. ill. 11. Keep that good thing which is com- 
mitted to you, that savoriness of heart, that love 
to Christ and to saints, to all saints, that knowledge 

of 
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of the truth. Keep to his sober principles. Re- 
member his dying counsel, follow peace and holiness ; 
have these things always in remembrance. Take 
heed of falling off, take heed of falling away; the > 
world will draw you, and Satan will tempt you, and 
your own busy hearts will be apt to betray you; but 
go on humbly and honestly in the strength of Christ, 
and fear not. Be not like those Jews that turned 
aside, when John Baptist was dead, (John v. 35.) 
The Lord keep you from being such, and give you 
to go on to his heavenly kingdom.” 

It would have swelled this*book too much, if 
we inserted the sermon at large, and therefore we 
forbear it. 

The next day being Lord’s day, Mr. Owen, of 
Oswestry, preached a most excellent sermon in 
the morning, agreeable to that sad occasion, upon 
that pathetical farewel which Elisha gave to Elijah, 
(2 Kings ii. 12.) My father, my father, the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof, and he saw him 
no more; and he took hold of his own clothes, and 
rent them. He observed, 1. ‘‘ That faithful mi- 
nisters are the fathers of a people, and their chariots 
and horsemen; the former a metaphor taken from 
a family, a peaceable society; the latter from an 
army, a warlike body. Tathers to provide good 
things, chariots and horsemen to protect from evil 
things. 2. There is a time when we shall see these 
fathers, these chariots and horsemen of Israel no 
more. Their time is appointed, their work cut 
out for them, and when those are finished they are 
removed. 3. When God takes away our fathers, 
the chariots of our Israel, and the horsemen thereof, 
it is a proper season for mourning and lamentation.” 
Under this he did most affectionately excite us, 
1. “To be sensible of our loss, which is better felt 
than expressed, It is the loss of one ‘that was a 

father ; 
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father; a father to his family, to whom he was 
constant, in unfolding the holy oracles; a father to 
the prophets, for counsel, and conduct, and exam- 
ple; the sons of the prophets never conversed 
with him, but they were, or might have been the 
better for him; a father to his congregation, now 
Jeft orphans. It is the loss of one of the chariots 
and horsemen of our Israel; so eminent was he for 
prevalency in prayer, courage in duty, conduct in 
affairs, constancy in religion, and a firm adherence 
to his ministerial vows, and lastly, a contempt of 
the world, in which, as he that warreth, he did 
not entangle himself. 2. To be sensible of those 
sins, which have provoked God to deprive us of 
him. Barrenness and unfruitfulness under his mi- 
nistry; it is for this that God hath a controversy 
with us. 3. To bless God that we enjoyed him: so 
long; eaten bread must not be forgotten. 4. To 
be followers of him, as he was of Christ. He was 
a pattern for ministers, excelling in the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, which made this man of God 
perfect, and industrious to advance the honour of 
Jesus Christ, whom he made the alpha and omega 
of his religion; not addicted to controversies, but 
walking in the good old way, unwearied in the work 
of God ; it was the delight of his heart, to be laying 
out himself for the good of souls. Exemplary for 
humility and low thoughts of himself, and his own 
performances, for meekness and readiness to for- 
give injuries, for candour in speaking of others, 
and their words and actions, on which he ever put 
the best construction, and was never apt to speak 
evil of any man. Eminent for family religion, and 
in that an excellent copy to all masters of families. 
Those things therefore which you have heard and 
seen in him do, and the God of peace shall be 
with you.” These were the heads which were 

copiously 
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copiously and excellently enlarged upon in that 
sermon. 

In the afternoon of that Sabbath, another sermon 
was preached by a near relation of Mr. Henry’s, 
on Heb. xi. 4. And by it he being dead yet speaketh; 
drs AuAsiras is yet spoken of by us, and yet speaketh 
to us. ee 

The Wednesday following, July 1, being the lec- 
ture in course at Danford, in Whitchurch parish, 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence, of Nantwich, whose turn it 
was to preach that lecture, brought up the long 
train of mourners, (as he expressed it) in a most 
savoury and pertinent discourse:on Heb. xiii. 7. 
Remember them which have (or have had) the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the word 
of God, whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their conversation. ‘‘ Bishops, no doubt,” (saith he) 
‘“‘ are here meant, Scripture primitive bishops, the 
pastors of particular congregations, for they were 
such as had spoken to them the word of God, and 
watched for their souls, (v. 17.) Such a one Mr. 
Henry was, that great man, who is fallen this day 
in Israel, removed from us, but hath left behind 
him a good name to be remembered, a good ex- 
ample to be imitated; many a good word spoken 
to us, and many a good prayer put up for us. 
Remember him with thankfulness, that God has 
given such power, such gifts and graces unto men. 
I never knew a man (said he) in all my acquaint- 
ance, in whom I have seen so much of God-as in 
good Mr. Henry, whose holy, humble, heavenly, 
gracious conversation hath been to me no small 
confirmation of the truth of the Christian religion, 
that God gave bim to you, and continued him so 
long, to see the church in a better state than he 
had sometimes seen it; that God crowned his 
labours with such great success. Many souls in 

heaven, 
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heaven, and some on earth blessing God. that ever 
they saw his face, and that God continued:him in 
his usefulness to the last. Remember him with a~ 
quiet submission to the hand of God in his removal 
from us. Sensible we must be of the stroke; it is 
a public loss, a loss to the ministry, our hands are 
this day w eek a loss to the naticn, for which he 
was a powerful intercessor; a loss to this country, 
in which he was a burning and shining light ; but 
yet we. must acquiesce in the divine will. The’ 
treasure was 10 an earthen vessel, and God will 
bring us to depend more upon himself ; and he is 
teaching us to live, and live to Christ without good 
Mr. Henry, though we have sometimes said, we 
did’ cnot':know how: we» could “lives without lt: 

Remember bim to pay all honour and respect to his 
name and memory; rise up, and call him blessed. 

That is a foul tongue, as well as a lying one, that | 
can say any thing of him unbecoming a disciple, 
servant, and minister of Jesus Christ. Remember. 
him, to imitate his good example. Many of you 
will be called Mr. Henry's followers; be so indeed. 
He was a pattern to ministers of diligence, zeal, 
humility, and great meekness in dealing ‘with all 
people, which contributed abundantly to his ‘suc- 
cess; his preaching affectionate, without  affecta- 
tion. To all people he was a pattern of faith and- 
charity, and contempt of the world, of zeal and 
moderation, patience in suffering, and of constancy 
and perseverance to the end. Remember him, and 
remember your sins which have provoked God to 
take him away. Have not we grieved this good 
man’s spirit? &c. Remember him, and remember 
Christ’s fulness, who is the same, (wv. 8.) and hath 
the’ residue of the spirit. Instruments shifted, 

cisterns emptied, but there is the same in the foun- 
tain, Remember him, and remember your own 

death, 
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death, and Heaven where he is. |. We may think the 
worse of this world, which is much impoverished, 
and the better of Heaven, which is somewhat en- 
riched by the remaval of this good man.” 

Thus we have gleaned a little out of the sermons, 
which very well deserved to have been- published 
at large, some of the testimonies that were borne 
to him, by such as had had long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, that knew his. excellencies 
very much, and. knew as little to give flattering 
titles ;. nor was. it.any invidious piece of service, 
to speak thus honourably of one, who like Deme- 
trius, had a good report of all men, and of the 
truth itself. 

Nor was it there only, but from abroad, that 
very honourable. testimonies were given of him. 
Sir. Henry Ashurst (whose great worth and _useful- 
ness the world hath been: made to know, by some 
of the best pens of the age) besides the personal 
acquaintance he had with Mr. Henry, both at 
Boreatton and in London, had kept up a constant 
correspondence with him, by letter, for many years. 
Read the character he gave of him, in a letter toa 
near relation of Mr. Henry’s, upon the tidings of 
his death. ‘‘I need not tell you how sadly I re- 
ceived the doleful news. of Mr. Henry’s. translation, 
who, I do think, lived the greatest example of sin- 
cere godliness, with prudence and sweetness of 
temper, of any I ever knew.” And in another 
letter, not only proposing, but pressing the publi- 
cation of a: account of his life, he professeth, 
he thought there was none like him in his day, at 
least. of his acquaintance, which is known to be 
both of the largest and of the best: “ And,” 
(saith he) “‘if Sir Fulk Grevil would have it in- 
scribed upon his tomb-stone, that he was a friend 
to Sir Philip Sidney, I may well be pleased to have | 
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it told to the world, that I loved and honoured 
blessed Mr. Henry; a man of so much pradence, 
and withal so much sincerity ; of so good a temper, 
so much a gentleman, and yet of such strict piety 
and devotedness to God, that I scarce ever knew 
his fellow.” 

The’ reverend Mr. William Turner, now vicar of 
Walburton, in Sussex, (of whom mention was made 
before) lately sent to me a very kind letter, ex mero 
moiu, with his free consent to have it inserted in 
this account; some hints whereof I think fit to 
subjoin. 


“ Worthy Sir, 

“T am glad to hear that you have been prevailed 
with to set upon so good a work, as recording the 
most remarkable passages of Mr. Henry’s life. 1 
doubt not but you will meet with some, that will 
give such a history but a cold reception. All that 
part of the world that lies in darkness, will be of- 
fended, when beans of clear light and sun-shine 
first dart into their faces. Virtutem prasentem 
odumus. 

“A little before I went to the University, I was 
upon ‘the commendation of my worthy school- 
master Mr. i. (yet living,) and with my father’s 
consent, half a year a domestic with ‘him; partly 
as a tutor to his young ones, and partly as a pupil 
to himself; and in some little degree as a com- 
panion ; where I had the opportunity of informing 
myself more fully concerning the humour and prin- 
ciples, and conversation of a sort of people (and 
especially him and his family) whom J had heard 
aspersed very freely in former companies, and ‘re- 
presented to the world, as very ‘hypocritical and 
disloyal people. At my first going I resolved -to 
stand upon my ‘guard, and pry into the cause, 

which 
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which was then the great subject of difference and 
dispute; and upon the whole do say, that Mr. 
Henry was a man of' so clear a brain, so gentle a. 
behaviour, so steady a conversation, so regular a 
devotion, was so courteous and condescending to 
inferiors, so respectful and dutiful to superiors, so 
sweet and obliging to all; was so careful to improve 
his time well, to do as much good as possible to 
every body, so constantly affectionate in his prayers 
for the king and government, so desirous to keep 
up a fair correspondence and communion with his 
conformable brethren, so very indifferent in making 
proselytes to his particular opinions; and’ withal, 
so zealous to promote substantial goodness and. 
true christianity, so mighty inoffensive and peace- 
able in all his expressions and actions; so prudent, 
pure, pious, just, sober, charitable, cheerful, and 
pleasant, that I profess I am almost afraid to give 
him his due -character without some correctives, 
lest they that knew him not should suspect my ve- 
racity, and imagine my pen to be managed by 
some mercenary hand. I remember the worshipful 
Rowland Hunt, of Boreatton, Esq. speaking of 
-Mr. Henry, thus expressed himself to me, (and if 
I mistake not, the lord embassador Paget was_ pre- 
sent) ‘I was’ (said he) ‘ near seven years resident 
in the universities, and seven more at the inns of 
court in London, and had opportunity of knowing 
and acquainting myself with the most eminent di- 
vines and preachers in both those places; yet I 
never found any every way so accomplished, for 
clearness and quickness of apprehension, solidity of 
judgment, and roundness of style, as Mr. Henry 
is.’ I have noted in my Book of Providences, the 
remark I made upon the temporal blessings God 
had rewarded him with; viz. a good and virtuous 
consort, who brought him a good estate, gave a 
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a due reverence, loved him with an intire affection ; 
an ingenious and hopeful offspring, well affected, 
well educated, and well disposed of in the world ; 
the favour of men, and a quiet undisturbed habita- 
tion upon earth, in great measure, &c. 


Sic testatur; sic monet, sic precatur, 
Amicus merens, anhelus, superstes. 


W. Turner, A. M.” 


Another very worthy Conformist, formerly of his 
acquaintance, but now living at a great distance, 
having occasion to mention him in a letter to a friend, 
calls him ‘“ The great, good, and now glorious 
Mr. Henry, whose memory” (saith he) “ shall ever 
be precious, and even sacred to me.” , 


Such as these were the honourable testimonies 
which all that knew him, and knew how to value 
true excellency, attended him with. It is part of 
the recompence of charity and moderation in this 
world, that it obtains a good report of all men. 
The kingdom of God (saith the blessed Apostle, 
Rom. xiv. 17, 18.) zs mot meat and drink (which 
were then the matters of doubtful disputation) bud 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ; and he that in these things serveth Christ, 
is not only acceptable to God, but approved of men ; 
as on the contrary, they that judge will be judged, 
and with what measure we mete, it will be measured 
to us again. And this is the excellency of a good 
name, that it is out of the reach of death, and is 
not buried in the grave, but rather grows up from 
it. Itis not for nothing that Solomon hath joined 
this good name, which Js better than precious oint- 
inent, with the day of one’s death, which upon that 
account is better than the day of one’s birth, that 
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it compleats the character of those that finish their 
course well, and are faithful unto death; whereas 
a great name, like the names of the great ones of 
the earth, is often withered and blemished by death. 
We read of those that bear their shame when they 
yo down to the pit, though they were the terror of 
ie eh in the land of the living (Ezek. XXXI1. 
35 

At a meeting of the dissenting ministers of 
Cheshire, at Knutsford, in May 1696, (a few weeks 
before Mr. Henry died). it was agreed, that their 
next meeting should be at Chester (though incon- 
venient to many of them) upon condition that he 
would meet them there, and give them a sermon. 
Tt was with much difficulty that he was prevailed 
with to promise it; but his Master called for him 
before the time appointed came. Mr. Flavel, of 
Devonshire, died when he was under a like appoint- 
ment. But happy they that.are come to the general 
assembly, and church of the first-born, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect. 

As to his bodily presence, he was of a middle 
stature, his complexion not approaching to any 
extreme, of a very pleasant aspect, and aa unu- 
sual mixture of gravity and sweetness in the air of 
his countenance, which was the true index of his 
mind. When some of his friends have solicited 
him to have his picture drawn, he would put them 
off with this, that the best picture of a minster is 
in the hearts of his people. 
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CHAP. X. 


A Miscellaneous Collection of some of his Sayings, 
Observations, Counsels and Comforts, out of his 
Sermons, Letters and Discourses. 


MR. HENRY, through the excess. of his mo- 
desty and self-diffidence, never published any of 
his labours to the world, nor ever fitted or pre- 
pared any of them for the press ; and yet none 
more valued the labours of others, or rejoiced more 
in them ; nor have I heard any complain less of 
the multitude of good books, concerning which he 
often said, that store 7s no sore, and he was very 
forward to persuade others to publish; and always 
expressed a particular pleasure in reading the lives, 
actions and sayings of eminent men, ancient and 
modern, which he thought the most useful and 
instructive kind of writings. He was also a very 
candid reader of books, not apt to pick quarrels 
with what he read, especially when the design ap- 
peared to be honest, and when others would find 
fault, and say, this was wanting, and the other 
amiss, his usual excuse was, “ There is nothing 
perfect under the sun.” 

It will be but a small repair of this want of the 
publishing of some of his works, (but I doubt it 
will prove the best we can make) to glean up some 
few of many of his sayings, observations, and good 
instructions (as his remains) which we shall not 
marshal in any order, but give them as they occur, 
besides those which have been already inserted into 
this narrative. 


It 
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It was a saying he frequently used, which hath 
been mentioned already, that “every creature is 
that to us, and only that which God makes it to 
be:” and another was, ‘‘duty is ours, events are 
God’s:” and another was, ‘‘the soul is the man, 
and therefore, that is always best for us, which is 
best for our souls:” and another was, “the devil 
cozens us of all our time, by cozening us of the 
present time.” 

In his thanksgivings for temporal mercies, he 
often said, “ Iftue end of one mercy were not the 
beginning of another, we were undone:” and to 
encourage to the work of thanksgiving he would 
say, that “new mercies call for new returns of 
praise, and then those new returns will fetch in 
new mercies ;” and from Psalm |. 23. He that offers 
praise glorifies me, and to kim that orders his con- 
wersation aright—,” He observed, that thanks- 
giving is good, but thanks-lrving.is better. 

When he spoke of a good name, he usually de- 
scribed it to be a name for good things with good — 
people. 

When he spoke of contentment, he used to say, 
* When the mind and the condition meet, there 
is contentment. Now in order to that, either the 
condition must be brought up to the mind, and 
that is not only unreasonable but impossible ; for 
as the condition riseth, the mind riseth with it; or 
else the mind must be broaght down to the condi- 
tion, and that is both possible and reasonable.” 
And he observed, ‘That no condition of life will 
of itself make a man content, without the grace 
of God; for we find Haman discontented in the 
court, Ahab discontented on the throne, Adam dis- 
contented in Paradise, nay (and higher we cannot 
go) the angels that fell discontented in Heaven 
itself.” 

The 
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~The three questions which he advised people. to 
put to themselves in self-examination before the 
Sacrament, were, /Vhat am I? What have I done ? 
andwhat do I want? 

He used to recommend to his friends these four 
Scripture arguments against sin, expressed for me- 
mory sake in four verses, to be- ready’ 3 in an hour 
of temptation. 


Is this thy kindness to thy friend ? 
It will be bitterness in the end. 
The vows of God upon me lye; 
Should such a man as | am fly? 


He said there were four things which he would 
not for all the world have- against him, the word of 
God, his own conscience, the prayers of the poor, 
and the account of godly ministers. 

“ He that baths a blind conscience which sees. 
nothing, a dead conscience which feels nothing, 
and a ‘dumb conscience which saith nothing, is in’ 
as miserable a condition as a man can be in on 
this side hell.”’ 

Preaching on 1 Pet. i. 6. Jf need be, you are in 
heaviness—,. He shewed what need the people of 
God have of afflictions. ‘“‘ The same that our bo- 
dies have of physic, that our trees have of pruning, 
that gold and silver have of the furnace, that li- 
quors have of being emptied from vessel to vessel,» 
that the iron hath of a file, that the fields have: of 
a hedge, that the child has of therod.” 

Preaching on that. prayer of Christ for his disci- 
ples, John xvii. 21, That they all may be one, which 
no doubt is an answered prayer, for the Father: 
heard him always; he shewed, “ that notwithstand- 
ing the many sad divisions that are in. the church, 
yet all the saints, as far as they are sanctified, are 
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one; one in relation, one flock, one family, one 
building, one body, one bread: one by represen- 
tation, one in image and likeness, of one inclina- 
tion and disposition: one in their aims, one in 
their askings, one in amity and friendship, one in 
interest, and one in their inheritance ; nay, they 
are one in judgment and opinion; though in some 
things they differ, yet those things in which they 
are agreed are many more, and much more consi- 
derable than those things wherein they differ. 
They are all of a mind concerning sin, that it is 
the worst thing in the world; concerning Christ, 
that he is all in all; concerning the favour of God, 
‘that it is better than life; concerning the world, that 
it is vanity; concerning the word of God, that it 
is very precious, &c.” 

Preaching on Gal. i. 16, concerning the conver- 
sion of Paul, he began his sermon with this remark, 
to raise attention: ‘‘ Much is said in story con- 
cerning the seven wonders of the world, the tem- 
ple of Ephesus, the pyramids of Egypt, the tomb 
of Mausolus, &c. all which are now no more; but 
I have been sometimes thinking, whether I could 
not name seven things which I would call the seven 
wonders of the church; and what do you think of 
these seven? are they not wonderful? 1. Our re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, who is called Wonder- 
ful; 2. The salvation of Noah in the ark; 3. The 
faith of Abraham in offering up Isaac; 4. The pa- 
tience of Job; 5. The providences of God towards 
the nation and people of the Jews; 6. The pouring 
out of the Spirit apon the apostles; 7. The conver- 
sion of Paul.” 

But it would be endless to gather up such pas- 
sages as these out of his sermons, which were full 
of them, and we mention these only because they 
oceur first. 

He 
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He used to observe concerning the nation of the 
Jews, that before the captivity in Babylon, no peo- 
ple could be more strongly addicted to idols and 
idolatry than they were, to admiration, considering 
what clear warnings they had against it. But after 
that captivity, never was any people more averse 
to idols and idolatry than they, that the promise 
might be fulfilled, Hphraim shall say, what have I 
to do any more with idols? and he looked upon it, 
that the idolatry of the papists was one of the 
greatest obstructions to the Jews conversion, which 
he did expect and look for, as not apprehending 
how the promises, Rom. xi. have yet had their full 
accomplishment; not that they shall again be in- 
corporated into a people, but shall join themselves 
to the churches of Christ, in the several nations 
whither they be scattered. 

The great thing that he condemned and wit- 
nessed against in the church of Rome, was their 
monopolizing of the church, and condemning all 
that are not in with their interests, which is so di- 
rectly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, as no- 
thing can be more. He sometimes said, “i am 
too much a Catholic, to be a Roman Catholic.” 

He often expressed himself well pleased with 
that healing rule, which, if duly observed, would 
put an end to all our divisions: Svt i necessariis 
unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in omnibus cha- 
ritas. Let there be in necessary things unity, in 
every thing charity, and then there need not be in 
every punctilio uniformity. 

By the institutions of the Gospel (he said) a 
knew of “no holy place, one holy day, two holy 
sacraments, and four holy canons. Leé all things 
be done in charity: let all things be done to 
edifying: let all things be done decently and in 
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order: and let all things be done to the glory of 
God.” ; 

When his opinion was: asked about any doubtful 
niatter, as playing at cards, the marriage of cousin- 
germans, or the like, he was very cautious in de- 
termining such things to be sinful; but he would 
say, it is good keeping on the safer side; and a 
man would not choose to go upon a precipice, 
when he might go upon even ground. Prov. x. 5s 
He that walks uprightly, walks surely, in opposi- 
tion to walking at all adventures. 

In the observations he made of God’s provi- 
dences, he frequently took notice in discourse with 
his friends, of the fulfilling of the Seripture in 
them ; for (saith he) the Scripture hath many ac- 
complishments, and is in the fulfilling every day. 
Speaking of a wicked son in the neighbourhood 
that was very undutiful to his mother, he charged 
some of his children to observe the providence 
of God concerning him: “ Perhaps,” saith he, 
‘IT may not live to see it, but do you take 
notice, whether God do not come upon him with 
some remarkable judgment in this life, according 
to the threatening implied i in the reason annexed to 
the fifth commandment:” but he himself lived to see 
it fulfilled not long after, ia a very signal provi- 
dence. 

He observed from Scripture instances, as well as 
from some providences which he had taken notice 
of in his own day, that if any began well in the 
ways of religion and godliness, and afterwards cast 
off their profession, and returned to profaneness 
again, usually God sets a mark of his displeasure 
upon them, by some visible judginent in this world ; 
their estates ruined, their reputation blasted, theiv 
families, sunk, or thembelves brought to misery; so 
that all who passed by might say, “this was an 
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apostate.” If any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him. 

_ He observed from Numb. X. 12, that all our re- 
moves in this world, are but from one wilderness 
to another. Upon any change that is before us, 
we are apt to promise ourselves a Canaan, but we 
shall be deceived, it will prove a wilderness. 

Once pressing the study of the Scriptures, he 
advised to take a verse of Psalm cxix. every morn+ 
ing to meditate upon, and so go over the psalm 
twice in the year, and that (said he) will bring you 
to be in love with all the rest of the Scripture; and 
he often said, all grace grows, as love to the word 
of God grows. 

One asking his advice, what to do when (as often 
unavoidably) we are in the sight and hearing of 
the wickedness of the wicked, and whether we are 
to reprove them; ‘* Why,” saith he, “ you know 
what an angry countenance doth, and we may 
sometimes give a reproof by our looks, when we 
have not opportunity of giving it otherwise.” 

He would not bear that any should be evil 
spoken of in his hearing, it was to him as vinegar 
to the teeth. He would mind those who reflected 
upon people behind their backs, of that law, Lev. 
xix. 14, Zhou shalt not curse the deaf. Those 
that are absent are deaf, they cannot right them- 
selves, and therefore say no ill of them. A friend 
of his enquiring of him concerning a matter which 
tended to reflect upon some people, he began to 
give him an account of the story, but immediately 
broke off, and checked himself with these words, 
“but our rule is, to speak evil of no man,” and 
would proceed no further in the story. It was but 
the week before he died, that one desired him to 
lend him such a book; “Truly,” saith he, “I 
would lend it to you, but that it rakes in the faults of 
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some, which should rather be covered with a man- 
tle of love.” It were easy to multiply instances of 
this. 

To quicken people to diligence and liveliness in/ 
the worship of God, he would sometimes observe, 
that the temple was built upon a threshing-floor, 
a place of labour. He would also urge, that in 
answer to those who turned it to his reproach, that 
his meeting-place had been a barn; “ No new 
thing,” would he say, “ to turn a threshing-floor 
into a temple.” 

When some zealous people in the country would 
have him to preach against top-knots, and other 
vanities in apparel, he would say, that was none 
of his business ; if he could but persuade people to 
Christ, the pride and vanity, and excess of those 
things would fall of course; and yet he had a dis- 
like to vanity and gaiety of dress, and allowed it not 
in those that he had influence upon. His rule 
was, that in such things we must neither be owls 
-nor apes; nor affect singularity, nor affect modish- 
ness ; nor (as he used to observe from 1 Pet. iii, 3.) 
make the putting on of apparel our adorning, be- 
cause Christians have better things to adorn them- 
selves with. When some complained to him of a 
relation of theirs, that would not let them dress 
his children with ribbands, and other fine things, 
““Why truly,” said Mr. Henry, ‘ those things are 
fit for children;” thereby reproving both {him that 
would not allow them to his children, and them 
that perhaps minded them too much themselves. 

He often, both in sermons and discourses, would 
press people to fix to themselves some good prin- 
ciples, and to come off from the corrupt and carnal 
principles that worldly people go by. He took all 
occasions to recommend such principles as these : 
* That God who is the first and best, should have 
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the first and best; that a part mm Christ is a good 
part; that soul prosperity is the best prosperity, 
and that it is well or ill with us, according as it is 
well or ill with our souls; that honesty is the best 
policy; that those that would have the comfort of 
relations must be careful to do the duty of them ; 
that all is well that ends everlastingly well; that 
time, and the things of time, are nothing compared 
with eternity and the things of eternity ; that it is 
better to suffer the greatest affliction than to com- 
mit the least sin ; that it highly concerns us to do 
that now, which we shall most wish we had done 
when we come to die; that work for God is its 
own wages; that it is folly for a man to do that 
which he must certainly undo again by repentance, 
or be undone to all eternity.” Such as these were 
the principles he would have Christians to govern 
themselves by. 

Speaking of the causes of atheism, he had this 
observation ; that a head full of vain and unprofit- 
able notions, meeting with a heart full of pride and 
self-conceitedness, dispose a man directly to be an 
‘atheist. 

A gentlewoman, that upon some unkindness be- 
twixt her and her husband, was parted from him, 
and lived separately near a twelve-month, grew 
melancholy, and complained of sin, and the with- 
drawing of the light of God’s countenance, and the 
want of assurance: he told her she must rectify 
’ what was amiss between her and her husband, and 
return into the way of duty, else it was in vain to. 
expect peace. Her friends were against it; but 
he said, he was confident it would prove so. 

He said he had observed concerning himself, 
that he was sometimes the worse for eating, but 
never for abstinence; sometimes the worse for 
wearing too few cloaths, but never for wearing too 
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many ; sometimes the worse for speaking, but never 
for keeping silence. 

As to his letters, he was very frée in writing to 
his friends. A good letter, he would say, may 
perhaps do more sood than a good sermon, because 
the address is more particular, and that which is 
written remains. His language and expressions in 
his letters were always pious and heaverily, and 
seasoned with the salt of grace; and when there 
was occasion, he would excellently administer 
counsels, reproofs, or comforts by letter. He kept 
no copies of his letters, and it is impossible if we 
should attempt it, to retrieve them from the hands 
into which they were scattered. Mr. Rutherford’s 
and Mr. Allen’s letters, that (like some of the most 
excellent of Paul’s Epistles) bore date out of a 
prison, have a mighty tincture of their peculiar 
prison-comforts and enlargements; we have none 
such to produce of Mr. Henry’s, no pastoral letters 
or prison letters; he was himself, im his whole con- 
versation, az epistle of Christ. 

But we shall only glean up some passages out 
of such of his letters as are in our hands, which 
may be affecting and edifying. 

To his son when he was abroad for improvement 
at London, in the year 1685, and 1686, with the 
common business of his letters, which was always 
written with a savor of religion, he would intermix 
such lines as these: ‘‘ We are all well here, thanks 
be to God, the Divine Providence watching about 
our tabernacle, and compassing us about with fa- 
vour, as with a shield. Our great enquiry is, hat 
shall we render? Alas! our renderings are nothing 
to our receivings; we are like the barren field, on 
‘which much cost is bestowed, but the crop is not 
accordingly. Our Heavenly Father is loading us 
with his benefits, and we are loading him with our 
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sins, grieving him that comforts us; and how long, 
,how long shall it be so? O, that it might be other- 
wise! that our mercies might be as oil to the 
wheels, to make us so much the more active and 
lively in our master’s work, especially considering 
how it is with our fellow-servants, they empty and 
we full, they Marah and we Naomi. ‘There may 
a day come, when it may cost dear to be honest, 
but after all, to fear God and keep his command- 
ments, is the whole of man. I therefore commend 
it to you, and you to God, who is a shield and 
buckler to them that fear him. 

“We are well, but in daily expectation oe. that 
which we are born, and born again to, and that is 
trouble in this world, yet rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of God, which we are reaching after, and 
pressing towards, as we trust you are also. Where 
you are, you see more of the glittering vanities of 
this world, in a day, then we here do in an age; 
and are you more and more in love with them, or 
dead and dying to them; I hope dead and dying 
to them, for they are poor things, and perish in 
the using; make many worse that enjoy them, «but 
none better. What is translated vevation of: spirit, 
Eccl. i. 2, may be read feeding upon wind, comp. 
Hos. xii. 1. and can wind satisfy’ ‘The Lord preserve 
and keep you from ail evil, the Lord preserve and 
keep your soul! We both ‘send you our love, and 
bless you together, and apart, every day, in the 
name of the Lord. Amen and amen. 

‘“‘ Be sincere and humble and choice in your 
company, always either getting good or doing good, 
gathering in or laying out. Remember to keep the: 
heart with all diligence and above all keepings, for 
there the fountain is, and if that be well kept and 
clean, the streams will be accordingly. 
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*{t is some short refreshment to friends and 
relations, to see and hear from one another, but 
it passeth away, and we have here no continuing 
city, no abiding delights in this world ; our rest re- 
mains elsewhere ; those we have, lose much of their - 
sweetness, from the thoughts of parting with them 
while we enjoy them, but the happiness to come is 
eternal. After millions of millions of ages (if we 
may so speak of eternity) as far from an end as 
the first moment; and the last of glory will be 
glory (so some read Prov. xxv. 27.) Keep that in 
your eye, my dear child, and it will as much as 
any thing dazzle your eyes, to all the fading deceiv- 
ing vanities of this lower world; and will be a 
quickening motive to you, to abound always in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as you know your 
labour shall not be in vain in the Lord. The Lord 
bless you, who blesseth indeed. 

“See that you walk circumspectly, not’ as-~ the 
fools, but as the wise; many eyes are upon you, 
his especially; who is all eye; cave, Deus videt. 
Memento hoc agere; Our blessing with 1 Chron. 
XXVill. 9. 

**’'The same, which is yet the Bap 0d of yours, 
is of ours also. Omnia bene, laus Deo! but he 
that girdeth on the harness, must not boast as he 
that puts it off. While the world we live in is 
under the moon, constant in nothing but incon- 
stancy, and such changes are made in other fami- 
lies, why should we “alone promise ourselves im- 
munity from the common lot? There would be no 
need of faith and patience which are winter graces, 
if it should be always summer-time with us. We 
have three unchangeables to oppose tos all other 
mutabilities; an unchangeable covenant, an un- 
changeable God, and an unchangeable Heaven : 
and while these three remain the same, yesterday, 
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to-day, ‘and for ever, welcome the will of cur 
heavenly Father in all events that Inay happen to 
us; come what will, wothing can come amiss to 
us. 

“Keep the invisible things of the other world 
always in your eye. He that ventures the loss of 
an eternal crown and kingdom, for a cup or two of 
puddle-water (such as all terrene pleasures in .com- 
parison are) makes a bargain, which no less a space 
than that which is everlasting will be sufficient to 
bewail and repent of. Haw much better is it to: 
lay up in store now a good foundation for time to 
come, and to lay hold on eternal life ? doing those 
works which we would be willing should hereafter 
follow us, yet still making the blessed Jesus our 
all in all. 

“The further progress you make in your studies, 
you will find them the easier; it is so with religion, 
the worst is at first. It is like the picture that 
frowned at first. entrance, but afterwards smiles 
and looks pleasant. They that walk in sinful ways, 
“meet with some difficulties at first, which custom 
conquers, and they become as nothing. It is good 
accustoming ourselves to that which is good. The 
more we do, the more we may do in religion. 
Your acquaintance (I doubt not) increaseth abroad, 
and accordingly your watch must be; for by that 
oftentimes, ere we are aware, we are ensnared. 
Le that walketh with wise men, shall be wise. 

“The return of the Spring invites our . thanks- 
giving for the mercy of it. The birds are singing 
early and late, according to their capacity, the 
praises of their Creator; but man only, that hath 
most cause, finds something else to do. It is re- 
deeming love that is the most admirable love ;: less 
than an eternity will not suffice to adore it in. Lord, 
how is it! Lord, whatis man? As the streams lead 
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to the fountain, so should all our mercies lead us 
to that. We bothof us send you our most affec- 
tionate love and blessing;, blessing! that is, we 
pray and beseech the most blessed God, even our 
own God, to give you his blessing, for he only can 
command the blessing; and those whom he blesseth 
are blessed indeed. Let us still hear to our com- 
fort, that you walk in the truth, living above the 
things of the world, as dead to them. The Lord 
in mercy fit us for his will in the next providence, 
public and personal, for time is always teeming. 

“Your improvement is our joy. Be sincere 
and serious, cloathed with humility, abounding al- 
ways in the work of the Lord; and when you have 
done all, saying I am an unprofitable servant. It 
was the good advice of the moral philosopher, in 
your converse with men, Méuyngo dmiseiv (distrust ;) 
but I must add, in every thing towards God Méuynco 
wisevew (believe ;) expect temptation and a snare 
at every turn, and walk accordingly. We have a 
good cause, a vanquished enemy, a good second, 
and extraordinary pay; for he that overcomes, 
needs not desire to be more happy than the second 
and third of the Revelation speaks him to be. The 
God of all mercy and grace compass you about 
always with his favour, as with a shield. 

*« T would have you redeem time for hearing the 
word in season and out of season; your other stu- 
dies will prosper never the worse; especially if you 
could return immediately from it to the closet 
again, without cooling divertisements by the way. 

‘See your need of Christ more and more, and 
live upon him; no life like it, so sweet, so safe. 
Christus meus mihi in omnia. We cannot be dis- 
charged from the guilt of any evil we do, without 
his merit to satisfy; we cannot move in the per- 
formance of any good required, without his spirit 
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and grace’to assist.and enable for it; and when we 
have done all that all is nothing, without his me- 
‘diation and intercession to make it acceptable; so 
that every day, in every thimg, he 1s all in all. 
Though you are at a distance from us now, we re- 
joice in the good hope we have through grace, of 
meeting again in the land of the living, that is, on 
earth, it God see good, however, in Heaven, which 
is the true land of the truly living, and is best of 
all. The Lord God everlasting be your sun and 
shield in all your ways. See time hasting away 
apace towards eternity, and the judge even at the 
door, and work accordingly, wherever you are, 
alone or in company; be always either doing or 
getting good, sowing or reaping. As for me, I 
make no other reckoning, but that the time of my 
departure is at hand, and what trouble I may meet 
with before, I know not, the will of the Lord be 
done! one of my chief cares is, that no iniquity of 
mine may be laid up for you, which God: grant for 
his mercy sake in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

‘Be careful of your health. Remember the 
rule, venienti occurrere; but especially neglect 
not the main matter. The soul’is the main ; if that 
do well, all is well. Worship God in the spirit ; 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh. God be gracious unto thee my son! 
-redeem time, especially for your soul. Expect 
trouble in this world, and prepare for it ; expect 
happiness in the other world, and walk worthy of 
it, unto all pleasing. 

“A good book ‘isa good companion at any 
time, but especially a good God, who is always 
ready to hold communion with those that desire 
and seek communion with him. Keep low and 
humble in your thoughts and opinion of yourself ; 
but aim high in your desires and expectations, even 

as 
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as high as the kingdom of Heaven itself, and re- 
solve to take up with nothing short of it, The 
Lord guide you im all your ways, and go in and out 
before you, and preserve you blameless to his hea- 

venly kingdom !” | 
Immediately after his son was ordaiaed to the 
work of the ministry at London, in the year-1687, 
he thus wrote to him: ‘ Are you now a minister of 
Jesus Christ? Hath he counted you faithful, put- 
ting you into the ministry? then be faithful; out 
of Jove to him feed his lambs; make it your +é 
tpyov, as a workman that needs not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. I hope what 
you experienced of the presence of God with you 
in the solemnity, bath left upon you a truly inde- 
lible character, and such impressions, as_ neither 
time nor any thing else shall be able to wear out. 
Rementber Ps. lxxi. 16. It is in the eye of sense, 
a bad time to set out in; but in sowing and reaping, 
clouds and wind must not be heeded. The work 
is both comfortable and honourable, and the re- 
ward rich and sure ; and if God be pleased to give 
opportunity and a heart, though there may be 
trouble attending it, it will be easily borne. If we. 
suffer with him we shall also reign with him. I 
am, and shall be, according to my duty and pro- 
mise, earnest at the throne of grace, on your be- 
half, that the Lord will pour out upon you of his 
Holy Spirit, that what he calls you to, he would fit 
you for; especially that he would take you off your 
own bottom, and lay you low in the sense of your 
own unworthiness, inability and insufficiency, that 
you may say with the evangelical prophet; Wo is 
me, 1 am undone! And with Jeremiah, J am a 
child; and with Paul, Z am nothing ; where this is 
not, the main thing is wanting; for God resists 
the proud, but gives grace to the humble. mine 
the 
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the Lord give you that grace to be humble; and 
then according to his promise, he will make you 
rich in every other grace!” 

It were very easy to transcribe many more such 
lines as these, out of his letters to his son, but these 

shall suffice. 

We shall next gather up some few passages out of 
some of his letters to a person of quality in London, 
{such of them as are come to our bands, which 
are but few of many.) The beginning of his cor- 
respondence with that gentleman (which continued 
to his death, and was kept up monthly for a great 
while) was in the year 1686; and the following 
letter broke the ice. 


Qe 


“*, Honoured Sir, 

‘Hoping you are by this time, as you- intended, 
returned to London, to your home and habitation 
there, I make bold, according to my promise, to 
salute you in a few lines: In the first place to be 
your remembrancer of the vows of God which are 
upon you, upon the account of the many mercies 
of your journey, both in your going out and in 
your coming in. Was not every step you took 
hedged about with special providence? had not 
the angels charge over you? did not they pitch 
their tents where you pitched your's? did not good- 
ness and mercy follow you, and should it not then 
be had in thankful remembrance ? where mercy 
goes before, should not duty follow after? If you 
have Mr. Angier’s Life, you will find there, page 
88, 8g, a collection out of his Diary, of ten heads 
of mercies, acknowledged in a journey, to heighten 
God’s praises, and to quicken his own and others” 
hearts therein, and they are - certainly very affect- 
ing. Next, sir, I am to acquaint you, that I have 
faithfully disposed of the money you left with me 
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at parting, to eight poor praying widows in this 
neighbourhood, as you appointed. And this among 
all the rest of your alms-deeds, is had in memorial 
before God; it is, fruit that will abouad: to your 
account, bread sent a voyage upon the waters, 
which you and yours wil find again after many 
days; for he is faithful that hath promised. Pie 
Apostle’s Prayer shall be mine, (2 Cor. ix. 10.) 
Now he that ministereth seed to the sower, both 
minister bread for your food, and multiply your 
seed sown, and increase the Sruits of your righteous- 
ness ! Amen:” 

And some time after he writes, ‘“‘ Your acknow- 
ledging God in all your affairs, I cannot but re- 
joice in, as an evidence of the uprightness of your 
heart towards him; it. is the life and soul of all 
religion; it is indeed to walk with God. That in- 
cludes as much as any other Scripture command 
in so few words, a2 all thy ways acknowledge him; 
in every thing thou dost, have an eye to him; make 
his word and will thy rule, his glory thy end; fetch 
in strength from bim; expect success from him; 
and in all events that happen, which are our ways 
too (whether they be for us or against us) he is to 
be acknowledged, that is, adored: if prosperous 
with thankfulness, if otherwise with submission ; 
as Job, the Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken, and blessed be the name of the Lord. This 
is to set the Lord always before us, to have our eye 
ever towards the Lord; where this is not, we are 
30 far without God in the world.” 

In another letter, “as to the accession lately 
made to your estate, much good may it do you; 
that is, much good may you do with it, which is 
the true good of an estate. The lady Warwick 
would not thank him, that would give her a thou- 
sand a year, and tie her up from doing good with 

it. 
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it. I rejoice in the large heart which God hath 
given you with your large estate, without which 
heart the estate would be your snare.” 

I have lately met with, a ietter ef Mr. Henry’s, 
to a couple related to him, who in a very short 
time had buried all their children of the small-pox, 
to their great grief: it was in the year 1679. What 
comfort and counsels he administered to them, may 
be of use to others in their afflictions, and there- 
fore I shall transcribe the whole letter, though it 
be long. 


“ Dear Cousins, 

‘‘ This is to you both, whom God hath made 
one in the conjugal relation, and who are one also 
in the, present affliction; only to signify to you, that’ 
we do heartily sympathize with you in it. The 
trial is indeed sharp, and there will be need of all 
the wisdom and grace you have, and of all the help 
of friends you can get, both to bear and to improve 
it aright. You must bear it with silence and sub- 
mission, . Surely it is meet to be said unto God, I 
have borne chastisement. He is sovereign Lord of 
all, and may do with us and ours as pleaseth him.. 
It is not for the clay to quarrel with the potter. It 
was mercy you had children, and comfort in them 
so long; it is mercy that yet you have one another, 
and your children are not lost, but gone before, a 
little before, whither you yourselves are hastening 
after. . And if a storm be coming, (as God grant 
it be not) it is best with them that put. first into 
the harbour. Your children are taken away from 
the evil to come, and you must not mourn as they 
that have no hope. Sensible you cannot but be 
but dejected, and sullen you must not be; that will 
but put. more bitterness into the cup, and make 
way for another, perhaps a sharper stroke. You 

must 
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must not think, and I hope you do not, that there 
cannot be a sharper stroke; for God hath many 
arrows in his quiver; he can heat the furnace seven 
times hotter, and again and again seven times hotter, 
till he hath consumed us.; and if he should do so, 
yet still we must say, he hath punished us less than 
our iniquities have deserved. For examples of 
patience in the like kind, we have two eminent 
ones in the book of God; those are Job and 
Aaron: of the latter it is said, (Lev. x. 3.) he held 
his peace; and that which quieted him, was what 
his brother Moses said to him, this 7s that which 
the Lord hath said, I will be sanctified; and if God 
be sanctified, Aaron is satisfied ; if God have glory 
from it, Aaron hath nothing to say against it. Of 
the former it is said, (Jobi. 20,) he fell down, but 
it was to worship; and we are told how he ex- 
pressed himself, the Lord gave, &c. He acknow- 
ledgeth God in all. And indeed after all, this is it 
(my dear cousins) that you must satisfy yourselves 
with under this sad providence, that the Lord hath 
done it, and the same will that ordered the thing 
itself, ordered all the circumstances of it; and 
who are we that we should dispute with our 
Maker? Let the potsherds strive with the pot- 
sherds of the earth, but let not the thing formed, 
say to him that formed it, why hast thou made me 
thus ? And as for the improvement of this afflic- 
tion, (which I hope both of you earnestly desire, 
for itis a great loss to lose such a providence, and 
not be made better by it) I conceive there are four 
lessons which it should teach you, and they are 
good lessons, and should be well learned, for the 
advantage of them is unspeakable. 1. It should 
for ever imbitter sin to you; you know what she 
said to the prophet, (1 Kings xvii. 18.) Art thou 
come to call my sins to remembrance, and to slay 
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my son? Jt is sin, sin that is the old kill-friend, 
the Jonah that hath’ raised this storm, the Achan 
that hath troubled your house; then how should 
you grow in your hatred of it, and’ endeavours 
against it; that’ you may be the death of that which 
hath been the death of your dear children; I say 
the death of it, for nothing less will satisfy the 
true penitent, than the death of such a malefactor. 
2. It should be a spur to you, to put you on in 
heaven's way. It may be you were growing remiss 
in duty, beginning to slack your former pace in 
religion, and your Heavenly Father saw it, and was 
grieved at it, and sent this sad providence to be 
your monitor, to tell you, you should remember 
whence you were fallen, and do your first works, 
and be more humble and holy, and heavenly, and 
self-denying, and watchful,’ abounding always in 
the work of the Lord. O blessed are they that 
come out of such a furnace thus refined, they will 
say hereafter, it was a happy day for them that 
ever they were put in. 3. You must learn by it 
as long as you live, to keep your affections in due 
bounds towards creature comforts. How hard is 
it to dove, and not to over love; to delight in chil- 
dren or yoke-fellows, and not over delight: now 
God is a jealous God, and will not give his glory 
to any other; and our excess this way doth often 
provoke him to remove that mercy from us, which 
we do thus make an idol of; and our duty is to 
labour when he doth so, to get that matter amended, 
and to rejoice in all our enjoyments with trem- 
bling, and as if we rejoiced not. 4. It should be 
a means of drawing your hearts and thoughts more 
upwards and homewards ; I mean your everlasting 
home. You should be looking oftener now than 
before into the other world. JZ shall go to him, 
saith David, when his little son was gone wii 
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it is yet but a little while ere all the things of time 
shall be swallowed.up in eternity. And the matter 
is not great, whether we or ours die first, whilst we 
are all dying: in the midst of life we are in death. 
What manner of persons then ought we to be? 
Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, 
even our Father, be your support under, and do 
you good by this dispensation, and give you a name 
better than that of sons and daughters. We are - 
daily mindful of you at the throne of grace, in our 


poor measure, and dearly recommended to you, 
&c.” 


We shall next gather up some passages out of his 
letters to his children, after they were, married and 
gone from him. 

To one of his daughters with child of her first 
child, he thus writes, ‘‘ You have now one kind of 
burthen more than ever you had before to cast upon 
God ; and if you do so, he will sustain you, accord- 
ing to his promise.” 

And when the time of travail was near, thus ; 
“ You know whom you have trusted, even him who 
is true and faithful, and never yet did, nor ever will, 
forsake the soul that seeks him. Though he be 
almighty, and can do every thing, yet this he can- 
not do, he cannot deny himself, nor be worse than 
his word. But what is his word? Hath he pro- 
mised that there shall be always a safe and speedy 
delivery? That there shall be no Jabez, no Benoni? 
No, but if there be, he hath promised it shall work 
together for good; hath promised, if he doth not 
save from, he will save through. If he call to go, 
even through the valley of the shadow of death, 
(and what less is child-bearing?) he will be with 
you, his rod and his staff shall comfort you, and 
that is well. Therefore your faith must be in those 

things 
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things as the promise is, either so or so; and which 
way soever it be, God 2s good, and doth good: there- 
fore (my dear daughter) Lift up. the hands that 
hang down, cast your burthen upon him, trust also 
in him, and let your thoughts’ be established. We 
are mindful of you in our daily prayers, but you 
have a better intercessor than we, who is heard 
always.” 

To another of them in the same circiimetanbes 
he thus writes; “‘ Your last letter speaks you in a | 
good frame, which rejoiced my heart, that you were 
fixed, fixed waiting upon God; that your faith:was 
uppermost, above your fears; that you could say, 
Behold the hand-maid of the Lord, let him do with 
me as seemeth good in his eyes. We are never fitter 
for a mercy, nor is it more likely to be a mercy in- 
deed, than when it is so with us: now the Lord 
keep it always in the imagination of the thoughts 
of your heart!” And he concludes, “ Forget not 
1 Tim. ii. last.” 

When one of his daughters was safely delivered, 
in a letter to another of them that was drawing near 
to that needful hour, he observed, that when David 
said, (Psal. cxvi. 12.) What shall I render? He 
presently adds, (ver. 13.) I will call upon the name 
of the Lord. ‘‘ As if,” saith he, “ calling upon the 
name of the Lord for mercy for you, were one way 
of rendering unto the Lord, for the great benefit done 
to your sister.” 

On occasion of affliction in their families by the 
sickness or death of children, or otherwise, he always 
wrote some word in season. 

“ In the furnace again?” saith he: “ but a 
good friend sits by, and it is only to take away 
more of the dross. If less fire would do, we should 
not have it so much and so often. O for faith to 
trust the refiner, and to refer all to his will and 
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wisdom, and to wait the issue;.for I have been 
young, and now am old, but J never yet saw it in 
vain to seek God, and to hope in hin.” 

At another time he thus writes; “ Tough and 
knotty blocks must have more and more wedges ; 
our Heavenly Father when he judgeth will over- 
come. We hear of the death of dear S. T. and 
chide ourselves for being so often pleased with his 
little pretty fashions, lest we offended therein, by 
being too much so. ‘No rival must sit with him in 
his throne, who deserves all our love and joy, and 
hath too little of it.” 

At another time, upon the death of another little 
one, “* The dear little one,” saith he, ‘ made but 
a short passage through this to another world, 
where it is to be for ever a living member of the 
great body, whereof Jesus Christ is the ever-living 
head; but for which hope there were cause for 
sorrow indeed. If he that gives, takes, and it is 
but his own, why should we say, What dost 
thou ?” 

At another time upon the like occasion; ‘ Our 
quiver of children’s children is not so full, but God 
can soon empty it; O for grace, grace at such a 
time, which will do that, that nature cannot. The 
God of all grace supply your need and ours, ac- 
cording to his riches in glory. The Lord is still 
training you up in his good school; and though no 
affliction for the present be joyous, but grievous, 
nevertheless ‘afterwards it yields well: your work 
is in every thing to bring your will to the will of 
God.” 

To one of his daughters concerning her little 
ones, he thus writes; ‘‘ They are but bubbles: we 
have many warnings to sit loose: the less we rely 
upon them in our joys and hopes, the more likely 
to have them continued to us. Our God is a 
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jealous God, nor will he suffer the creature to usurp 
his throne in our affections.” “ 

Upon the death of a little child but a few days . 
old, he thus writes; ‘“ The tidings of the death of 
your little one were afflicting to us; but the clay 
must not say to the potter, What dost thou? lf 
he that took be the same that gave, and what he 
gave and took was his own, by our own consent, it 
becomes us to say, blessed be the name of the Lord. 
I hope you have been learning to acknowledge 
God in all events, and to take all as front his hand, 
who hath given us to know, I say, to know (for 
Paul saith so) that all things do work together, 
(not only shall, but do) for our good, that we may 
be more and more partakers of his holiness. He 
can make the two left as comfortable to you as all 
the three, as all your five could have been. How- 
ever, if all the cisterns were drawn dry, while you 
have your fountain to go to, you are well; you 
may also by faith look forward, and say, it was a 
covenant-child, and through mercy, we shall see it 
again in a better world.” 

Upon the sickness of a dear child, he thus writes 
to the parent: ‘“ You and we are taught to say, 
Lt ts the Lord; upon his. will must we wait, and 
to it must we submit in every thing; not upon con- 
straint, but of choice; not only because he is the 
potter and we the clay ; and therefore in a way of 
sovereignty he may do what he pleaseth with us 
and ours; but because he is our Father, and will 
do nothing but what shall be for good tous. The 
more you can be satisfied in this, and the more 
willing to resign, the more likely to have. Be 
strong therefore in the grace whichis in Christ 
Jesus; it is given for such atime of need as this. 
I hope your fears and ours will be prevented, and 


pray they may; but thanks be to God, we know 
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the worst of it, and that worst hath no harm in it, 
‘while the bettcr part is ours, which cannot be taken 
away from us.” tu 

To one of his children in affliction, he writes 
thus; “It is a time of trial with you, according 
tothe will of your and our Heavenly Father. 
Though you see not yet what he means by it, you 
shall see. He means your good, and not hurt; 
he is shewing you the vanity of all things under 
the sun, that your happiness lies not in them, but 
in himself only; that they and we are passing away, 
withering flowers, that therefore we may learn to 
die to them, and live above them, placing our hope 
and happiness in better things, trusting in him 
alone who is the rock of ages, who fails not, neither 
can fail, nor will fail those that fly to.him. I pray 
you, think not a hard thought of him, no not one 
hard thought, for he is good, and doth good in all 
he doth, and therefore all shall work for good; but 
then, as you are called according to his purpose . 
(blessed be his name for it) so you must love him, 
and fove (you know) thinks no evil, but puts the 
_best construction upon all that the person loved, 
saith, or doth; and so must you, though now fora 
season, if need be, you are in heaviness.” 

And at another time; ‘‘Your times and the 
times of your’s ate in the Lord’s good hand, whose 
will’ is his wisdom. It is one thing (as we read 
and observed this morning, out of Ezek. xxii) to 
be put into a furnace, and left there as dross to be 
consumed; and another thing to be put in as gold 
or silver to be melted for use, and to have the re- 
finer set by. You know whom you have believed, 
keep your hold of the everlasting covenant: he is 
faithful that hath promised. We pray for you, 
and we give thanks for you daily, for the cup is 
mixed, therefore trust in the Lord for ever, and 
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rejoice in the Lord always; again I say re- 
joice.” f 
To one of his sons-in-law that was a little en- 
gaged in building, he thus writes; “ Be sure to 
take God along with you in this, as in all other 
your affairs; for except he build the house, they la- 
bour im vain that build it. Count upon trouble- 
some occurrences in it, and keep the spirit quiet 
within: and let not God’s time nor dues be en- 
trenched upon, and then all will be well.” 

It was but a little before he died that he wrote 
thus to one of his children; ‘‘ We rejoice in God’s 
goodness to you, that your distemper hath been 
a rod shaken only, and not laid on. He is good, 
and doth good; and should we not love him, and 
rest in our love to him? He saith, he doth in ‘his 
to us; and rejoceth over us with singing, (Zeph. 
iil. 17.) And have not we much more cause?) What 
loveliness in us? What not in him? I pray let me 
recommend him to your love; love him, love him, 
with all the powers of your soul, and out of love 
to him please him. He is pleased with honest en- 
deavours to please him; though after all, in many 
things we come short, for we are not under the 
law, but under grace. 

To one of his children recovered from sickness 
he gives this hint; “ Remember that a new life 
must be a new life indeed; reprieves extraordinary 
call for returns extraordinary. 

The last journey he made to London was in 
August 1690: before he went, he sent this farewell 
letter to his son at Chester: “I am going forth 
this morning towards the great city, not knowing 
but it may. be Mount Nebo to me: therefore I 
send you this as full of blessings: as it can hold, to 
yourself, my daughter your wife, all the rest of my 
daughters, their husbands, and all the little ones, 
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together and severally. If I could command the 
blessings, I would; but I pray to him that hath 
and doth, and I trust will. The Lord bless you, 
and keep you, and lift up the light of his counte- 
nance upon you. As you have received, and you 
for your part preached Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
in him ; keeping a conscience always void of offence, 
both towards God, and towards all men. Love your 
mother, and be dutiful to her, and live in love and 
peace among yourselves, and the God of love and 
peace that hath been, will be with you. Amen.” 


To one who desired his direction for the attaining 
of-the gift of prayer, he wrote the following letter of 
advice : 

“* If you would be able in words and expressions 
of your own, without the help of a form, to offer 
up prayers to God, observe these following rules 
of direction, in the use whereof, by God’s blessing, 
you may in time attain thereunto. 

“* 4. You must be thoroughly convinced that 
where such a gift is, it is of great use to a Christian, 
both very comfortable and very profitable, and there- 
fore very desirable, and worth your serious endea- 
yours ; this must first be, or else all that follows will 
signify nothing: for it is as the wise man saith, 
(Prov. xviii. 1.) Dhrough desire a man having sepa- 
rated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with alt wis- 
dom; that is, till we are brought in some good measure 
to desire the end, we shall never in good earnest 
apply ourselves to the use of means, for the obtain- 
ing of it. It is a gift that fits a person to be of use 
to others in the duty of prayer, according as there is 
occasion,’ either in a family or in christian commu- 
nion. It is also of great advantage to ourselves ; for 
how can any form (though never so exact) be possi- 
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bly contrived, so as to reach all the circumstances of 
my particular case, and yet it is my duty, in every 
thing to make my requests known to God? 

“9. As you should be persuaded of the excel- 
lent use of it, where it is attained, so also you should 
believe, that where it is not, it may be attained, 
and that without any great difficulty. No doubt but 
many are discouraged from endeavouring after it by 
an opinion they have that it is to no purpose; they 
think it a thing so far above their abilities, that they 
were as good sit still and never attempt it. - This 
is of very bad consequence, as in other matters of 
religion, so particularly in this, and therefore watch 
against this suggestion, and conclude, that (though 
it may be har der to some-than others) yet it is impos- 
sible to none: nay, this wisdom is easy to him that 
wnderstandeth, where means are used in the fear of 
God. 

“3. You must rightly understand and consider 
who it is, with whom you have to do in prayer, for 
your encouragement to come to him, though in the 
midst of many infirmities and imperfections. He is 
your father, your loving, tender-hearted father, who 
knows your frame, and remembers you are but dust ; 
who is not extreme to mark what we do amiss, in 
manner and expression, where the heart is upright 
with him. You may judge a little concerning his 
love, by the disposition that is in you towards ¥ your — 
children, when they come to ask things needful of 
you: and believe him to be infinitely more merciful 
and compassionate, than the most merciful and com- 
p*sionate of fathers and mothers are or can be: 
especially remembering that we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, who is 
the great high priest of our profession, and whom 
he heareth always. 
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“ 4. You must pray that you may pray ; beg of 
God the Father of Lights, from whom every good 
and’ perfect gift comes, to bestow this gift upon you. 
We read, (Luke xi. 1.) that one of thé disciples 
came to Jesus Christ upon this errand, Lord teach 
us to pray; and he had his request granted presently. 
Go you to him on the same errand. You may 
plead the relation of a child, from that Scripture, 
(Gal. iv. 6.) And because you are sons, God hath 
sent forth the spirit of his Son into your hearts, cry- 
ing, Abba, Father: and the promise also from 
that Scripture, (Zech. xii. 10.) J will pour upon the 
house of David, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace, and of supplication; which two, rela- 
tion and a promise, if they be not sufficient to en- 
courage your faith and hope in this address, what is 
or can be? 

“5. It is good before you address yourself to 
the daty, to read a portion of holy Scripture, which 
will be of great use to furnish you both with matter 
and words for prayer, especially David’s Psalms, 
and Paul’ Epistles. The Holy Spirit hath pro- 
vided for us a treasury or store-Hiouse, of what is 
suitable for all occasions ; and where both the word 
and the matter are his own, ‘and of his own fram- 
ing, and inditing, if affections be stirring in us ac- 
cordingly, ‘we have great reason to believe he will 
accept of us. In divers places he hath himself put 
words into our mouths for the purpose, as Hos. 
xiv. 2. Zake with you words. Matt. vi. 9. After 
this manner therefore pray ye, and often elsewhere. 

“ 6. There must be some acquaintance with our 
own hearts, with our spiritual state and condition, 
our wants and ways, or else no good will be done 
in this matter. It is sense of need, hunger, thirst, 
cold, nakedness, that supplies the poor beggar at 
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your door. with pertinent expressions and argu- 
ments, he needs not the help of any friend or book 
to furnish him; so if we know ourselves, and feel 
our condition, and set God before us as our God, 
able and ready to help us, words will easily follow 
wherewith to offer up our desires to him, who 
understands the language even of sighs and tears, 
and groanings which cannot be uttered, (Rom. 
viii. 26.) 

“7. It is of use in stated prayer, ordinarily to 
observe a method, according to the several parts. of 
prayer, which are these four : 

“© (1.) Compellation or adoration, which is the giv- 
ing of due titles to God in our addresses to him, 
and therein ascribing to him the glory due unto his 
name. With this we are to begin our prayers, both 
for the working of a holy awe and dread upon our 
hearts towards him on the account of his greatness 
and majesty; as also for the strengthening of our 
faith and hope in him, upon the account of his good- 
ness and mercy. 

“ (2.) Confession. Sin is to be confessed in every 
prayer: original sin. as the root, spring-head. and 
fountain; and actual sin as the fruit and stream 
proceeding from it. Herein you must not rest in 
generals, as the most do, but especially when you 
are in secret before the Lord, you must descend to 
particulars, opening the whole wound, hiding nothing 
from him, also aggravating the fault from the circum- 
stances of it, judging and condemning yourself for 
it in the sight of God; and for your help herein, 
you must acquaint yourself with the divine law, the 
precepts and prohibitions of it, especially their ex- 
tent and spiritual nature, as the rule, and then bring 
your own thoughts, words, and actions to it daily, 
to be tried by it. 

“ (3.) Petition, 
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** (3.) Petition, for such good things as God hath 
promised, and you have need of, both concerning 
this life and that which is to come. As to the latter, 
you are to pray for mercy to pardon, and grace to 
help in time of need. As to the former, for bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, and a heart to be 
therewith contented. You are to pray for others 
also, the Church of God, the land of your nativity, 
magistrates, ministers, relations: and friends, not for- 
getting the afflictions of the afflicted. 

“* (4.) Thanksgiving, which should have a consi- 
derable share in every prayer; for our duty is, in 
every thing to give thanks for mercies received, public 
and personal, which is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning us. 

“« This rule of method is not so necessary to be 
observed in prayer, as in no case to be varied 
from; but it is certainly very useful and expe- 
dient, and a great help to young beginners in that 
duty. 

“ 8. My advice is, that you would delay no 
longer, but forthwith apply yourself in the -strength 
of Jesus Christ, to this sweet and excellent way of 
praying ; and I dare say, in a short time you will 
find, through the aids and supplies of divine grace, 
what is at first hard and difficult, will by degrees 
be easy and delightful. The promise is, that to him 
that hath, i. e. that hath, and useth what he hath, 
more shall be given. ‘Though you cannot do what 
you would, yet fail not to do what you can, wherein the 
Lord will accept of you, according to his everlasting 
covenant in Christ Jesus, for we are not under the 
law, but under grace.” 
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CHAP. XI. 


A short Account of some of his Fr jen especially 
‘his Brethren in the Ministry, that died before 
him. 


WE think ourselves obliged to add this account 
out of his own papers, partly as an evidence of the 
great esteem he had of the gifts and graces of others 
to whom he delighted to do honour ‘(an instance of 
that humility which he was in all respects a great 
example of) ; and partly that we may preserve the 
remembrance of some in that country, whose names 
ought not to be buried in oblivion. It is part of 
that honour which we owe to them that fear the 
Lord, to mention them with respect when they are 
dead and gone, that we may contribute something 
to the fulfilling of the promise, that the righteous, 
and especially they who turn many to righteousness, 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance. While 
their glorified souls shine as the stars in, the fir- 
mament of our Father, it is fit that their embalmed 
memories should in these lower regions go forth as 
a lamp that burneth. The Jewish rabbins read 
Proy. x. 7, as a precept, Let the memory of the 
just be blessed. We will take them in the order 
wherein we find them in his Diary, according to the 
time of their death, premising only this note of his, 
occasioned by a particular instance ;—‘“ Such a day 
I read the lite of old Mr. Bruen, of Stapleford, in 
which I met with some things that shame me, seme 
things that confirm me, and some things that quicken 
me. Blessed be God for that cloud of witnesses we 
are encompassed about with.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. John Machin was buried at Newcastle 
September 8, 1664, a worthy instrument in Gospel 
work: laborious, faithful, and successful above his 
fellows; taken away in the midst of his days; the 
first candle I have heard of put out by.God, among 
the many hundreds put under a bushel by men. 
(An account of his holy exemplary life was printed 
many years after, drawn up, I think, by Mr. New- 
come.) 

Mr. Heath, late minister of Alkmans Church, in 
Salop, was buried May 28, 1666. He was of 
Christ’s College, in Cambridge, where he was much 
valued for his great learning, especially in the Ori- 
ental tongues, in which he was one of the greatest 
masters of his age. He was employed to correct 
the Syriac and Arabic of the Polyglot Bible, which 
was sent down to him in sheets for that purpose, for 
which bishop Walton gave him a copy. He read 
the Liturgy till August 24, 1662, and then was si- 
lenced, because he could not come up to the imposed 
terms of conformity. When the Five Mile Act 
commenced, March 25, 1666, he removed to 
Wellington, and there within a few weeks died, 
and was buried. When he lay upon his death- 
bed, Mr. Lawrence asked him what reflections he 
had upon his nonconformity; ‘“ Truly” (said he) 
“* I would not but have done as I did for a thou- 
sand worlds.” He had great confidence, that God 
would provide for his widow and children, accord- 
ing to promise. (The character Mr. Baxter gives 
of him is, that he was moderate, sedate, quiet, and 
religious.) 

Much about the same time Mr. York died in 
Salop, a holy good man, and well approved in the 
ministry, who wasted his own candle in giving light 
to others, even after he was removed out of the 
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candlestick. Lord! is this the meaning of Rey. xi. 
12, concerning the witnesses ? 

Mr. Thomas Por ter, late minister of Whitchurch, 
died at Salop, in a good old age, June 19, 1667. 
He was born in Northamptonshire, bred in Cam- 
bridge; he was settled minister of Hanmer, in Flint- 
shire, long before the wars, by the means of sir 
John Hanmer, the patron, who was a very worthy, 
pious gentleman, and a great promoter of réligion 
in that parish (but died in the midst of his days.) 
Here Mr. Porter’s ministry was blessed with wonder- 
ful acceptance and success, both in that and the 
neighbouring parishes ; and a great harvest of souls 
was there gathered in to Christ. After the wars were 
over (during the heat of which he was forced to with- 
draw) he procured Mr. Steel for Hanmer, and he 
removed to Whitchurch, where he continued an 
instrument of much good, till the king camie in, and 
then he gave way to Dr. Bernard, a worthy moderate 
man. He preached his farewell sermon at Whit- 
church, August 28, 1660, on Col. i. 24, and spent 
the rest of his days in silence and affliction. He was 
exercised long with pain upon bis bed, and the mul- 
titude of his bones with strong pain. -If this be done to 
the green tree, what shall bedonetothedry ? Hisdying 
counsel to the Lord’s people, was to stick to Christ, 
and not to let him go, come life come death. 

The worthy colonel ‘Thomas Hunt died at his 
house in Shrewsbury, April 12, 1669, a true Na- 
thanael, an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile: 
one that like Caleb followed the Lord fully in diffi- 
cult trying times; he was a member of the long 
parliament for Shrewsbury, and very active for 
God in his. generation, abounding in good works, 
and his memory is blessed. I was going to Shrews- 
bury upon an appointment of his, and by the way 

met 
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met the sad news of his death, which was sudden, 
but not surprizing, to one that was always ready. 
He was twice at public ordinances the. day before, 
being Lord’s day, worshipped God with his family 
in the evening, went to bed well as at other times, 
but about two or three o'clock in the morning he 
waked very ill, and before five fell asleep in the Lord. 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth. 

Mr. George Mainwaring, a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, and my worthy friend, died in a good 
old age, March 14, 1669-70, gathered as a shock 
of corn in his season. He was born in Wrenbury 
parish in Cheshire, supported at the University by 
Mr. Cotton of Cumbermere, where he had_ the 
reputation of a good scholar; he was brought 
acquainted with the ways of religion by means of 
Mr. Buckley, his uncle, a strict Puritan. He was 
first chaplain to sir Henry Delves, afterwards rector 
of Baddely, and chaplain to sir Thomas Mainwaring. 
After the wars he was removed to Malpas, whence 
he was ejected upon the king’s coming in. His 
conversation was exemplary, especially for plain- 
ness and integrity ; he was eminent for expounding 
Scripture. While he was at Malpas, he constantly 
gave all the milk which his dairy yielded on the 
Lord’s day to the poor. 

Mr. John Adams, of Northwood, was buried at 
Ellesmere, April 4, 1670: he was a faithful mi- 
nister of the Gospel. 

Mr. Zechariah Thomas, my worthy friend, died 
of a consumption, at Nantwich, November 14, 
1670, in the forty-first year of his age. He was 
bred up for a tradesman in Suffolk, but always ad- 
dicted to his book, and was ordained a minister 
after the king came in, and entertained curate at 
Tilstock, under Dr. Bernard, but by reason of his 
nonconformity could not continue there long. oe 
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the Monday before he died, he said to those about 
him, that towards Wednesday he should take his 
leave of them, and did so. He was buried at Acton. 
Mr. Kirkes, vicar of Acton, preached, ‘and gave 
him a worthy character (and such as he deserved) 
for uprightness, humility, moderation, prayer, faith- 
fulness in reproving, patience under affliction; and 
in saying he was an Israelite indeed without guile, 
he said all. The Lord make me a follower of him, 
and of all the rest, who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises! 

Mr. Joshua Richardson, my truly worthy friend 
and brother, died at Alkinton, in Whitchurch parish, 
September 1, 1671. Blessed be God for his holy 
life and happy death. He was several years mi- 
nister of Middle in Shropshire, and was turned out 
thence for nonconformity. He was a holy, loving, 
serious man. Dr. Fowler preached his funeral 
sermon at Whitchurch, on Dan. xii. 3, highly 
praising him (as he deserved) for wisdom, piety, and 
peaceableness. 

Mr. Samuel Hildersham died near Bromicham, 
in April, 1674, the only son of Mr, Arthur Hilder- 
sham, of Ashby (whose works praise him in the 
gates) Fellow of Emanuel College, in Cambridge, 
bachelor of divinity, 1623, settled rector of West 
Felton, in Shropshire, in the year 1628, and con- 
_tinued there till silenced by the Act of Uniformity. 

He was one of the assembly of divines; a father to 
the sons of the prophets in and about Shropshire. 
He was learned, loving and charitable, an excellent 
preacher, an eminent expositor, and very much a 
gentleman; he was about fourscore years of age 
when he died. He ordered by his will this inscrip- 
tion upon his grave-stone: Samuel Hildersham, 
B. D. Rector of West-Felton, in the county of Salop, 
34 years, till August 24, 1062. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Richard Sadler, my worthy friend and fel- 
low-labourer, died at Whixal, in Prees Parish, 
April —, 1675. He was born in Worcester ; went, 
when young, with his father into New England ; 
after the wars he returned into England; was or- 
dained at Whixal Chapel, May 16, "1648, and was 
removed thence to Ludlow. Being turned out there 
upon the king’s coming in, he spent the rest of his 
days in privacy at Whixal: a man of great piety and 
moderation. | 

Mr. Rowland Nevet died at his house near 
Oswestry, December 8, 1675, and was buried at 
Morton Chapel. I preached his funeral sermon at 
Swinny, on 2 Pet. i. 14, Knowing that I must 
shortly put off this my tabernacle: thence shewing 
that the ministers of Christ must certainly and 
shortly die. He was born in Hodnet parish, anno 
dom. 1609, brought up at Shrewsbury school, was 
afterwards of Edmund Hall, in Oxford, commenced 
master of arts, in the year 1634: he was episco- 
pally ordained; and anno 1635, he was presented 
to the vicarage of Stanton, in Shropshire, where he 
continued many years, with great success in_ his 
ministry. While he was single, he kept house, 
judging that more for the furtherance of bis work 
among his people, than to table. After the war 
he removed to Oswestry, where he laboured abun- 
dantly in the work of the Lord ; and even after he 
was silenced for nonconformity, he continued among 
his people there to his dying day, doing what he 
could, when he might not do what he would. He 
would say, he thought most of his converting work 
was done at Gives: y, the first seven years 5 Of his 
being there. He loved to preach, and to bear others 
preach concerning the great things of religion, re- 
demption, reconciliation, regeneration, &c. for these 
(said he) are the main matter. When the plague 
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was at Oswestry, he continued with his people, and 
preached to them, and it was an opportunity of doing 
much good. 

His conversation from his youth was not rignily 
blameless, but holy and pious; he was exemplary 
for family religion, and great care and industry in 
the education: of his children. He was looked 
upon as congregational in judgment and practice, 
and was not satisfied to join in the Common Prayer; 
but he was free to communicate with. those that 
did. It was his judgment, that ministers should 
be ordained by ministers; and that a minister is 
not only a minister of the particular congregation 
in which he labours. He greatly bewailed the di- 
visions of the church, and the intemperate heats of 
some of all persuasions. He was exceeding kind 
and loving to his friends, very frequent in pious 
ejaculations to God. Being often distempered in 
body, he would say, he was never better than in the 
pulpit, and that it was the best place he could 
wish to die in. He often blessed God for a fit of 
sickness which he had, which he said he would not 
have been without for a world, the foundation of 
his comfort, and hope of heaven being laid then. 
When he was sometimes much spent with his 
labours, he would appeal to God, that though he 
might be wearied in his service, he would never be 
weary of it. His dying prayer for his children 
(after many sweet exhortations) was, “ That the 
Mediator’s blessing might be the portion of every 
one of them:” adding, “ I charge you all, see to 
it, that you meet me on the right hand of Christ, 
at the great day.” A little before he died he had 
this expression, ‘Go forth (my soul) go forth to 
meet thy God;” adding by and by, “It is now 
done; come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” One 
present saying to him, that he was now going to 

receive 
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receive his reward, he replied, “ It is free grace.” 
[Mr. Henry was much importuned to print his 
sermon at Mr. Nevet’s funeral, with some account 
of his life and death, which he was somewhat in- 
clined to do, but was discouraged by the difficulties 
of the times, and it was never done. But some 
materials he had for it, out of which we have col- 
lected these hints. | 

Mr. Robert Fogg, my old dear friend, was buried 
at Acton, near Nantwich, April 21, 1676: he died in 

a good old age, about eighty. He was minister 
of Bangor, in Flintshire, till after the king came in, 
and thenceforward to his death was a poor silent 
nonconformist, but of a bold and zealous spirit: 
giving good counsel to those about him a little before 
he died, he had this weighty saying among others, 
assure yourselves the spirit of God will be underling 
to no sin. 

Mr. Andrew Parsons, sometime minister of Wem, 
died at London, October 1, 1684. He was born 
in Devonshire, and was minister there some years 
before the war ; being driven thence to London, he 
became well known to Mr. Pym, who sent him 
down to Wem, when that town was garrisoned for 
the parliament; there he continued in the exercise 
of his ministry, till the year 1660. He was an 
active, friendly, generous man, and a moving affect- 
ing preacher. Mr. Baxter, in his Life, (part 3, 
page 94) commends him for a moderate man, and 
speaks of his being in trouble, for seditious words 
sworn against him, which were these: preaching 
from 2 Tim. iii. 13, he said, “‘ The devil was like 
a king, that courted the soul, and spoke fair till 
he was gotten into the throne, and then played 
pranks.” ‘The witnesses deposed contrary to the 
coherence of his discourse, that he said the king 

was 
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was like the devil. He was tried at Shrewsbuiry 
before my lord Newport, Mr. serjeant Turner and 
others, May 28, 1662. It was also charged upon 
him, that he had said, “ There was more sin com- 
mitted now in England in a month, than was hereto- 
fore in seven years:” and “ that there had been more’ 
and better preaching in England for twenty years 
past, than was ever since the Apostles’ days. He 
had council assigned him, who pleaded that the 
time limited by the statute in which he was indicted, 
was expiréd. The court yielded it was so, allowing 
twenty-eight days to a month; but they would un~ 
derstand it of thirty days to a month ; so he was 
found guilty, and fined two hundred pound; and 
ordered to be imprisoned till it should’ be paid. 

Mr. Hugh Rogers, a worthy faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, turned out for nonconformity, from 
Newtown in Montgomeryshire, was buried at Welsh- 
pool, March 17, 1679-80. He was looked upon 
as congregational; but his declared judgment was, 
‘“ That ministers ought to be ordained: by ministers, 
and to give themselves wholly to that work; and 
that none but ministers have authority to preath 
and govern in a constituted church; and that Christ's 
ministers are his ministers in all places; and that 
where the word of Christ is preached, and his Sacra- 
ments administered, there is a true Church.” He 
was a man of excellent converse, and whose peculiar 
felicity lay in pleasant and edifying discourse. 

July 2 and 3, 1680: these two days brought tid- 
ings of the death of Mr. Haines, sometime minister 
of Wem, in Shropshire, and since at New Chapel, 
in Westminster ; and of Mr. Richard Edwards,’ 
minister at Oswestry, both -worthy conformists, 
pious, peaceable, and good men, whom I hope, 
through grace, to meet shortly in heaven, The 

Lord 
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Lord raise up others in their room to be and do 
better. 

Mr. Robert Bosier, my dear friend and kinsman, 
having just completed the twenty-third year of his 
ave, died of a fever, September 13, 1680, at Mr. 
Doelittle’s house in Islington, whither he was gone 
but a few weeks before for improvement in learning; 
being formerly a commoner of Edmund-Hall, in 
Oxford; and since having spent some years in 
my family, and designed himself for the service of 
Christ, in the work ofthe ministry. He was a 
young man of pregnant parts, great industry, and 
exemplary seriousness and piety, and likely to be 
an eminent instrument of good in his day. His 
friends and relations had promised themselves much 
comfort in him; but we know who performeth the 
thing that is appointed for us, and giveth not account 
of any of his matters. 

Mr. John Malden, my dear and worthy friend, 
turned out from Newport, in Shropshire, for non- 
conformity, died at Alkington near Whitchurch, 
May 23, 1681: a man of great learning, an excel- 
lent Hebrician, and of exemplary piety, and a solid 
preacher: as he lived so he died, very low in his 
own eyes; esteeming himself good for nothing, 
though really good for every thing, which was ma- 
nifestly a prejudice both to his comfort and to his 
usefulness. He said, he was far from repenting 
his being a sufferer against conformity. The relics 
of so much learning, piety, and humility, I have 
not seen this great while laid in a grave : but blessed 
be God we had such a one so long. 

_ Dr. Joshua Maddocks, a beloved physician, our 
very dear friend ‘and kinsman, died of a fever at 
Whitchurch, in the midst of his days, July 27, 1682: 
a very pious man, and especially eminent for meek- 
ness; an excellent scholar, and particularly learned 
in 
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in the mathematics: he lived much desired, and 


died as much lamented. 

_ Mr. Thomas Bridge, who had been rector of the. 
higher rectory of Malpas about fifty-seven years, 
being aged about eighty-two years, was buried at 
Malpas, October 7, 1682. In his last. sickness, 
which was long, he had appointed Mr. Green, one 
of the curates there, to preach his funeral-sermon 
on 1 Tim. i. 16, Howbet, for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might shew 
forth all long suffering: and to say nothing in his 
commendation, but to give a large account of his 
repentance upon his death- bed, &c. He was a 
taking, popular preacher ° » preaching often, and 


* Popular Preacher.] The passage in Mr. Philip Henry’s 
own Diary, upon which the above particulars are founded, stands 
(notwithstanding the declaration made at the commencement 
of this chapter) in the following terms : 

“ Oct. 7. Mr. Thomas Bridge, minister of the higher par- 
sonage of Malpas, near fifty-eight years, aged 82 years, was 
buried this day. Mr. Green preached ; Text, Tita 10. 
told what he had declared to him in a late fit which he had 
concerning his repentance; towards his latter end very chari- 
table; a taking, popular, good preacher; preached often, and 
to the last: could read the smallest print without spectacles, 
having used glasses in private ever since forty.” 

The decisive word “ good,” it will be remarked, is omitted 
in the printed account, The repentance is there, “ upon his 
death-bed:” but by the M.S. may have respected former re- 
pentance, as well as final, The circumstance of his being 
“ towards his latter end very charitable,” that is, (probably) 
towards the nonconformists, is totally omitted. And where 
it is said, both im the Diary and Life, that Mr. Bridge was 
minister of Malpas, for so great a number of years, not a 
word being mentioned of his having been dispossessed, when 
the Presbyterians were’ in power: it may be added, that he 
was in fact sequestered for many years, though Walker, in his 
Sufferings of the Parochial Clergy, p. 191, gives it only. with a 
“ quere,” as “ not absolutely eetlain of this sequestration.” 

For the substance of the above note the Editor is indebted 
to an obliging communication from the Rev. Mr- Archdeacon 
Churton. 
almost 
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almost to the Jast. When old, he could read the 
smallest print without spectacles. 

Mr. William Cook, an aged, painful, faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ, in Chester, finished his 
course with joy, July 4, 1684, in the midst of the 
cloudy and dark day. (See Mr. Baxter’s character 
of him, in his life, part ii. p. 93; and an -honour- 
able account given of him by Mr. Samuel Bold, of 
Steeple, in Dorsetshire, in a large preface to his 
book of Man’s great Duty.) He was eminent for 
great industry, “both in public and private work ; 
great self-denial, mortification, and contempt of 
the world, and a strict adherence to his principles 
in all the turns of the times. [He was first minister 
at Wroxal, in Warwickshire ; there he published 
two treatises against the Anabaptists. From thence 
he was, by the advice of the London ministers, re- 
moved to Ashby, in Leicestershire, whence he was 
turned out for refusing the engagement, and after- 
wards settled in Chester, where he was minister of 
Michael’s church, till he was outed by the act of 
Uniformity. He was an active man for sir George 
Booth, when he made that attempt to bring in the 
king, in 1659; for which he was brought up a pri- 
soner to London, and continued long under con- 
finement in Lambeth-house; and had not the times 
turned, had been tried for his life. During the 
Usurpation, his frequent prayer was, that God 
would pull down all usurped power, and restore 
the banished to their right. After ‘he was silenced 
by the Bartholomew act, he continued to his death 
in a pastoral relation to a society of many worthy 
eminent Christians in Chester ; though during the 
heat of the Five-mile Act, he was forced to. with- 
draw to Puddington, in Wirral, where (as in Ches- 
ter, till king Giraries’s indulgence) he constantly 
attended on the public ministry; and he himself 
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preached in the intervals. He would say some- 
times to his friends, when he was in that retire- 
tirement, that he thought what little peace and quiet- 
ness there was in this world, God’s people enjoyed 
it in their corners. Soon after be was silenced, he 
was committed to the common gaol of Chester, for 
preaching in his own house; by the mayor, at the 
instigation of the then bishop Hall. He was very 
indefatigable in his ministerial labours, in which he 
never sought the assistance of any other minister ; 
though while, he had liberty he constantly kept a 
public fast in his congregation every month, as he 
did also a private fast in his own closet and family 
every week. He usually set apart one afternoon 
every week, to visit the families of his congregation, 
and to catechise their children and servants, and 
discourse with them personally about. their souls : 
his visits were short and edifying (and he managed 
them as one that was a great husband of his time) 
and he seldom or never parted without prayer. 
He was not. free to join in the Common Prayer, 
and bore his testimony against prelacy and. the 
ceremonies with something of zeal; but his great 
piety, integrity, mortification, and charity, recom- 
mended him to the respects even of many that dif- 
fered from him. If any asked his advice to any 
thing which might draw suffering upon them, he 
would be very tender, and desire them not to de- 
pend upon his judgment; but since it was a matter 
of suffering, to be fully persuaded in their own 
minds. He was a great scholar, and a hard stu- 
dent to the last, and was far from entangling him- 
self in the affairs of this life, not knowing ought he 
had, save the bread that he did eat. In worldly 
matters he was not very conversable, but in dis- 
course of the things of God, none more free and 
affable, or more ready to do good. *He lived and 
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died a great example of strict and close walking 
with God, and a heavenly conversation; and bis 
memory is very precious with many. He died in 
the seventy-third year of his age. When he lay on 
his death-bed, an aged friend of his asking him 
if he had not comfort in reflection upon bis labours 
in the work of God, he presently replied; Z have 
nothing to boast of. He was buried in Michael's 
church, in Chester; and though for some time before 
he died, such was the heat of the persecution, that 
he durst not shew his face in the city, yet many 
considerable persons were very forward to do him 
honour at his death. | 

Mr. Jonathan Roberts, of Llanvair, in Denbigh- 
shire, my dear and precious friend, and a faithful 
minister of Christ, died at Mr. Titus Thomas’s 
house, in West-Felton, and was buried there Sept. 26, 
1684. A true Nathaniel, an Israelite indeed, for 
plamness and integrity; a silent sufferer for his 
nonconformity, for which he quitted a good living 
in Denbighshire. He was a learned man, a master 
of arts of Oxford; he died with comfort in his 
non-conformity, and with confidence of a return of 
mercy in God’s due time. ‘The summer before 
he died he had been at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, where he heard and saw that which much 
confirmed him in his dissent. 

Mr. Zechariah Cawdrey, minister of Bartomley, 
in Cheshire, a learned and godly divine, was buried 
December 24, 1684; a conformist, and formerly a 
great sufferer for the king; but in his later times 
much maligned and reproached by some people for 
his moderation towards dissenters, for his book of 
Preparation for Martyrdom, and for his zeal in 
keeping up the monthly lectures at Nantwich and 
Tarvin. But he is gone to the world of peace, and 
love, and everlasting praises. 

¢¢2 Mr. 
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Mr. Titus Thomas, minister of the Independent 
Congregation in Salop, was buried at Felton, 
December 10, 1086. He wasa worthy, good man, 
and not so strait laced as some others: we were six 
nonconformist ministers there at the funeral, and 
the seventh dead in the midst of us, saying to us, 
Therefore be ye also ready. 

Mr. John Cartwright, my worthy friend and 
brother, a faithful minister of Jesus Christ, was 
buried at Audlem, in Cheshire, Feb. 17, 1687-8 ; 
formerly minister of West-Kerby, in Wirral, after- 
wards chaplain to the pious lady Wilbraham, at 

~ Woodhey. 

Mr. Edward Gregg, of Chester, a worthy gentle- 
inan, and my dear friend, died July 9, 1689, of a 
fever, in the midst of his days. He was one that 
feared God above many, of a meek and quiet spirit, 
and eminently active and useful in his generation. 
The Lord is palling our earthern props from under 
us, that we might lean upon, and trust in himself 
alone, and might learn to cease from man. 

Mr. Daniel Benyon, of Ash, my dear friend and 
kinsman, died June 25, 1690; a very serious pious 
gentleman, and an Israelite indeed, a true lover, 
and ready benefactor to all good men, especially 
good ministers. He told me a little before he 
died, God had made use of me (though most 
unworthy) as an instrument of his conversion; for 
which I bless his holy name. He had a long 
and lingering sickness, which he bore with great 
patience. 

Mrs. Crew, of Utkinton, in Cheshire, an aged 
servant of the Lord, was buried July 8, 1690. She 
kept her integrity, and abounded in works of piety 
and charity to the last, and finished well; to God 


be praise. 
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Mrs. Hunt, of Shrewsbury, the relict of colonel 
Hunt, another rare pattern of zealous piety, abound- 
ing charity, and eminent usefulness in her place, 
finished her course October 23, 1690, after two days 
sickness. 

The reverend, and learned, and holy Mr. Richard 
Baxter, died at London, December 8, 1691, aged 
seventy-six, and one month; as much vilified by 
some, and magnified by others, as most men that ever 
were; but it is a smail thing to be judged of man’s 
day. He was buried at ‘Christ-church, London, 
with great honour. 

Mr. John Wood, my good friend, died Septem- 
ber 19, 1692, at Mitton, in Shropshire, aged about 
seventy. He was some ‘time fellow of Magdalen- 
college in Cambridge, where he was outed for 
nonconformity: a learned man, but wanted the 
faculty of communicating; one that feared God, and 
walked in his integrity to the last; had no certain 
dwelling place on earth, but I trust hath one in 
heaven. Hic tandem requiescit. 

Mr. Richard Steel, my old and dear friend, and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, died at London, No- 
vember 16, 1692, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
A man'that had been greatly useful in his generation, 
both in the country and at London. 

Mr. Thomas Gilbert died at Oxford, July 15, 
1694, formerly minister of dgmond, in Shropshire, 
aged eighty-three, a learned good man. 

Luke Lloyd, esq. of the Bryn, in Hanmer parish, 
my aged worthy friend, finished his course with joy, 
March 31, 1695, being Lord’s day. He was in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age, and had been 
married almost sixty-nine years to “his pious wife (of 
the same age) who still survives him. | He was the 
glory of our little congregation, the top branch, ‘ 
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all respects, of our small vine, and my friend in- 
deed. 

(When he made his will, under the subscription 
of iis name, he wrote, Job xix. 25, 26, 27. On 
which text of Scripture (I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, &c.) Mr. Henry, at the request of some of 
his relations, preached a sermon at the licensed 
house, near Hanmer, some time after his funeral ; 
in which sermon, he bore a very honourable. testi- 
mony to that worthy gentleman, who (as he saith) 
went to heaven without a blot, held fast his inte- 
grity, and was lively and ze lous in the Christian 
protession to the end of his days. He was very 
exemplary for his love to the ordinances of God, 
aud his delight in attending on them, his living 
upon. Christ for stre ngth and Tighteonsness, his great 
bumility and condescending obliging carriage in ail 
his converse. He was a man of great courage and 
resolution ; and yet in prayer, tender and selt abasing 
to adiniration, often melting into tears in the con- 
fession of sin; and his charity and moderation were 
known unto all men. 

He lived and died a pattern of piety, and primitive 
Christianity, and still brought forth fruit in old age ; 
his vigour, both of body and mind, being wondertully 
preserved to the last; and by the grace of God 
he finished well, and bis sun set under no cloud. 
Such good men are iniended to be to us, as the star 
that led the wise men to Christ; and-as far as they 
do sq, we are to follow them. (Vark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
28 peace. ) 

Mr. Samuel Taylor, an aged minister of Jesus 
Christ. and my true friend and fellow- labourer, 
died at Wem, June 26, 1695. He was turned out 
from Edstaston-chapel, near Wem, by the Act of 
Uniformity; choosing rather to beg his bread than 

to 
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to wrong his conscience. He continued in Wem 
ever since, and preached there as his strength and 
liberty would permit. He had his house burnt in 
the dreadful fire that was there in 1076, and had 
a child born that very night. He was aman of a 
very tender spirit, humble and low in his own 
eyes, of approved integrity, and finished well, (Mr. 
Henry preached his funeral sermon at Wem, on 
2 Cor. iv. 7: We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.) 

September 21, 1695, I heard of the death of 
two holy, aged Bartholomew-witnesses, Mr. Richard 
Mayo, of London, and Mr. Henry Newcome, of 
Manchester. (Psalm xii. 1.) 

Mr. Edward Lawrence, of London, my dear and 
worthy friend, and a faithful minister and witness 
of the Lord Jesus, died November —, 1695, about 
the seventieth year of his age. Born at Moston, in 
Shropshire, of Magdalen College, in Cambridge ; 
turned out from Baschurch, in Shropshire, by the 
act of Uniformity, in 1062; was driven from Whit- 
church by the violent prosecution of the Conventicle 
Act, in 1670; when he removed to London, and 
there spent the rest of his days. 

He had many children, but great affliction in some 
of them, which gave cccasion to his book entitled, 
Parents’ Groans over their wicked Children. (It is 
a very high but just character, which Mr. Vincent 
hath given of him in his sermon at his funeral ; of 
which let me take leave to add some few instances 
that occur, to us, which may be instructive, besides 
those which we have already mentioned occasionally. 
At his meals, he would often speak of using God’s 
creatures as his witnesses that he is good; and we 
cannot conceive how much yood our God doth every 
moment. An expression of his great regard to 
justice, was “that common caution he gave his 
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children, “ tremble to borrow two-pence ;’ and of 
his meekness and tenderness this, ‘‘ make no man 
angry nor sad.” He often said, ‘‘ I adore the 
wisdom of God that hath not seen meet to trust me 
with riches.” When he saw little children playing 
in the streets, he would often lift up his heart in an 
ejaculatory prayer to God for them, calling them 
the seed of the next generation. When his friend 
chose to ride the back way into town, he pleasantly 
checked him, telling him, that his heart hath been 
often refreshed, when he hath looked out at the 
winaow and seen a good man go along the streets. 
He used to say, that Cromwell did more real pre- 
judice to religion by his hypocrisy, than king Charles 
the Second did, that never pretended to it. As also, 
that he feared the sins of the land more than the 
French. 

A friend of his in the country, writing to him 
not long before he died, desired his thoughts con- 
cerning the differences among the London Dissenters ; 
to which he returned this answer:—‘ I can say 
little concerning our divisions; which, when some 
men’s judgments and tempers are healed, will be 
also healed. But when will that be? They that 
have most holiness are most peaceable, and have 
most comfort.” 
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M. S. 


PHILIPPUS HENRY, de Broad-Oak, in comitatu Flint, A.M. 
Sacri minister evangelii; pastor olim Worthenburiensis ; 
In aula regia natus piis et honestis parentibus.; 
Schole Westmonasteriensis, indéq. ewdis Christi Oxon. 
Aluninus regius : 

Vir prisca pietate et veré Christiana, 

Judicio subacto et limato, 

Memoria prestanti, magno et fecundo ingenio, 
Enuditione perpolita, summo animi candore, morum venustate 
Inprimis spectabilis, et in exemplum natus : 

Cui sacra semper sua fides aliorumque fama: 
Divini numinis cultor assiduus ; 

Divini verbi interpres exquisitissimus ; 

Aliorum affectus movere noi mints pollens, 
Quam suis moderari : 

Concionando pariter ac vivendo palam exhibens 
Christi legem et exemplar Christum : 

Prudens peritusque rerum ; lenis, pacificus, hospitalis, 
Ad pietatis omnia charitatisque officia usque paratus ; 
Suis jucundus; cmnibus humanus ; 

Continuis evangelii laboribus succumbens corpus, 
Nec tanta jam par amplits anime, 

In dormitorium hic juxta positum demisit, 

Jun, 24°. Anno Dom, MDCXCVI. etatis LXV. 


Viro opt. multumque desiderato 
meerens posuit gener ejus’ J. T. M. D. 


* gener ejus.] Dr. Tylston, physician. See Tong’s Life of 
Matthew Henry, p. 109. 
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IT must be confessed, tnat the credit of Religion hath 
much suffered, in the age we live in, through the vain 
pretences of many to it, who have only acted a part in it 
for the sake of some private interests of their own. And 
it is the usual logic of Atheists, Crimine ab uno, Disce 
omnes, if there be any hypocrites, all who make shew 
of religion are such ; on which account, the Hypocrisy of 
one age makes way for the Atheism of the next. 


Bisnop STrLLINGFLEET. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Narrative is reprinted intire from 
Some Passages of the Life and Death of the Right 
Hon. John Earl of Rochester, who died the 26th 
of July, 1680: written by his own direction on his 
death-bed, by Gilbert Burnet, D. D. London, 1680 ; 
a volume, which, Doctor Johnson has declared in 
his Loves of the Poets, that the Critic ought to read 
for its elegance, the Philosopher for its arguments, 
and the Saint for its piety. 
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PREFACE. 


THE celebrating the praises of the dead, is an 
argument so worn out by long and frequent use, 
and now becomes so nauseous, by the flattery that 
usually attends it, that it is no wonder if funeral 
orations, or panegyrics, are more considered for the 
elegancy of style, and fineness of wit, than for 
the authority they carry with them as to the truth 
of matters of fact. And yet 1 am not hereby 
deterred from meddling with this kind of argument, 
nor from handling it with all the plainness I can; 
delivering only what I myself heard and saw, 
without any borrowed ornament. I do easily fore- 
see how many will be engaged for the support of 
their impious maxims and immoral practices, ta 
disparage what I am to write. Others will censure 
it because it comes from one of my profession, too 
many supposing us to be induced to frame such 
discourses, for carrying on what they are pleased to 
call our trade. Some will think I dress it up too 
artificially, and others, that I present it too plain 
and naked. 

But being resolved to govern myself by the exact 
rules of truth, I shall be less concerned in the 
censures I may fall under. _It may seem liable 
to great exception, that I should disclose so many 
things, that were discovered to me, if not under 
the seal Of confession, yet under the confidence 
of friendship ; but this noble Lord himself not 
only released me from all obligation of this kind, 
when I waited on him in his last sickness, a few 

days 
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days before he died, but gave it me in charge not to 
spare him in any thing which I thought might be of 
use to the living ; and was not ill pleased to be laid 
open, as well in the worst as in the best and last 
part of his life; being so sincere in his repentance, 
that he was not unwilling to take shame to himself, 
by suffering his faults to be exposed for the benefit 
of others. 

I write with one great disadvantage, that I 
cannot reach his chief design, without mentioning 
some of his faults: but I have touched them as 
tenderly as the occasion would: bear: and I am 
sure with much more softness than he desired, or 
would have consented unto, had I told him how 
I intended to manage this part. I have related 
nothing with personai reflections on any others, 
concerned with him; wishing rather that they 
themselves reflecting on the sense he had of his 
former disorders, may be thereby led to forsake 
their own, than that they should be any ways 
reproached by what I write: and therefore though 
he used very few reserves with me, as to his 
course of life, yet since others had a share in 
most parts of it, I shall relate nothing but what 
more immediately concerned himself: and shall say 
no more of his faults, than is necessary to illustrate 
his repentance. 

The occasion that led me into so particular a 
knowledge of him, was an intimation given me by 
a gentleman of his acquaintance, of his desire to 
see me. This was some time in October, 1679, 
when he was slowly recovering out of a great dis- 
ease. He had understood that I often attended 
on one well known to him, that died the summer 
before. He was also then entertaining himself in 
that low state of bis health. with the first part of 
the Histor ‘y of the Reformation then newly come 

; out, 
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out, with which he seemed not ill pleased; and 
we had accidentally met in two or three places 
some time before. These were the motives that 
Jed-him to call for my company. After I had 
waited on him once or twice, he grew into that 
freedom with me, as to open to me all. his 
thoughts, both of religion and morality; and to 
give me a full view of his past life; and seemed. 
not uneasy at my frequent visits. So till he went 
from London, which was in the beginning of April, 
I waited on him often. As soon as I heard how 
ill he was, and how much he was touched with 
the sense of his former life, I writ to him, and 
received from him an answer, that without my 
knowledge, was printed since his death; from a 
copy which one of his servants conveyed to the 
press. In it there is so undeserved a value put 
on me, that it had been very indecent for me 
to have published it; yet that must be attri- 
buted to his civility and way of breeding: and 
indeed he was particularly known to so few of 
the clergy, that the good opinion he had of me, 
is to be imputed only to his unacquaintance with 
others. 

My end of writing is so to discharge the last 
commands this lord left on me, as that it may be 
effectual to awaken those who run on to all the ex- 
cesses of riot; and that in the midst of those heats, 
which their lusts and passions raise in them, they 
may be a little wrought on by so great an instance, 
of one who had run round the whole circle of 
Juxury ; and as Solomon says of himself, What- 
soever his eyes desired, he kept it not from them; 
and withheld his heart from no joy. But when he 
looked back on all that on which he had wasted 
his time and strength, he esteemed it vanity and 
veration of spirit. ‘Though he had both as much 
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natural wit, and as much acquired by learning, 
and both as much improved with thinking and 
study, as perhaps any libertine of the age; yet 
when he reflected on all his former courses, even 
before his mind was illuminated with _ better 
thoughts, he counted them madness and _ folly. 
But when the powers of religion came to operate 
on_him, then he added a detestation to the con- 
tempt he formerly had of them, suitable to what 
became a sincere penitent; and expressed himself 
in so clear and calm a manner, so sensible of 
his failings towards his Maker and his Redeemer, 
that as it wrought not a little on those that were 
about him, so, I hope the making it public may 
have a more general influence, chiefly on those on 
whom his former conversation might have had ill 
effects. 

I have endeavoured to give his character as 
fully as I could take it: for I who saw him only 
in one light, in a sedate and quiet temper, when 
he was under a great decay of strength and loss 
of spirits, cannot give his picture with that life 
and advantage that others may, who knew him 
when his parts were more bright and lively: yet 
the composure he was then in, may perhaps be 
supposed to balance any abatement of his usual 
vigour which the declination of his health brought 
him under. I have written this discourse with as 
much care, and have considered it as narrowly as 
I could. Iam sure I have said nothing but truth ; 
IT have done it slowly, and often used my second 
thoughts * in it, not being so much concerned in 

the 


* Second thoughts.] The book was probably revised also by 
his friend Tillotson; as Dr. Birch remarks in his Life of that 
prelate. “ The Dean appears to have revised and improved 
that book, since it concludes almost in the exact words of his 
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the censures which might fall on myself, as cau- 
tious that nothing should pass, that might obstruct 
my only design of writing, which is the. doing what 
I can towards the reforming a loose and lewd 
age. And if such a signal instance concurring 
with all the evidence that we have for our most 
holy faith, has no effect on those who are running 
the same course, it is much to be feared they are 
given up to a reprobate sense. 


letter to Mr. Nelson, of the 2d of August, that God took pity 
on the Earl, and seeing the sincerity of his repentance, would 
try and venture him ao more in circumstances of temptation, 
perhaps too hard for human frailty.” P. 73. 
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J OHN WILMOT, earl of Rochester, was born 
in April, Anno Dom. 1648. His father was Henry, 
earl of Rochester, but best known by the title of 
the lord Wilmot, who bore so great a part in all 
the late wars, that mention is often made of him 
in the history; and had the chief share in the 
honour of the preservation of his majesty that now 
reigns, after Worcester fight, and the conveying 
him from place to place, till he happily escaped 
into France : but dying before the king’s return, he 
left his son little other inheritance, but the honour 
and title derived to him, with the pretensions such 
eminent services gave him to the king’s favour. 
These were carefully managed by the great pru- 
dence and discretion of his mother, a daughter of 
that noble and ancient family of the St. Johns, of 
Wiltshire ; so that his education was carried on in 
all things suitably to his quality. 

When he was at school he was an extraordinary 
proficient at his book: and those shining parts 
which have since appeared with so much lustre, 
began then to shew themselves. He acquired the 
Latin to such perfection, that to his dying day he 
retained a great relish of the fineness and beauty 
of that tongue, and was exactly versed in the incom- 
parable authors that writ about Augustus’s time, 
whom he read often with that peculiar delight 
which the greatest wits have ever found in those 
studies. 

When 
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When he went to the University the general joy 
which over-ran the whole nation upon his majesty’s 
restoration, but was not regulated with that sobriety 
and temperance, that became a serious gratitude 
to God for so great a blessing, produced some of 
its ill effects on him. He began to love these dis- 
orders too much. His tutor was that eminent and 
pious divine, Dr. Blanford, afterwards promoted to 
the sees of Oxford and Worcester: and under his 
inspection, he was committed to the more imme- 
diate care of Mr. Phineas Berry, a fellow of Wad- 
ham College, a very learned and good-natured man; 
whom he afterwards ever used with much respect, 
and rewarded him as became a great man. But 
the humour of that time wrought so much on him, 
that he broke off the course of his studies ; to which 
no means could ever effectually recall him; til 
when he was in Italy, his governor, Dr. Balfour, a 
learned and worthy man, now a celebrated physi- 
cian in Scotland, his native country, drew him to 
read such books as were most likely to bring him 
back to love learning and study: and he often 
acknowledged to me, in particular three days before 
his death, how much he, was obliged to love and 
honour this his governor, to whom he thought he 
owed more than to all the world, next after his 
parents, for his great fidelity and care of him, while 
he was under his trust. But no part of it affected 
him more sensibly, than that he engaged him by 
many tricks (so he expressed it) to delight in books 
and reading; so that ever after he took occasion, 
in the intervals of those woeful extravagancies that 
consumed most of his time, to read much : and 
though the time was generally but indifferently emy 
ployed, for the choice of the subjects of his studies — 
was not always good,. yet the habitual love of know. 
ledge, together with these fits of study, had much 
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awakened his understanding, and prepared him for 
better things, when his mind should be so far 
changed as to relish them. 

He came from his travels in the eighteenth year 
of his age, and appeared at court with as great 
advantages as most ever had. He was a graceful 
and weli-shaped person, tall and well made, if not a 
little too slender. He was exactly well bred, and 
what by a modest behaviour natural to him, what 
by a civility become almost as natural, his conver- 
sation was easy and obliging. He had a strange 
vivacity of thought, and vigour of expression: his 
wit bad a subtility and sublimity both, that were 
scarce imitable. His style was clear and strong: 
when he used figures they were very lively, and yet 
far enough out of the common road. He had made 
himself master of the ancient and modern wit, and 
of the modern French and Italian, as well as the 
English. He loved to talk and write of speculative 
matters, and did it with so fine a thread, that even 
those who hated the subjects that his fancy ran 
upon, yet could not but be charmed with his. way 
of treating of them. Boileau among the french, 
and Cowley among the English wits, were those he 
admired most. Sometimes other men’s thoughts 
mixed with his composures, but that flowed rather 
from the impressions they made on him when he 
read them, by which they came to return upon him 
as his own thoughts, than that he servilely copied 
from any: for few men ever had a bolder flight of 
fancy, more steadily governed by judgment, than 
he had. No wonder a young man so made, and so 
improved, was very acceptable in a court. 

Soon after his coming thither he laid hold on the 
first occasion that offered to shew his readiness to 
hazard his life in the defence and service of his 
country. In winter.1665, he went with the earl of 
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Sandwich to sea, when he was sent to lie for the 
Dutch East-India fleet; and was in the Revenge, 
commanded by sir Thomas Tiddiman, when the 
attack was made on the port of Bergen, in Norway, 
the Dutch ships having got into that port. It was 
as desperate an attempt as ever was made.’ Dur- 
ing the whole action, the earl of Rochester shewed 
as brave and as resolute a courage as was possible. 
A person of honour told me he heard the lord 
Clifford, who was in the same ship, often magnify 
his courage at that time very highly. Nor did the 
rigours of the season, the hardness of the voyage, 
and the extreme danger he had been in, deter him 
from running the like on the very next occasion : 
for the summer following he went to sea again, 
without communicating his design to his nearest 
relations. He went aboard the ship commanded 
by sir Edward Spragge, the day before the great 
sea-fight of that year. Almost all the volunteers 
that were in the same ship were killed. Mr. Mid- 
dleton (brother to sir Hugh Middleton) was shot 
in his arms. During the action, sir Edward Spragge 
not being satisfied with the behaviour of one of the 
captains, could not easily find a person that would 
cheerfully venture through so much danger, to 
carry his commands to that captain. This lord 
offered himself to the service ; and went in 4 little 
boat, through all the shot, and delivered his mes- 
sage, and returned back to sir Edward: which was 
much commended by all that saw it. He thought it 
necessary to begin his life with these demonstrations 
of his courage in an element and way of fighting, 
which is acknowledged to be the greatest trial of clear 
and undaunted valour. 

He had:so intirely laid down the intemperance 
that was growing on him before his travels, that at 
his return he hated nothing more. But. falling into 

. company 
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company that loved these excesses, he was, though 
not without difficulty, and by many steps, brought 
back to it again. And the natural heat of his 
fancy, being inflamed by wine, made him so extra- 
vagantly pleasant, that many, to be more diverted 
by that humour, studied to engage him deeper and 
deeper in intemperance: which at length did- so 
entirely subdue him, that, as he told me, for five 
years together he was continually drunk: not all 
the while under the visible effect of it, but his blood 
was so inflamed, that he was not in all that time 
cool enough to be perfectly master of himself. This 
led him to say and do many wild and unaccount- 
able things. By this, he said, he had broke the 
firm constitution of his health, that seemed so 
strong, that nothing was too hard for it; and he 
had suffered so much in his reputation, that he 
almost despaired to recover it. There were two 
principles in his natural temper, that being height- 
ened by that heat, carried him to great excesses: 
a violent love of pleasure, and a disposition to ex- 
travagant mirth. ‘The one involved him in great 
sensuality : the other led him to many odd adven- 
tures and frolicks, in which he was oft in hazard. 
of his life: the one being the same irregular appe- 
tite in his mind, that the other was in his body, 
which made him think nothing diverting that was 
not extravagant. And though in cold blood he 
was a generous and good-natured man, yet he would 
go far in his heats, after any thing that might turn 
to ajest or matter of diversion. He said’ to me, 
he never improved his interest at court, to do a 
premeditate mischief to other persons. Yet he 
laid out his wit very freely in libels and satires, in 
which he had a peculiar talent of mixing his wit 
with his malice, and fitting both with “such apt 
words, that men were tempted to be pleased with 

them. 
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them. From thence his composures came to be 
easily known, but few had such a way of tempering 
these together as he had; so that when any thing 
extraordinary that way came out, asa child is fathered 
sometimes by its resemblance, so was it laid at his 
door as its parent and author. 

These exercises in the course of his life were 
not always equally pleasant to him. He. had often 
sad intervals and severe reflections on them: and 
though then he had not these awakened in him 
from any deep principle of religion, yet the horror 
that nature raised in him, especially in some sick- 
nesses*, made him too easy to receive some ill 


* In some sicknesses.| It was in one of these, that he thus con- 
cludes a letter to one of his nearest friends. 

“ But it is a miraculous thing (as the wise have it) when a 
man, half in the grave, cannot leave off playing the fool and 
the buffoon, But so it falls out to my comfort. For at this 
moment I am in a damned relapse, brought by a fever, the 
stone, and some ten diseases more, which have deprived me 
of the power of crawling, which I happily enjoyed some days 
ago: and now, I fear, I must fall; that it may be fulfilled 
which was long since written for instruction, in a good old 
ballad: 

But he who lives not wise and sober, 
Falls with the leaf still in October. 


About which time, in all probability, there may be a period 
added to the ridiculous being of your humble servant, 


RocuHEsTeER.” 


Familiar letters written by the Right Hon. John, late earl of 
Rochester, and several other persons of honour, A. D. 1697, 
p-13- Unhappy man! Let the reader be consoled and in- 
structed in contrasting with the above an extract from the 
letter of another individual, written in destitution and impri- 
senment, to one of jis nearest friends. “I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight: I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 2 crown of righ- 
teousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day,” (2 Tim. iv. 6, &c.) 
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principles, which others endeavoured to possess him 
with ; so that he was too soon brought to set him- 
self to secure, and fortify bis mind against that, by 
dispossessing it all he could of the belief or appre- 
hensions of religion. Tne licentiousness of his tem- 
per, with the briskness of his wit, disposed him to 
love the conversation of those who divided their time 
between lewd actions and irregular mirth ; and so he 
came to bend his wit, and direct his studies and en- 
deavours to support and strengthen these ill princi- 
ples both in himself and others. 

An accident fell out after this, which confirmed 
him more in these courses. When he went to sea 
in the 1665, there happened to be in the same ship 
with him Mr. Montague and another gentleman of 
quality. ‘These two, the former especially, seemed 
persuaded that. they should never return into Eng- 
land. Mr. Montague said, “ he was sure of it:” 
the other was nof so positive. The earl of Ro- 
chester, and the last of these, entered into a formal 
engagement, not without ceremonies of religion, 
that if either of them died, he should appear, and 
give the other notice of the future state, if there 
was any. But Mr. Montague would not enter into 
the bond. When the day came that they thought 
to have taken the Dutch fleet in the port of Bergen, 
Mr. Montague, though he had such a strong pre- 
sage in his mind of his approaching death, yet he 
generously staid all the while in the place of great- 
est danger. The other gentleman signalized his 
courage in a most undaunted manner, till near the 
end of the action; when he fell on a sudden into 
such a trembling that he could scarce stand: and 
Mr. Montague going to him to hold him up, as 
they were in each other's arms, a cannon-ball killed 
him outright, and carried away Mr. Montague’s 
-belly, so that he died within an hour aiter. ‘The 
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earl of Rochester told me that these presages they 
had in their minds made some impression on him, 
that there were separated beings: and that the soul, 
either by a natural sagacity, or some secret notice 
communicated to it, had a sort of divination: but 
that gentleman’s never appearing was a great snare 
to him, during the rest of his life. ‘Though when 
he told me this, he could not but acknowledge, it 
was an unreasonable thing for him, to think, that 
beings in another state were not under such laws and 
limits, that they could not command their own mo- 
tions, but as the supreme power should order them : 
and that one who had so corrupted the natural prin- 
ciples of truth as he had, had no reason to expect 
that such an extraordinary thing should be done for 
his conviction. 

He told me of another odd presage that one 
had of his approaching death in the lady Warre, 
his mother-in-law’s house. The chaplain had 
dreamt that such a day he should die; but being 
by all the family put out of the belief of it, he 
had almost forgot it: till the evening before at 
supper, there being thirteen at table, according to 
a fond conceit that one of these must soon die, 
one of the young ladies pointed to him, that he 
was to die. He remembering his dream fell into 
some disorder ; and the lady Warre reproving him 
for his superstition, he said, “ he was confident he 
was to die before morning,” but he being in perfect 
health, it was not much minded. It was Saturday 
night, and he was to preach next day. He went 
to his chamber and sat up late, as appeared by the 
candle, and he had been preparing his notes for 
his sermon, but was found dead in his bed the next 
morning. 

These things, he said, made him inclined to 
believe, the soul was a substance distinct from 

matter : 
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matter: and this often returned isto his thoughts. 
But that which perfected his persuasion about it, 
was, that in the sickness which brought him so near 
death, before I first knew him, when his spirits 
were so low and spent, that he could not move nor 
stir, and he did not think to live an hour; he said, 
his reason and judgment were so clear and strong, 
that from thence he was fully persuaded that death 
was not the spending or dissolution of the soul ; 
but only the separation of it from matter. He had 
in that sickness great remorses for his past life, 
but he afterwards told me, they were rather gene- 
ral and dark horrors, than any convictions of sin- 
ning against God. He was sorry he had lived so 
as to waste his strength so soon; or that he had 
brought such an ill name upon himself; and had 
an agony in his mind about it, which he knew not 
well how to express: but at such times, though he 
complied with his friends in suffering divines to be 
sent for, he said, he had no great mind to it: and 
that it was but a piece of his breeding, to desire 
them to pray by him, in which he joined little him- 
self. 

As to the Supreme Being, he had always some 
impression of one: and professed often to me, 
that he had never known an entire atheist, who 
fully believed there was no God. Yet when he 
explained his notion of this Being, it amounted to 
no more than a vast power, that had none of the 
attributes of goodness or justice, we ascribe to the 
Deity. These were his thoughts about religion, as 
himself told me. 

For morality, he freely owned to me, that though 
he talked of it, as a fine thing, yet this was only 
because he thought it a decent way of speaking ; 
and that as they went always in cloaths, though in 
their frolicks they would have chosen sometimes to 

have 
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have gone naked, if they had not feared the peo- 
ple; so though some of them found it neeessary 
for human life to talk of morality, yet he confessed 
they cared not for it, further than the reputation 
of it was necessary -for their credit, and affairs; 
of which he gave me many instances ; as their pro- 
fessing and swearing friendship, where they hated 
mortally; their oaths and imprecations in their ad- 
dresses to women, which they intended never to 
make good; the pleasure they took in defaming 
innocent persons; and spreading false reports of 
some, perhaps in revenge, because they could not 
engage therm to comply with their ill designs. ‘The 
delight they had in making people quarrel; their 
unjust usage of their creditors, and putting them 
off by any deceitful promise they could invent, 
that might deliver them from present importunity. 
So that in detestation of these courses he would 
often break forth into such hard expressions: con- 
cerning himself as would be indecent for another 
to repeat. 

Such had been his principles and practices in a 
course of many years, which had almost quite 
extinguished the natural propensities in him to 
justice and virtue. He would often go into the 
country, and be for some months wholly employ- 
ed’ in study, or the sallies of his wit; which he 
came to direct chiefly to satire. And this he often 
defended to me; by saying there were some people 
that could not be kept in order, or admonished 
but in this way. TI replied, that it might be grant- 
ed that a grave way of satire was sometimes no 
improfitable way of reproof. Yet they who used 
it only out of spite, and mixed lies with truth, 
sparing nothing that might adorn their poems, or 
gratify their revenge, could’ not excuse that 
of reproach, by which the innocent often s 
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since the most malicious things, if wittily expressed, 
might stick to and blemish the best men in the 
world, and the malice of a libel could hardly con- 
sist with the charity of an admonition. To this he 
answered, a man could not write with life, unless 
he were heated by revenge: for to make a satire 
without resentments, upon the cold notions of phi- 
losophy, was as if a man would in cold blood, cut 
men’s throats who had never offended him: and he 
said, the lies in these libels came often in as orna- 
ments that could not be spared without spoiling the 
beauty of the poem. 

For his other studies, they were divided between 
the comical and witty writings of the ancients and 
moderns, the Roman authors, and books of physic, 
which the ill state of health he was fallen into, 
made more necessary to himself, and which quali- 
fied him for an odd adventure, which I shall but 
just mention, Being under an unlucky accident, 
which obliged him to keep out of the way, he 
disguised himself, so that his nearest friends could 
not have known him, and set up in Tower-street 
for an Italian mountebank, where he practised 
physic for some weeks not without success. In 
his latter years, he read books of history more. 
He took pleasure to disguise himself, as a porter, or 
asa beggar; sometimes to follow some mean amours, 
which, for the variety of them, he affected: at other 
times, merely for diversion, he would go about in 
odd shapes, in which he acted his part so naturally, 
that even those who were in the secret, and saw him 
iu these shapes, could perceive nothing by which he 
might be discovered. 

I have now made the description of his former 
life, and principles, as fully as I thought neces- 
sary, to answer my end in writing; and yet with 
those reserves, that I hope I have given no just 
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cause of offence to any. I have said nothing but 
what I had from his own mouth, and have avoided 
the mentioning of the more particular passages of 
his life, of which he ‘told me not a few: but since 
others were concerned in them, whose good only 
I design, I will say nothing that may either pro- 
voke or blemish them. It is their reformation, and 
not their disgrace, I desire. ‘This tender consi- 
deration of others has made me suppress many 
remarkable and useful things, he told me: but find- 
ing that though I should name none, yet I must at 
least relate such circumstances, as would give too 
great occasion for the reader to conjecture con- 
cerning the persons intended, right or wrong, either 
of which were inconvenient enough, I have chosen 
to pass them quite over. But I hope those that 
know how much they were engaged with him in his 
ill courses, will be somewhat touched with this ten- 
derness I express towards them; and be thereby the 
rather induced to reflect on their ways, and to con- 
sider without prejudice or passion what sense this 
noble lord had of their case, when he came at last 
seriously to reflect upon his own. 

I now turn to those parts of this narrative, 
wherein I myself bore some share, and which I am 
to deliver upon the observations I made, after a 
long and free conversation with him for some 
months. I was not long in his company, when 
he told me, he should treat me with more freedom 
than he had ever used to men of my profession. 
He would conceal none of his principles from me, 
but lay his thoughts open without any disguise ; 
nor would he do it to maintain debate, or shew his 
wit, but plainly tell me what stuck with him; and 
protested to me, that he was not so engaged to his 
old maxims, as to resolve not to change, but that 
if he could be convinced, he would choosg rather 
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to be of another mind. He said, he would impar- 
tially weigh what I should lay before him, and tell 
me freely when it did convince, and when it did 
not. He expressed this disposition of mind to 
me in a manner so frank, that I could not but 
believe him, and be much taken with his way of dis- 
course: so we entered into almost all the parts of 
natural and revealed religion, and of morality. He 
seemed pleased, and in a great measure satisfied, 
with what I said upon many of these heads: And 
though our freest conversation was when we were 
alone, yet upon several occasions, other persons 
were witnesses to it. I understood from many 
hands that my company was not distasteful to 
him, and that the subjects about which we talked 
most were not unacceptable: and he expressed 
himself often, not ill pleased with many things I 
said to him, and particularly when I visited him 
in his last sickness, so that I hope it may not be 
altogether unprofitable to publish the substance of 
those matters about which we argued so freely, 
with our reasoning upon them: and perhaps what 
had some effects on him, may be not altogether 
ineffectual upon others. I followed him with such 
arguments as I saw were most likely to prevail with 
him: and my not urging other reasons, proceeded 
not from any distrust I had of their force, but from 
the necessity of using those that were most proper 
for him. He was then in a low state of health, 
and seemed to be slowly recovering of a great dis- 
ease. He was in the milk-diet, and apt to fall into 
hectical fits; any accident weakened him; so that 
he thought he could not live long; and what he 
went from London,: he said, he believed he «should 
never come to town more. Yet during his being 
in town he was so well, that he went often abroad, 
and had great yivacity of spirit. So that he was 
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under no such decay, as either darkened or weak- 
ened his understanding; nor was he any way 
troubled with the spleen, or vapours, or under the 
power of melancholy. What he was then, com- 
pared to what he had been formerly, I could not 
so well judge, who had seen him but twice before. 
Others have told me they perceived ‘no difference 
in his parts. ‘This I mention more particularly, 
that it may not be thought that melancholy, or the 
want of spirits, made him more inclined to receive 
any impressions: for indeed I never discovered 
any such thing in him. “et 

Having thus opened the way to the heads of our 
discourse, I shall next mention them. The three 
chief things we talked about, were morality, natu- 
ral religion, and revealed religion, Christianity in 
particular. For morality he confessed, he saw the 
necessity of it, both for the government of the 
world, and for the preservation of health, life and 
friendship: and was very much ashamed of his 
former practices, rather because he had made him- 
self a beast, and brought pain and sickness on his 
body, and had suffered much in his reputation, 
than from any deep sense of a Supreme Being, or 
another state: but so far this went with him, that 
he resolved firmly to change the course of his life ; 
which he thought he should effect by the study of 
philosophy, and had not a few no less solid than 
pleasant notions concerning the folly and madness 
of vice: but he confessed he had no remorse for 
his past actions, as offences against God, rid only 
as injuries to himself and to mankind. 

Upon this subject I shewed him the defects of 
philosophy, for reforming the world: that it was a 
matter of speculation, which but few either had 
the leisure,-or the capacity to:enquire into. But 
the principle that must reform mankind, must be 
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obvious to every man’s understanding. That phi- 
losophy in matters of morality, beyond the great 
lines of our duty, had no very certain fixed Tule, 
but in the lesser offices and instances of our duty 
went much by the fancies of men and customs of 
nations, and consequently could not have authority 
enough to bear down the propensities of nature, 
appetite or passion: for which I instanced’ in these 
two points ; the ove was, about that maxim of the 
Stoics, to extirpate all sort of passion and concern 
for any thing. That, take it by one hand, seemed 
desirable, because if it could be accomplished, it 
would make all the accidents of life easy; but I 
think it cannot, because nature after all our striving 
against it, will still return to itself; yet on the 
other hand it dissolved the bond of nature and 
friendship, and slackened industry, which will 
move but dully, without an inward heat: and if it 
delivered a man from many troubles, it deprived 
him of the chiet pleasures of life, which rise from 
friendship. The other was concerning the restraint 
of pleasure, how far that was to go. ‘Upon this he 
told me the two maxims of his morality then were, 
that he should do nothing to the hurt of any 
other, or that might prejudice his own health : 
and he thought that all pleasure, when it did not 
interfere with these, was to be indulged, as the 
gratification of our natural appetites. It seemed 
unreasonable to imagine these were put into a man 
only to be restrained, or curbed to such a narrow- 
ness. This he applied to the free use of wine and 
women. 

To this I answered, that if appetites being natu- 
ral, was an argument for the indulging them, then 
the revengeful might as well allege it for murder, 
and the covetous for stealing ; whose appetites are 
no less keen on those objects; and yet it is 
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acknowledged that these appetites ought to be 
curbed. If the difference is urged from the injury 
that another person receives, the injury is as great, 
if a man’s wife is defiled, or his daughter cor- 
rupted : and it is impossible for a man to let his 
appetites loose to vagrant lusts, and not to transgress 
in these particulars: so there’ was no curing the 
disorders, that must arise from thence, but by re- 
gulating these appetites. And why should we not 
as well think that God intended our brutish and 
sensual appetites should be governed by our reason, 
as that the fierceness of beasts should be managed 
and tamed, by the wisdom, and for the use of 
man? so that it is no real absurdity to grant that 
appetites were put into men, on purpose to exercise 
their reason in the restraint and government of 
them: which to be able to do, ministers a higher 
and more lasting pleasure to a man, than to give 
them their full scope and range. And if other 
rules of philosophy be observed, such as the avoid- 
ing those objects that stir passion; nothing raises 
higher passions than ungoverned lust; nothing 
darkens the understanding, and depresses a man’s 
mind more; nor is any thing managed with more 
frequent returns of other immoralities, such as 
oaths and imprecations, which are only intended 
to compass what is desired. The expence that is 
necessary to maintain these irregularities makes a 
man false in his other dealings. All this he freely 
confessed was true. Upon which I urged, that if 
it was reasonable for a man to regulate his appetite 
in things which he knew were hurtful to him; was 
it not as reasonable for God to prescribe a regu- 
lating of those appetites, whose unrestrained course 
did produce such mischievous effects? that it could 
not ‘be-denied, but doing to others what we would 
have others do unto us, was a just rule. Those 
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men then that knew how extreme sensible they 
themselves would be of the dishonour of their fa- 
milies in the case of their wives or daughters, must 
needs condemn themselves, for doing that which 
they could not bear from another. And if the 
peace of mankind, and the entire satisfaction of 
our whole life, ought to be one of the chief mea- 
sures of our actions, then let all the world judge, 
whether a man that confines his appetite, and lives 
contented at home, is not much happier, than 
those that let their desires run after forbidden 
objects. The thing being granted to be better in 
itself, then the question falls between the restraint 
of appetite in some instances, and the freedom of 
a man’s thoughts, the soundness of his health, his 
application to affairs, with the easiness of his whole 
life, whether the one is not to be done before the 
other? As to the difficulty of such a restraint, 
though it is not easy to be done when a man 
allows himself many liberties, in which it is not 
possible to stop; yet those who avoid the occasions 
that may kindle these impure flames, and keep 
themselves well employed, find the victory and do- 
minion over them no such impossible, or hard 
matter, as may seem at first view. So that though 
the philosophy and morality of this point were 
plain; yet there is not strength enough in that 
principle to subdue nature, and appetite. Upon 
this I urged, that morality could not be a strong 
thing, unless a man were determined by a law 
within himself; for if he only measured himself by 
decency, or the laws of the land, this would teach 
him only to use. such caution in his ill practices, 
that they should not break out too visibly; but 
would never carry him to an inward and universal 
probity: that virtue was of so complicated a 
nature, that unless a man came entirely within its 
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discipline, he could not adhere stedfastly to any 
one precept: for vices are often made necessary 
supports to one another. ‘That this cannot be done, 
either steadily, or with any satisfaction, unless the 
mind does inwardly comply with, and delight in 
the dictates of virtue; and that could not be 
effected, except a man’s nature were internally rege- 
nerated, and changed by a higher principle: till 
that came about corrupt nature would be strong, 
and philosophy but feeble: especially when it 
struggled with such appetites or passions as were 
much kindled, or deeply rooted in the constitu- 
tion of one’s body. ‘This, he said, sounded to 
him like enthusiasm, or canting: he had no 
notion of it, and so could not understand it. He 
comprehended the dictates of reason and_philo- 
sophy, in which as the mind became much con- 
versant, there would scon follow as he believed, 
a greater easiness in obeying its precepts. I told 
him on the other hand, that all his speculations of 
philosophy would not serve him in any stead, to 
the reforming of his nature and life, till he applied 
himself to God for inward assistances. It was 
certain, that the impressions made in his reason 
governed him, as they were lively presented to him: 
but these are so apt to slip out of our memory, 
and we so apt to turn our thoughts from them, and 
at some times the contrary impressions are so 
strong, that let a man set up a reasoning in his 
mind against them, he finds that celebrated saying 
of the Poet, 


Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor, 


I see what is better and approve it;: but follow 
what is worse, 
to 
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to be all that philosophy will amount to. Whereas 
those who upon such occasions apply themselves to 
God, by earnest prayer, feel a disengagement from 
such impressions, and themselves endued with a power 
to resist them, So that those bonds which tormerly 
held thei, fall off. 

This he said must be the effect of a heat in 
nature: it was only the strong diversion of the 
thoughts, that gave the seeming victory, and he 
did not doubt but if one could “turn to a problem 
in Euclid, or to write a copy of verses, it would 
have the same effect. To this I answered, that if 
such methods did only divert the thoughts, there 
might be some force in what he said: but if they 
not only drove out such inclinations, but begat 
Impressions contrary to them, and brought men 
into a new disposition and habit of mind; then he 
must confess there was somewhat more than a 
diversion, in these changes, which were brought on 
our minds by true devotion. I added, that reason 
and experience were the things that determined our 
persuasions ; that as experience without reason 
may be thought the delusion of our fancy, so 
reason without experience had not so convincing 
an operation: but these two meeting together, 
must needs vive a man all the satisfaction he can 
desire. He could not say, it was unreasonable to 
believe that the Supreme Being might make some 
thoughts stir in our minds with more or less force, 
as it pleased: especially the force of these motions, 
being, for the most part, according to the impres- 
sion that was made on our brains: which, that 
power that directed the whole frame of nature, 
could make grow deeper as it pleased. It was also 
reasonable to suppose God a being of such good- 
ness that he would give his assistance to such as 


desired it. For though he might upon some 
greater 
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greater occasions in an extraordinary manner turn 
some people's minds; yet since he had endued 
man with a faculty of reason, it is fit that men 
should employ that, as far as they could ; and beg 
his assistance: which certainly they can do, All 
this seemed reasonable, and at least probable. Now 
good men who felt upon their frequent applications 
to God in prayer, a freedom from those ill impres- 
sious, that formerly subdued them ; an inward love 
to virtue and true yoodness; an easiness and de- 
light in all the parts of holiness, which was fed 
and cherished in them by a seriousness in prayer, 
and did languish as that went off; had as real a 
perception of an inward strength in their minds, 
that did rise and fall with true devotion, as they 
perceived the strength of their bodies inereased 
or abated, according as they had or wanted good 
nourishment. 

Aiter many discourses upon this subject, he still 
continued to think all was the effect of fancy. He 
said, that he understood nothing of it, but acknow- 
ledged that he thought they were very happy whose 
fancies were under the power of such impressions ; 
since they had somewhat on which their thoughts 
rested and centered. But when I saw him in his 
last sickness, he then told me, he had another sense 
of what we had talked okt prayer and inward 
assistances, 

This subject led us to discourse of God, and of 
the notion of religion in general. He _ believed 
there was a Supreme Being. He could not think 
the world was made by chance, and the regular 
course of nature seemed to demonstrate the eternal 
power of its author. ‘This, he said, he could never 
shake off; but when he came to explain his notion 
ot the Deity, he said, he looked on it as a vast 
power that wrought every thing by the necessity 

of 
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of its nature; and thought that God had none of 
those affections of love or hatred, which breed per- 
turbation in us, and by consequence he could not 
see that there was to be either reward or punish- 
ment. He thought our conceptions of God were 
so low, that we had better not think mach of him: 
and to love God seemed to him a presumptuous 
thing, and the heat of fancitul men. Therefore 
he believed there should be no other religious wor- 
ship, but a general celebration of that Being, in 
some short hymn: all the other parts of worship 
he esteemed the inventions of priests, to make the 
world believe they had a secret of incensing and 
appeasing God as they pleased. In a word, he was 
neither persuaded that there was a special provi- 
dence about human affairs, nor that prayers were 
of much use, since that was to look on God asa 
weak being, that would be overcome with impor- 
tunities. And for the state after death, though he 
thought the soul did not dissolve at death; yet he 
doubted much of rewards or punishments. The 
one he thought too high for us to attain, by our 
slight services; and the other was too extreme to 
be inflicted for sin. This was the substance of his 
speculations about God and religion. 

I told him bis notion of God was so low, that 
the Supreme Being seemed to be nothing but nature. 
For if that being had no freedom, nor choice 
of its own actions, nor operated by wisdom or 
goodness, all those reasons which led him to ac- 
knowledge a God, were contrary to this conceit ; 
for if the order of the universe persuaded him to 
think there was a God, he must at the same time 
conceive him to ve both wise and good, as well as 
powerful, since these all appeared equally ‘in the 
creation: though his wisdom and goodness had 
ways of exerting themselves, that were far beyond 

. our 
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our notions or measures. If God was wise and 
good, he would naturally love, and be pleased with 
those that resembled him in these perfections, and 
dislike those that were opposite to him. Every 
rational being naturally loves itself, and is de- 
lighted in others like itself, and is averse from what 
is not so. ‘Truth is a rational nature’s acting in 
conformity to itself in all things; and goodness is 
an inclination to promote the happiness of other 
beings: so truth and goodness were the essential 
perfections of every reasonable being, and certainly 
most eminently in the Deity. Nor “does. his mercy 
or love raise passion or perturbation in him; for 
we feel that to be a weakness in ourselves, which 
indeed only flows from our want of power, or skill 
to do what we wish or desire. It is also reasonable 
to believe God would assist the endeavour of the 
good, with some helps suitable to their nature. 
And that it could not be imagined, that those who 
imitated him, should not be especially favoured by 
him: and therefore since this did not appear in 
this state, it was most reasonable to think it should 
be in another, where the rewards shall be an ad- 
mission to a more perfect state of conformity to 
God, with the felicity that follows it; and the 
punishments should be a total exclusion from him, 
with all the horror and darkness that must follow 
that. These seemed to be the natural results of 
such several courses of life, as well as the effects 
of divine justice, rewarding or punishing. For 
since be believed the soul had a distinct subsist- 
ence, separated from the body; upon its dissolu- 
tion there was no reason to think it passed into a 
state of utter oblivion, of what it had been in for- 
merly : but that as the reflections on the good or 
evil it had done, must raise joy or horror in it; so 
those good or evil dispositions accompanying the 

departed 
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departed souls, they must either rise up to a higher 
perfection, or sink to a more depraved and mise- 
rable state. In this life variety of atfairs and 
objects do much cool and divert our minds; and are 
on the one hand often great temptations to the 
good, and give the bad some ease in their trouble ; 
but in a state wherein the soul shall be separated 
from sensible things, and employed ina more quick 
and sublime way of operation, this must very much 
exalt the joys and improvements of the good, and 
as much heighten the horror and rage of the wicked. 
So that it seemed a vain thing to pretend to believe 
a Supreme Being, that is wise and good, as_ well 
as great, and not to think a discrimination will be 
made between the good and bad, which, it is manifest, 
is not fully done in this life. 

As for the government of the world, if we believe 
the Supreme Power imade it, there is no reason to 
think he does not govern it: for all that we can 
fancy against it, is the distraction which that infi- 
nite variety of second causes, and the care of their 
concernments, must give to the jist, if it inspects 
them all. But as among men, those of weaker 
capacities are wholly taken up with some one thing, 
whereas those with more enlarged powers can, with- 
out distraction, have many things within their 
care, as the eye can at one view receive a great 
variety of objects, in that narrow compass, without 
confusion; so if we conceive the divine under- 
standing to be as far above ours, as his power of 
creating and framing the whole universe, is above 
our limited activity; we will no more think the 
government of the world a distraction to him: 
and if we have once overcome this prejudice, we 
shall be ready to acknowledge a providence di- 
recting all affairs; a care well becoming the great 


Creator. 
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As for worshipping him, if we imagine our wor- 
ship is a thing that adds to his happiness, or gives 
him such a fond pleasure as weak people have to 
hear themselves commended; or that our repeated 
addresses do overcome him through our mere im- 
portunity, we have certainly very unworthy thoughts 
of him, The true ends of worship come within 
another consideration, which 1s this; a man is 
never entirely refor med, till a new principle governs 
his thoughts. Notiing makes that principle so 
strong, as deep and irequent meditations of God ; 
whose nature, though it be far above our compre- 
hension, yet his goodness and wisdom are such per- 
fections as fall within our imagination: and he 
that thinks often of God, and ‘considers him as 
governing the world, and as ever observing all his 
actions, will feel a very sensible effect of such me- 
ditations, as they grow more lively and frequent 
with him; so the end of religious worship, either 
public or private, is to make the apprehensions of 
God have a deeper root and a stronger influence 
on us. The frequent returns of these are neces- 
sary: lest if we allow of too long intervals between 
them, these impressions may grow feebler, and 
other suggestions may come in their room. And 
the returns of prayér are not to be considered as 
favours extorted by mere importunity, but as re- 
wards conferred on men so well disposed, and pre- 
pared for them: according to the promises that 
God has made, for answering our prayers; thereby 
to engage and nourish a devout temper in us, 
which is the chief root of all true holiness and 
virtue. 

It is true, we cannot have suitable notions of 
the divine essence ; as indeed we have no just idea 
of any essence whatsoever: since we commonly 
consider all things, either by their outward figure, 

or 
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or by their effects: and from thence make infer- 
ences what their nature must be. So though we 
cannot frame any perfect image in our minds of 
the divinity; yet we may, from the discoveries God 
has made of himself, form such conceptions of 
him, as may possess our minds with great reverence 
for him, and beget in us such a love of those per- 
fections as to engage us to imitate them. For 
when we say we love God; the meaning is, we 
love that being that is holy, just, good, wise, and 
infinitely perfect: and loving these attributes in 
that object, will certainly carry us to desire them 
in ourselves. For whatever we love in another, — 
we naturally, according to the degree of our love, 
endeavour to resemble it. In sum, the loving and 
worshipping God, though they are just and rea- 
sonable returns and expressions of the sense we 
have of his goodness to us; yet they are exacted 
of us not only as a tribute to God, but as a mean 
to beget in us a conformity to his nature, which is 
the chief end of pure and undefiled religion. 

If some men have at several times found out in- 
ventions to corrupt this, and cheat the world, it is 
nothing but what occurs in every sort of employ- 
ment, to which men betake themselves. Moun- 
tebanks corrupt physic; petty-foggers have en- 
tangled the matters of property; and all profes- 
sions have been vitiated by the knaveries of a num- 
ber of their calling. 

With all these discourses he was not equally sa- 
tisfied. He seemed convinced that the impressions 
of God being much in men’s minds, would be a 
powerful means to reform the world: and did not 
seem determined against providence. But for the ~ 
next state, he thought it more likely that the soul 
began anew, and that her sense of what she had 


done in this body, lying in the figures that are 
made 
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made in the brain, as soon as she dislodged, all 
these perished, and that the soul went into some 
other state to begin anew course. But L said on 
this head, that this was at best a conjecture, raised 
in him by his fancy; for he could give no reason 
to prove it true: nor was all the remembrance our 
souls had of past things seated in some material 
figures lodged in the brain: though it could not 
he denied but a great deal of it lay in the brain. 
That we have many abstracted notions and ideas 
of immaterial things, which depend not on bodily 
figures. Some sins, such as falsehood and ill 
nature, were seated in the mind, as lust and appetite 
were in the body: and as the whole body was the 
receptacle of the soul, and the eyes and ears were 
the organs of seeing and hearing, so was the brain 
the seat of memory: yet the power and faculty of 
memory, as well as of seeing and hearing, lay in 
the mind: and so it was no unconceivable thing 
that either the soul, by its own strength, or by the 
means of some subtler organs, which might be fitted 
for it in another state, should still remember as 
well as think. But indeed we know so little of the 
nature of our souls, that it is a vain thing for us 
to raise an hypothesis out of the conjectures we 
have about it, or to reject one, because of some 
difficulties that occur to us; since it is as hard to 
understand how we remember things now, as how 
we shall do it in another state; only we are sure 
we do it now; and so we shall be then, when we 
do it. 

When I pressed him with the secret joys that a 
good man felt, particularly as he drew near death, 
and the horrors of ill men, especially at that time ; 
he was willing to ascribe it to the impressions they 
had from their education. But he often confessed, 
that whether the business of religion was true or 

not, 
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not, he thought those who had the persuasions of 
it, and lived so, that they had quiet in their con- 
sciences, and believed God governed the world, 
and acquiesced in his providence, and had the 
hope of an endless blessedness in another state, the 
happiest men in the world: and said, he would 
give all that he was master of, to be under those 
persuasions, aad to have the supports and joys that 
must needs flow from them. I told him the main 
root of all corruptions in men’s principles was their 
ill life; which, as it darkened their minds, and 
disabled them from discerning better things; so it 
made it necessary for them to seek out such opi- 
nions as might give them ease from those clamours, 
that would otherwise have been raised within them. 
He did not deny but that after the doing of some 
things, he felt great and severe challenges within 
himself : but he said, he felt not these after some 
others which I would perhaps call far greater sins, 
than those that affected him more sensibly. This, 
I said, might flow from the disorders he had cast 
himself into, which had corrupted his judgment, 
and vitiated his taste of things; and by his long 
continuance in, and frequent repeating of some 
immoralities, he had made them so familiar to him, 
that they were become as it were natural: and then 
it was no wonder if he had not so exact a sense of 
what was good or evil; as a feverish man cannot 
judge of tastes. 

He did acknowledge the whole system of reli- 
gion, if believed, was a greater foundation of quiet 
than any other thing whatsoever: for all the quiet 
he had in his mind, was, that he could not think 
so good a being. as the Deity would make him 
miserable. I asked if, when by the ill course of 
his lite he had brought so many diseases on his 
body, he could blame. God for it; or expect pi 
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he should deliver him from them by a miracle. He 
confessed there was no reason for that. I then urged, 
that if sin should cast the mind by a natural effect, 
into endless horrors and agonies, which being seated 
in a being not subject to death, must last for ever, 
unless some miraculous power interposed, could he 
accuse God for that which was the effect of his own 
choice and ill life ? 

He said, they were happy that believed ; for it was 
not in every man’s power. 

And upon this we discoursed long about revealed 
religion. He said, he did not understand. that 
business of inspiration. He believed the penmen of 
the Scriptures had heats and honesty, and so writ ; 
but could not comprehend how God should reveal 
his secrets to mankind. Why was not man made 
a creature more disposed for religion, and» better 
illuminated ? He could not apprehend how there 
should be any corruption in the nature of man, or 
a lapse derived from Adam. God’s communicating 
his mind to one man, was the putting it in his 
power to cheat the world. For prophesies and 
miracles, the world had been always full of strange 
stories: for the boldness and cunning of contrivers 
meeting with the simplicity and credulity of the 
people, things were easily received ;. and being once 
received, passed down without contradiction. The 
incoherences of style in the Scriptures, the odd 
‘transitions, the seeming contradictions, chiefly 
about the order of time, the cruelties enjoined the 
Israelites in destroying the Canaanites, circumcision, 
and many other rites of the Jewish worship, seemed 
to him insuitable to the divine nature: and the first 
three chapters of Genesis, he thought, could not 
be true, unless they were parables. ‘This was the 
substance of what be excepted to revealed religion in 
general; and to the Old Testament in particular. 

I answered 
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I answered to all this, that believing a thing 
upon the testimony of another, in other matters 
where there was no reason to suspect the testimony, 
chiefly. where it was confirmed by other circum- 
stances, was not only a reasonable thing, but it 
was’ the hinge on which all the government. anc 
justice in the world depended ; since all courts of 
justice proceed upon the evidence given by wit- 
nesses ; for the use of writings is but a thing more 
lately brought into the world. So then if the cre- 
dibility of the thing, the innocence and disinterest- 
edness of the witnesses, the number of them, and 
the publickest confirmations that could possibly be 
given, do concur to persuade us of any matter of 
fact, it is a vain thing to say, because it is possible 
for so many men to agree in a lye, that therefore 
these have done it. In all other things a man gives 
his assent when the credibility is strong on the one 
side, and there appears nothing on the other side 
to balance it. So, such numbers agreeing in their 
testimony to these miracles; for instance of our 
Saviour’s calling Lazarus out of the grave the fourth 
day -after he was buried, and his own rising again 
after he was certainly dead ; if there had been never 
so many impostures in he world, no inan can with 
any reasonable colour pretend this was one. We 
find both by the Jewish and Roman writers that 
lived in that time, that our Saviour was crucified: 
and that all his disciples and foliowers believed cer- 
tainly that he rose again. They believed this upon 
the testimony of the apostles, and of many hun- 
dreds who saw it, and died confirming it. ‘They 
went about to persuade the world of it, with great 
zeal, though they knew they were to get nothing 
by it, but reproach and sufferings : and by many 
wonders which they wrought they confirmed their 
testimony. Now to avoid all this, by saying it is 
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possible this might be a contrivance, and to give 
no presumption to make it so much as probable, 
that it was so, is in plain English to say, we are 
resolved, let the evidence be what it will, we will not 
beheve it. 

He said, if a man says he cannot believe, what 
help is there? for he was not master of his own 
belief, and believing was at highest but a probable 
opinion. To this I answered that if a man will let 
a wanton conceit possess his fancy against these 
things, and never consider the evidence for religion 
on the other hand, but reject it upon a slight view 
of it, he ought not to say he cannot, but he will 
not believe: and while a man lives an ill course of 
life, he is not fitly qualified to examine the matter 
aright. Let him grow calm and virtuous, and 
upon due application examine things fairly, and 
then let him pronounce according to his con- 
science, if, to take it at its lowest, the reasons on 
the one hand are not much stronger than they are 
on the other. For I found he was so possessed with 
the general conceit, that a mixture of knaves and 
fools had made all extraordinary things be easily 
believed, that it carried him away to determine the 
matter, without so much as looking on the histo- 
rical evidence for the truth of Christianity, which 
he had not inquired into, but had bent all his wit 
and study to the support of the other side. As for 
that, that believing is at best but an opinion; if 
the evidence be but probable, it is so: but if it be 
such that it cannot be questioned, it grows as cer- 
tain as knowledge: for we are no less certain that 
there is a great town called Constantinople, the 
seat of the Ottoman empire, than that there is 
another called London. We as little doubt that 
queen Elizabeth once reigned, as that king Charles 
now reigns in England. So that believing may be 

as 
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as certain, and as little subject to doubting, as seeing 
or knowing. 

There are two sorts of believing divine matters ; 
the one is wrought in us by our comparing all the 
evidences of matter of fact, for the confirmation of 
revealed religion, with the prophecies in the Scrip- 
ture; where things were punctually predicted, some 
ages before their completion; not in dark and 
doubtful words, uttered like oracles, which might 
bend to any event, but in plain terms, as the 
foretelling that Cyrus by name sbould send the 
Jews back from the captivity, after the fixed period 
of seventy years; the history of the Syrian and 
Egyptian kings so punctually foretold by Daniel, 
and the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with many circumstances relating to it, made by 
our Saviour; joining these to the excellent rule 
and design of the Scripture in matters of mora- 
lity, it is at least as reasonable to believe this as 
any thing else in the world. Yet such a believing 
as this, is only a general persuasion in the mind, 
which has not that effect, till a man applying him- 
self to the directions set down in the Scriptures 
(which upon such evidence cannot be denied, to 
be as reasonable, as for a man to follow the pre- 
scriptions of a learned physician, and when the 
rules are both good and easy, to submit to them 
for the recovering of his health) and by following 
these, finds a power entering within him, that frees 
him from the slavery of his appetites and passions, 
that exalts his mind above the accidents of life, 
and spreads an inward purity in his heart, from 
which a serene and calm joy arises within him: 
and good men by the efficacy these methods have 
upon them, and from the returns of their prayers, 
and other endeavours,- grow assured that these 


things are true, and answerable to the promises 
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they find registered in Scripture. All this, he said, 
might be fancy. But to this I answered, that as 
it were unreasonable to tell a man that is abroad, 
and knows he is awake, that perhaps he is in a 
dream, and in his bed, and only thinks he is 
abroad, or that as some go about in their sleep, 
so he may be asleep still: so good and religious 
men know, though others may be abused by their 
fancies, that they are under no such deception; 
and find they are neither hot nor enthusiastical, 
but under the power of calm and clear principles. 
All this he said he did not understand, and that it 
was to assert or beg the thing in question, which he 
could not comprehend. 

As for the possibility of revelation, it was a vain 
thing to deny it. For as God gives us the sense of 
seeing material objects by our eyes, and opened: in 
some a capacity of apprehending high and sublime 
things, of which other men seemed utterly inca- 
pable ; so it was a weak assertion that God cannot 
awaken a power in some men’s minds, to appre- 
hend and know some things, in such a manner 
that others are not capable of it. This is not half 
so incredible to us as sight is to a blind man, who 
yet may be convinced there is a strange power of 
seeing that governs men, of which he finds him- 
self deprived. As for the capacity put into such 
men’s hands to deceive the world, we are at the 
same time to consider, that besides. the probity of 
their tempers, it cannot be thought but God can 
so forcibly bind up a man in some things that it 
should not be in his power to deliver them other- 
wise than as he gives him in commission: besides 
the confirmations of miracles are a divine creden- 
tial to warrant such persons in what they deliver to 
the world: which cannot be imagined can be joined 
to a Jie, since this were to put the omnipotence 

of 
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of God, to attest that which no honest man will 
do.—For the business of the fall of man, and 
other things of which we cannot perhaps give our- 
selves a perfect account; we who cannot fathom 
the secrets of the council of God, do very unrea- 
sonably take on us to reject an excellent system 
of good and holy rules, because we cannot satisfy 
ourselves about some difficulties in them. Common 
experience tells us, there is a great disorder in our 
natures, which is not easily rectified : all philosophers 
were sensibleof it, and every man that designs to 
govern himself by reason, feels the struggle between 
it and nature: so that it is plain, there is a lapse of 
the high powers of the soul. 

But why, said he, could not this be rectified, by 
some plain rules given; but men must come and 
shew a-trick to persuade the world they speak to 
them in the name of God? I answered, that reli- 
gion being a design to recover and save mankind, 
was to be so opened as to awaken and work upon 
all sorts of people: and generally men of a simpli- 
city of mind, were those that were the fittest 
objects for God to shew his favour to; therefore 
it was necessary that messengers sent from heaven 
should appear with such alarming evidences, as 
might awaken the world, and prepare them by 
some astonishing signs, to listen to the doctrine 
they were to deliver. Philosophy, that was only 
a matter of fine speculation, had few votaries: and 
as there was no authority in it to bind the world 
to believe its dictates, so they were only received 
by some of nobler and refined natures, who could 
apply themselves to, and delight in such notions. 
But true religion was to be built on a foundation, 
that should carry more weight on it, and to have 
such convictions, as might not only reach those 
who were already disposed to receive them, but 
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rouse up such as without great and sensible exci- 
tation would have otherwise slept on in their ill 
courses. 

Upon this and some such occasions, I told him, 
I saw the ill use he made of his wit, by which he 
slurred the gravest things with a slight dash of his 
fancy: and the pleasure he found in such wanton 
expressions, as calling the doing of miracles, the 
shewing of a trick, did really keep him from exa- 
mining them, with that care which such things 
required. 

For the Old Testament, we are so remote from 
that time, we have so little knowledge of the 
language in which it was writ, have so imperfect an 
account of the history of those ages, know nothing 
of their customs, forms of speech, and the several 
periods they might have, by which they reckoned 
their time, that it is rather a wonder we should 
understand so much of it, than that many passages 
in it should be so dark to us. The chief use it has 
to us Christians, is, that from writings which the 
Jews acknowledge to be divinely inspired, it is mani- 
fest the Messias was promised before the destruction 
of their temple: which being done long ago; and 
these prophecies agreeing to our Saviour, and to no 
other, here is a great “confirmation given to the 
Gospel. But though many things in these books 
could not be understood by us, who live above three 
thousand years after the chief of them were written, 
it is no such extraordinary matter. 

For that of the destruction of the Canaanites by 
the Israelites, it is to be considered, that if God 
had sent a plague among them all, that could not 
have been found fault with. If then God had a 
right to take away their lives, without injustice or 
cruelty, he had a right to appoint others to do it, 
as well as to execute it by a more immediate way : 

and 
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and the taking away people by the sword, is a much 
gentler way of dying, than to be smitten with a 
plague or a famine. And for the children that 
were innocent of their fathers’ faults, God could 
im another state make that up to them. So all the 
difficulty is, why were the Israelites commanded to 
execute a thing of such barbarity? But this will 
not seem so hard, if we consider that this was to be 
no precedent, for future times: since they did not 
do it but upon special warrant and commission 
from heaven, evidenced to all the world by such 
mighty miracles as did plainly shew, that they were 
particularly designed by God to be the executioners 
of his justice. And God by employing them in so 
severe a service, intended to possess them with great 
horror of idolatry, which was punished in so extreme 
a manner. 

For the rites of their religion, we can ill judge 
of them, except we perfectly understood the idola- 
tries round about them; to which we find they 
were much inclined: so they were to be bent by 
‘other rites to an extreme aversion from them: and 
yet by the pomp of many of their ceremonies and 
sacrifices, great indulgences were given to a people 
naturally fond of a visible splendor in religious 
worship. In all which, if we cannot descend to 
such satisfactory answers in every particular, as a 
curious man would desire, it is no wonder. ‘The 
long interval of time, and other accidents, have worn 
out those things which were necessary to give us 
a clearer light into the meaning of them. And 
for the story of the creation, how far some things 
in it may be parabolical, and how far historical, 
has been much disputed: there is nothing in it 
that may not be historically true. For if it be 
acknowledged that spirits can form voices in the air, 
for which we have as good authority as for any 
thing in history; then it is no wonder that Eve 
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being so lately created, might be deceived, and 
think a serpent spake to her when the evil spirit 
framed the voice. 

But in all these things I told him he was in the 
wrong way, when he examined the business of 
religion, by some dark parts of Scripture: therefore 
I desired him to consider the whole contexture of 
the Christian religion, the rules it gives, and the 
methods it prescribes. Nothing can conduce more 
to the peace, order and happiness of the world, 
than to be governed by its rules. Nothing is more 
for the interest of every man in particular. The 
rules of sobriety, temperance and moderation, were 
the best preservers of life, and which was perhaps 
more, of health. Humility, contempt of the va- 
nities of the world, and the being well employed, 
raises a man’s mind to a freedom from the follies 
and temptations that haunted the greatest — part. 
Nothing was so generous and great as to supply 
the necessities of the poor, and to forgive injuries. 
Nothing raised and maintained a man’s reputation 
so much, as to be exactly just, and merciful, kind, - 
charitable, and compassionate. Nothing opened 
the powers of a man’s soul so much as a calm 
temper, a serene mind, free of passion and disorder. 
Nothing made societies, families, and neighbour- 
hoods so happy, as when these rules which the 
Gospel prescribes, took place, of doing as we would 
have others do to us, and loving our neighbours as 
ourselves. 

The Christian worship was also plain and simple; 
suitable to so pure a doctrine. The ceremonies of 
it were few and significant; as the admission to it 
by a washing with water,.and the memorial of our 
Saviour’s death in bread and wine.. The motives in 
it to persuade to this purity, were strong. That 
God sees us, and will judge us for all our actions ; 
that we shall be for ever happy or miserable, as we 
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pass our lives here. The example of our Saviour’s 
life, and the great expressions of his love in dying 
for us, are mighty engagements to obey and imitate 
him. The plain way of expression used by. our 
Saviour and his apostles, shews there was no ar- 
tifice, where there was so much simplicity used: 
there were no secrets kept only among the priests, 
but every thing was open to all Christians.. The 
rewards of holiness are not entirely put over to 
another state, but good men are specially blest 
with peace in their consciences, great joy in the 
confidence they have of the love of God, and of 
seeing him for ever: and often a signal course of 
blessings follows them in their whole lives. But if 
at other times calamities fell on them, these were so 
much mitigated by the patience they were taught, 
and the» inward assistances, with which they were 
furnished, that even those crosses were converted to 
blessings. 

I desired he would lay all these things together, 
and see what he could except to them, to make 
him think this was a contrivance. Interest appears 
in all human contrivances. Our Saviour plainly 
had none. He avoided applause; withdrew bim- 
self from the offers of a crown: he submitted to 
poverty and reproach, and much contradiction in 
bis life, and to a most ignominious and _ painful 
death. His apostles had none neither: they did 
not pretend either to power or wealth; but delivered 
a doctrine that must needs condemn them, if they 
ever made such use of it. They declared their 
commission fully, without reserves till other times; 
they recorded their own weakness: some of them 
wrought with their own hands; and when they 
received the charities of their converts, It was not 
so much to supply thelr own necessitics, as to 
distribute to others. They knew they were to suffer 
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much for giving their testimonies, to what they 
had seen and heard: in which, so many in a thing so 
visible, as Christ’s resurrection and ascension, and the 
effusion of the Holy Ghost, which he had promised, 
could not be deceived: and they gave such public 
confirmations of it, by the wonders they themselves 
wrought, that great multitudes were converted to 
a doctrine, which, besides the opposition it gave to 
lust and passion, was borne down and persecuted for 
three hundred years: and yet its force was such, 
that it not only weathered out all those storms, but 
even grew and spread vastly under them. Pliny 
about threescore years after, found their numbers 
great and their lives innocent: and even Lucian 
amidst all his raillery, gives a high testimony to their 
charity and contempt of life, and the other virtues of 
the Christians; which is likewise more than once 
done by malice itself, Julian the apostate. 

If a man will lay all this in one balance, and 
compare with it the few exceptions brought to it, 
he will soon find how strong the one, and how 
slight the other are. Therefore it was an improper 
way, to begin at some cavils about some passages 
in the New Testament, or the Old, and from thence 
to prepossess one’s mind against the whole. The 
right method had been first to consider the whole 
matter, and from so general a view to descend to 
more particular enquiries: whereas they suffered 
their minds to be forestalled with prejudices, so that 
they never examined the matter impartially. 

To the greatest part of this he seemed to assent ; 
only he excepted to the belief of mysteries in the 
Christian religion, which he thought no man could 
do, since it is not ina man’s power to believe ‘that 
which he cannot comprehend; and of which he 
can have no notion. ‘The believing mysteries, he 
said, made way for all the jugglings of priests; for 
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they getting the people under them in that point, 
set out to them what they pleased ; and giving it a 
hard name, and calling it a mystery, the people 
were tamed, and easily believed it, The restraining 
aman from the use of women, except one in ‘the 
way of marriage, and denying the remedy of di- 
vorce, he thought unreasonable impositions on the 
freedom of mankind: and the business of the 
clergy, and their maintenance, with the belief of 
some authority and power conveyed in their orders, 
looked, as he thought, like a piece of contrivance. 
“ And why,” said he, “ must a man tell me, I 
cannot be saved, unless I believe things against 
my reason, and then that I must pay him for tell- 
ing me of them?” these were all the exceptions 
which at any time I heard from him to Christianity. 
To which I made these answers. 

For mysteries, it is plain there is in every thing 
somewhat that is unaccountable. How animals 
or men are formed in their mothers’ bellies; how 
seeds grow in the earth; how the soul dwells 
in the body, and acts and moves it; how we 
retain the figures of so many words or things 
in our memories, and how we draw them out 
so easily and orderly in our thoughts or dis- 
courses; how sight and hearing were so quick and 
distinct ; how we move, and how bodies were com- 
pounded and united; these things if we follow 
them into all the difficulties, that we may raise 
about them, will appear every whit as unaccount- 
able as any mystery of religion: and a blind or 
deaf man would judge sight or hearing as incre- 
dible, as any mystery may be judged by us: for 
our reason is not equalto them. In the same rank, 
different degrees of age or ‘capacity raise some far 
above others: so that children cannot fathom the 
learning, nor weak persons the counsels of more 
illuminated minds: therefore it was no wonder if 
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we could not understand the divine essence. We 
cannot imagine how two such different natures as 
a soul and a body should so unite together, and 
be mutually affected with one anothér’s concerns ; 
and how the soul has one principle of reason, by 
which it acts intellectually, and another of life by 
which it joins to the body and acts vitally, two 
principles so widely differing both in their nature 
and operation, and yet united in one and the same 
person. There might be as many hard arguments 
brought against the possibility, of these things, 
which yet every one knows to be true, from specu- 
lative notions, as against the mysteries mentioned 
in the Scriptures. As that of the Trinity; that in 
one essence there are three different principles of 
Operation, which, for want of terms fit to express 
them by, we call persons, and are called in Scrip- 
ture the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and that 
the second of these did unite himself in a most 
intimate manner with the human nature of Jesus 
Christ; and that the sufferings he underwent, were 
accepted of God as a sacrifice for our sins, who 
thereupon conferred on him a power of granting 
eternal life to all that submit to the terms on which 
he offers it; and that the matter of which our 
bodies once consisted, which may be as justly called 
the bodies we laid down at our deaths, as these can 
be said to be the bodies which we formerly lived 
in, being refined and made more spiritual, shall be 
reunited to our souls, and become a fit instrument 
for them in a more perfect estate: and that God 
inwardly bends and moves our wills, by such im- 
pressions, as he can make on our bodies and 
minds. These, which are the chief mysteries of 
our religion, are neither so unreasonable, that any 
other objection lies against them, but this, that 
they agree not with our common notions, nor so 
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unaccountable that somewhat like them, cannot 
be assigned in other things, which are believed 
really to be, although the manner of them cannot 
be apprehended : so this ought not to be any just 
objection to the submission of our reason to what 
we cannot so well conceive, provided our belief of 
it be well grounded. There have been too many 
niceties brought indeed, rather to darken than 
explain these: they have been defended by weak 
arguments, and illustrated by similies not always so 
very apt and pertinent: and new subtilties have 
been added, which have rather perplexed than 
cleared them. All this cannot be denied; the 
opposition of heretics anciently, occasioned too 
much curiosity among the Mathers; which the 
school-men have wonderfully advanced of late times: 
but if mysteries were received, rather in the siim- 
plicity in which they are delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, than according to the descantings of fan- 
ciful men upon them, they would not appear much 
more incredible, than some of the common objects 
of sense and perception. And it is a needless fear, 
that if some mysteries are acknowledged, which 
are plainly mentioned in the New Testament, it 
will then be in the power of the priests to add 
more at their pleasure. For it is an absurd in- 
ference from our being bound to assent to some 
truths about the divine essence, of which the man- 
ner is not understood, to argue that therefore in 
an object presented duly to our senses, such as 
bread and wine, we should be bound to believe 
against their testimony, that it is not what our 
senses perceive it to be, but the whole flesh and 
blood of Christ; an entire body being in every 
crumb and drop of it. It is not indeed in a man’s 
power to believe thus against his sense and reason, 
where the object is proportioned to them, and _fitly 
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applied, and the organs are under no indisposition 
or disorder. It is certain that no mystery is to be 
admitted, but upon very clear and express autho- 
rities from Scripture, which could not reasonably 
be understood in any other sense. And though a 
man cannot form an explicit notion of a mystery, 
yet in general he may believe a thing to be, though 
he cannot give himself a particular account of the 
way of it: or rather though he cannot answer 
some objections which lie against it. We know 
we believe many such in human matters, which 
are more within our reach: and it is very unrea- 
sonable to say, we may not do it in ‘divine things, 
which are much more above our apprehensions. 
For the severe restraint of the use of women, it 
is hard to deny that privilege to Jesus Christ as a 
law-giver, to lay such’restraints as all inferior legis- 
lators do; who when they find the liberties their 
subjects take, prove hurtful to them, set such limits, 
and make such regulations as they judge necessary 
and expedient. It cannot be said but the restraint 
of appetite is necessary in some instances: and if 
it is necessary in these, perhaps other restraints are 
no less necessary, to fortify and secure them. For 
if it be acknowledged that men have a property in 
their wives and daughters, so that to defile the: one, 
or corrupt the other, is an unjust and injurious 
thing; it is certain, that except a man carefully 
governs his appetite, he will break through these 
restraints : and therefore our Saviour knowing that 
nothing could so effectually deliver the world from 
the mischief of unrestrained appetite, as such a 
confinement, might very reasonably enjoin it. 
And in all such cases we are to balance the incon- 
veniences on both hands, and where we find they 
are heaviest, we are to acknowledge the equity of 
the law. -On the one hand there is no prejudice, 
but 
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but the restraint of appetite. On the other, are 
the mischiefs of being given up to pleasure, of run- 
ing inordinately into it, of breaking the quiet of 
our own family at home, and of others abroad; 
the engaging into much passion, the doing many 
false and impious things to compass what is de- 
sired, the waste of men’s estates, time, and. health. 
Now let any man judge, whether the prejudices on 
this side, are not greater than that single one of 
the other side, of being denied some pleasure? 
For polygamy, it is but reasonable, since women 
are equally concerned in the laws of marriage, that 
they should be considered as well as men: but in 
a state of polygamy they are under great misery 
and jealousy, and are indeed barbarously used. 
Man being also of a sociable nature, friendship 
and converse were among the primitive intend- 
ments of marriage; in which, as far as the man 
may excel the wife in greatness of mind, and height 
of knowledge, the wife someway makes that up 
with her affection and tender care: so that from 
both happily mixed, there arises a harmony, which 
is to virtuous minds one of the greatest joys of life. 
But all this is gone in a state of polygamy, which 
Occasions perpetual jarrings and jealousies: and 
the variety does but engage men to a freer range 
of pleasure, which is not to be put in the balance 
with the far greater mischiefs that must follow the 
other course. So that it is plain, our Saviour con- 
sidered the nature of man, what it could bear, and 
what was fit for it, when he so restrained us in 
these our liberties. And for divorce, a power to 
break that bond would too much encourage mar- 
ried persons in the little quarrellings that may rise 
between them, if it were in their power to depart 
one from another. For when they know that can- 
not be, and that they must live and die together, 
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it does naturally incline them to lay down their 
resentments, and to.endeavour to live: as well toge- 
ther as they can, So the law of the Gospel being 
a law of love, designed to engage Christians to 
mutual love; it was fit that all such provisions 
should be made, as might advance and maintain 
it; and all such liberties be taken away, as are apt 
to enkindle or foment strife. This might fall in 
some instances to be uneasy and hard enough; but 
laws consider what falls out most commonly, and 
cannot provide for all particular cases. The best’ 
laws are in some instances very great grievances. 
But the advantages being balanced with the incon- 
veniences, measures are to be taken accordingly. 
Upon this whole matter I said, that pleasure stood 
in opposition to other considerations of great 
weight, and so the decision was easy. And _ since 
our Saviour offers us so great rewards, it is but 
reasonable he have a privilege of loading these 
promises with such conditions, as are not in 
themselves grateful to our natural inclinations : for all 
that propose high rewards, have thereby a right to 
exact difficult performances. 

To this he said, we are sure the terms are diffi- 
cult, but are not so sure of the rewards. Upon 
this I told him, that we have the same assurance 
of the rewards, that we have of the other parts of 
Christian religion. We have the promises of God 
made to us by Christ, confirmed by many miracles : 
we have the earnests of these, in the quiet and 
peace which follows a good conscience: and in the 
resurrection of him from the dead, who hath pro- 
mised to raise us up: so that the reward is  suffici- 
ently assured to us.. And there is. no reason it 
should be given to us, before the conditions are 
performed, on which the promises are made. It 
is but reasonable that we should trust God and do 
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our duty, 7 hopes of that eternal life, which God, 
who cannot lie, hath promised. ‘The difficulties are 
not so great, as those which sometimes the com- 
monest concerns of life bring upon us. ~The learn- 
ing some trades or sciences, the governing our 
health and affairs, bring us often under as great 
straights. So that it ought to be no just prejudice, 
that there are some things in religion that are un- 
easy, since this is rather*the effect of our corrupt 
natures, which are further depraved by vicious 
habits, and can hardly turn to any new course of 
life, without some pain; than of the dictates of 
Christianity, which are in themselves just and rea- 
sonable, and will be easy to us when renewed, and 
in a good measure restored to our primitive in- 
tegrity. 

As for the exceptions he had to the maintenance 
of the clergy, and the authority to which they pre- 
tended ; if they stretched their designs too far, the 
Gospel did plainly reprove them for it: so that it 
was very suitable to that church which was so 
grossly faulty this way, to take the Scriptures out 
of the hands of the people, since they do so mani- 
festly disclaim all such practices. The priests of 
the true Christion religion have no secrets among 
them, which the world must not know; but are 
only an order of men dedicated to God, to attend 
on sacred things, who ought to be holy in a more 
peculiar manner, since they are to handle the things 
of God. It was necessary that such persons should 
have a due esteem paid them, and a fit mainte- 
nance appointed for them}; that so they might be 
preserved from the contempt that follows poverty, 
and the distractions which the providing against it 
might otherways involve them in. And as in the order 
of the world, it was necessary for the support of 
magistracy and government, and for preserving its 
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esteem, that some state be used (though it is a 
happiness when great men have philosophical minds, 
to despise the pageantry of it,) so the plentiful 
supply of the clergy, if well used and applied 
by them, will certainly turn to the advantage of 
religion. And if some men, either through ambi- 
tion or covetousness, used indirect means, or ser- 
vile compliances, to aspire to such dignities, and 
being possessed of them, ‘applied their wealth either 
to luxury or vain pomp, or made great fortunes 
out of it for their families; these were personal 
failings in which the doctrine of Christ was not 
concerned. 

He upon that told me plainly, there was nothing 
that gave him, and many others, a more secret en- 
couragement in their ill ways, than that those who 
pretended to believe, lived so that they could not 
be thought to be in earnest, when they said it. 
For he was sure religion was either a mere contri- 
vance, or the most important thing that could be: 
so that if he once believed, he would set himself in 
great earnest to live suitably to it. The aspirings 
that he had observed at court, of some of the clergy, 
with the servile ways they took to attain to prefer- 
ment, and the animosities among those of several 
parties, about trifles, made him often think they 
suspected the things were not true, which in their 
sermons and discourses they so earnestly recom- | 
mended. Of this he had gathered many instances. 
I knew some of them were mistakes and calum- 
nies; yet I could not deny but something of them 
might be too true: and I publish this the more 
freely, to put all that pretend to religion, ‘chiefly 
those that are dedicated to holy functions, in mind 
of the great obligation that lies on them to live 
suitably to their profession: since otherwise a great 
deal of the irreligion and atheism that is among us, 
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may too justly be charged on them: for wicked 
men are delighted out of measure when they discover 
ill things in them, and conclude from thence not 
only that they are hypocrites, but that religion itself 
is a cheat. 

But I said to him upon this head, that though 
no good man could continue in the practice of any 
known sin, yet such might, by the violence or sur- 
prise of a temptation, to which they are liable as 
much as others, be of a sudden overcome to do an 
ill thing, to their great grief all their life after. 
And then it was a very unjust inference, upon some 
few failings, to conclude that such men do not 
believe themselves. But how bad soever many are, 
it cannot be denied but there are also many both 
of the clergy and laity, who give great and real 
demonstrations of the power religion has over 
them; in their contempt of the world, the strict- 
ness of their lives, their readiness to forgive injuries, 
to relieve the poor, and to do good on all occasions: 
and yet even these may have their failings, either 
in such things wherein their constitutions are 
weak, or their temptations strong and sudden: and 
in all such cases we are to judge of men, rather 
by the course of their lives, than by the errors, that 
they through infirmity or surprise may have slipped 
into. 

These were the chief heads we discoursed on; 
and as far as I can remember, I have faithfully 
repeated the substance of our arguments. I have 
not concealed the strongest things he said to me; 
but though I have not enlarged on all the excur- 
sions of his wit in setting them off, yet I have given 
them their full strength, as he expressed them ; 
and as far as I could “recollect, have used his own 
words: so that I am afraid some may censure me 
for setting down these things so largely, which 
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impious men may make an ill use of, and gather 
together to encourage and defend themselves in their 
vices. But if they will compare them with the 
answers made to them, and the sense that so great 
and refined a wit had of them afterwards, I hope 
they may, through the blessing of God, be not 
altogether ineffectual. 

The issue of all our discourses was. this: he told 
me, he saw vice and impiety were as contrary’ to 
human society, as wild beasts let loose would be; 
and therefore he firmly resolved to change the 
whole method of his life; to become strictly just 
and true, to be chaste and temperate, to forbear 
swearing and irreligious discourse, to worship and 
pray to his Maker: and that though he was not 
arrived at a full persuasion of Christianity, he would 
never employ his wit more to run it down, or to 
corrupt others. Of which I have since a further 
assurance, from a person of quality, who conversed 
much with him, the last year of his life; to whom 
he would often say, “ that he was happy, if he did 
believe, and that he would never endeavour to draw 
him from it.” 

To all this I answered, that a virtuous life would 
be very uneasy to him, unless vicious inclinations 
were removed: it would otherwise be a perpetual 
constraint. Nor could it be effected without an 
inward principle to change him: and that was 
only to be had by applying himself to God for it 
in frequent and earnest prayers: and I was sure if 
his mind were once cleared of these disorders, and 
cured of those distempers, which vice brought on 
it, so great an understanding would soon see through 
all those flights of wit, that do feed atheism and 
irreligion; which have a false glittering in them, 
that dazzles some weak-sighted minds, who have 
not capacity enough to penetrate further than the 
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surfaces of things; and so they stick in these toils, 
which the strength of his mind would soon break 
through, if it were once freed from those things that 
depressed and darkened it. 

At this pass he was when he went from London, 
about the beginning of April. He had not been 
long in the country when he thought he was so 
well, that being to go to his estate in Somerset- 
shire, he rode thither post. This heat and violent 
motion did so inflame an ulcer, that was in_ his 
bladder, that it raised a very great pain in those 
parts: yet he with much difficulty came back* by 
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* Came back.} The following narrative, which will in some 
degree suoply the deficiencies in this part of the relation, is 
transcribed from the Sermon preached at the earl’s funeral, by 
Robert Parsons, M. A. chaplain to the right hon. Anne countess 
of Rochester : 

“ Upon my first visit to him (May 26, just at his return 
from his journey out of the west) he most gladly received me, 
shewed me extraordinary respects upon the score of mine office, 
thanked God who bad in mercy and good providence sent me 
to him who so much needed my prayers and counsels, and ac- 
knowledyed how unwortlly heretofore he had treated that order 
of men, reproaching them that they were proud, and prophesied 
only fur rewards; but now he had learned how to value them ; 
that he esteemed them the servants of the most high God, who 
were to shew to him the way to everlasting life : 

“ At the same time [ found him labouring under strange 
trouble and conflicts of mind, his spirit wounded, and his con- 
science full of terrozs. Upon his journey, he told me, he had 
been arguing with greater vigour against God and religion than 
ever he had done in his life- time before, and that he was 
resolved to run them down with all the arguments and spite in 
the world; but, like the great convert, St. Paul, he found it bard 
to kick against the pricks; for God, at that time, had so struck 
his heart by his immediate hand, that presently he argued as 
strongly for God and virtue as before he had done against it ; 
that God strangely opened his heart, creating in his mind most 
awful and tremendous thoughts and ideas of the Divine Ma- 
jesty, with a delightful contemplation of the divine nature and 
attributes, and of the loveliness of religion and virtue. “ I 


never,” said he, “ was advanced thus far towards happiness in 
my 
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coach to the lodge at Woodstock Park. He was 
then wounded both in body and mind. He under- 
. stood 


my life before; though, upon the commission of some sins 
extraordinary, | have had some checks and warnings consider- 
able from within, but still struggled with them, and so wore them 
off again, The most observable that I remember was this: one 
day, at an atheistical meeting at a person of quality’s, I under- 
took to manage the cause, and was the principal disputant 
against God and piety, and for my performances received the 
applause of the whole company; upon which my mind was 
terribly struck, and I immediately replied thus to myself:— 
Good God! that aman that walks upright, that sees the wonderful 
works of God, and has the use of his senses and reason, should use 
them to the defying of has Creatur! but, though this was a good 
beginning towards my conversion, to find my conscience touched 
for my sins, yet it went off again; nay, all my life long, I 
had a secret value and reverence for an honest man, and loved 
morality in others; but I had formed an odd scheme of religion 
to myself, which would solve all that God or conscience might 
force upon me; yet I was not ever well reconciled to the busi- 
ness of Christianity, nor had that reverence for the Gospel of 
Christ as I ought to have.” Which estate of mind continued 
till the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah was read to him, (wherein 
there is a lively description of the sufferings of our Saviour, and 
the benefits thereof,) and some other portions of Scripture; by 
the power and efficacy of which word, assisted by his Holy 
Spirit, God so wrought upon his heart, that he declared that 
the mysteries of the passion appeared as clear and plain to him 
as ever any thing did that was represented in a glass; so that 
that joy and’ admiration, which possessed his soul upon the 
reading of God’s word to him, was remarkable to all about 
him; and he had so much delight in his testimonies, that, in 
my absence, he begged his mother and lady to read the same to 
him frequently, and was unsatisfied (notwithstanding his great 
pain and weakness) till he had learned the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah without book, 

At the same time, discoursing of his manner of life from his 
youth up, and which all men knew was too much devoted to 
the service of sin, and that. the lusts of the flesh, of the eye, 
and the pride of life, had captivated him; he was very large 
and particular in his acknowledgments about it, more ready to 
accuse himself than I or any one else can be; publicly erying 
out, “ O blessed God, can such a horrid creature as [ am be 
accepted by thee, who has denied thy being, and contemned thy 

power ?” 
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stood physic and his own constitution and distem- 
per so well, that he concluded he could hardly 
recover : 


power?” Asking often, ‘‘ Can there be mercy and pardon for 
me? Will God own such a wretch as I?” and in the middle of 
bis sickness said, “* Shall the unspeakable joys of heaven be 
conferred on me? O mighty Saviour! never, but through thine 
infinite love and satisfaction! O never, but by the purchase of 
thy blood!” adding, that with all abhorrency he did reflect 
upon his former life; that sincerely, and from his heart, he 
did repent of all that folly and madness which he had com- 
mitted, 

Indeed, he had a true and lively sense of God’s great mercy 
to him, in striking his hard heart, and laying his conscience 
open, which hitherto was deaf to all God’s calls and methods : 
saying, if that God, who died for great as well as less sinners, 
did not speedily apply his infinite merits to his poor soul, his 
wound was such as no man could conceive or bear; crying 
out, that he was the vilest wretch and dog that the sun shined 
upon or the earth bore; that he now saw his error, in not living 
up to that reason which God endued him with, and which he 
unworthily vilified and contemned ; wished he had been a stary- 
ing leper crawling in a ditch, that he had been a link-boy or a 
beggar, or for his whole life confined to a dungeon, rather than 
thus to have sinned against God. 

How remarkable was his faith, in a hearty embracing and 
devout confession of all the articles of our Christian religion, 
and all the divine mysteries of the Gospel! saying, that that 
absurd and foolish philosophy, which the world so much ad- 
mired, propagated by the late Mr. Hobbes and others, had 
undone him and many more of the best parts in the nation; who, 
without God's great mercy to them, may never, I believe, attain 
to such a repentance. 

I must not omit to mention his faithful adherence to, and 
casting himself entirely upon, the mercies of Jesus Christ, and 
the free grace of God, declared to repenting sinners through 
him; with a thankful remembrance of his life, death, and re- 
surrection ; begging God to strengthen his faith, and often cry- 
ing out, “ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” __ 

His mighty love and esteem of the holy Scriptures, his reso- 
lutions to read them frequently and meditate upon them, if God 
should spare him, having already tasted the good word; for, it 
having spoken to his heart, he acknowledged all the seeming 
absurdities and contradictions thereof, fancied by men of corrupt 


and reprobate judgments, were vanished, dnd the exsallevey, 
an 
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recover: for the ulcer broke, and vast quantities of 
purulent matter passed with his urine. But now 
the 


and beauty appeared, being come to receive the truth in the 
love of it: 

His extraordinary fervent devotions, in his fccephels prayers 
of his own, most excellent and correct ; amongst the rest, for 
the king, in such a manner as became a dutiful subject and a 
truly grateful servant; for the church and nation; for some 
particular relations, and then for all men; his calling frequently 
upon me at all hours to pray with him or read the Scriptures to 
him; and, toward the end of his sickness, he would heartily de- 
sire God to pardon his infirmities, if he should not be so wakeful 
and.intent through the whole duty as he wished to be; and that, 
though the flesh was weak, yet the apis was willing, and he 
hoped God would accept that: 

His continual invocation of God’s grace and Holy Spirit, to 
sustain him, to keep him from all evil thoughts, from all temp- 
tations and diabclical suggestions, and every thing which might 
be prejudicial to that religious temper of mind which God-had 
now so happily endued him withal; crying out, one night espe- 
cially, how terribly the tempter did assault him, by casting upon 
him lewd and wicked imaginations! “ but I thank God,” said he, 
“ J abhor them ali; by the power of his grace, which I am sure 
is sufficient fur me, I have overcome them; it is the malice of 
the devil, because I am rescued from him ; ‘and the goodness of 
God, that frees me from all my spiritual enemies: 

His great joy at his lady’s conversion from Popery to the 
Church of England, (being, as he termed it, a faction supported 
only by fraud and cruelty,) which was by her done with deli- 
beration and mature judgment; the dark mists of which have 
for some months before been breaking away, but now cleared 
by her receiving the blessed Sacrament with her dying husband,’ 
at the receiving of which no man could express more joy and 
devotion than he did; and, having handled the word of life, and 
seen the salvation of God, in the preparation of his mind, he was 
now ready to depart in peace: 

His hearty concern for the pious education of his children, 
wishing that his son might never be a wit, that is, (as he him- 
self explained it,) one of these wretched creatures who pride. 
themselves in abusing God and religion, denying his being or 
his providence; but that he might become an honest and reli- 
gious man, which could only be the support and blessing of his 
family; complaining what a vicious and naughty world they 
were brought into, and that no fortunes or honours were com- 

parable 
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the hand of God touched him, and as he told me, 
it was not only a general dark melancholy over his 
mind, 


parable to the love and favour of God to them, in whose name 
he blessed them, prayed for them, and committed them to his 
protection : 

His strict charge to those persons, in whose cistody his 
papers were, to burn all his profane and lewd writings, as being 
only - fit to promote vice and immorality, by which he had so 
highly offended God and shamed and blasphemed that holy reli- 
gion into which he had been baptized: and all his obscene and 
filthy pictures, which were so notoriously scandalous : 

His readiness to make restitution, to the utmost of his power, 
to all persons whom he had injured; and, for those whom he 
could not make a compensation to, he prayed for God’s and their 
pardons. His remarkable justice in taking all possible care fur 
the payment of his debts, which before he confessed he had not 
so fairly and effectually done : 

His readiness to forgive all injuries done against him; some, 
more particularly mentioned, which were great and provoking ; 
hay, annexing thereto all the assurance of a future friendship, and 

hoping he should be as freely forgiven at the hand of God. 

How tender and concerned was he for his servants about him 
in his extremities, (manifested by the beneficence of his will to 
them,) pitying their troubles in watching with him and attending 
him, treating them with candour and kindness, as if they had 
been his intimates ! 

How hearty were his endeavours to be serviceable to those 
about him, exhorting them to the fear and love of God, and to 
make a good use of his forbearance and long-suffering to sinners, 
which should lead them to repentance! And hereT must not pass 
by his pious and most passionate exclamation to a gentleman of 
some character, who came to visit him upon his death-bed ; 
“O remember that you contemn God no more! he is an 
avenging God, and will visit you for your sins; he will, in 
mercy, I hope, touch your conscience, sooner or later, as he 
has done mine, You and I have been friends and sinners toge- 
ther a great while, therefore I am the more free with you. We. 
have been all mistaken in our conceits and opinions, our per- 
suasions have been false and groundless; therefore God grant 
you repentance.” And seeing him the next day again, he said to 
him, ‘“ Perhaps you were disobliged by my plainness to you yes- 
terday; I spake the words of truth and soberness to you, and” 
(striking his hand upon his breast, said,) “I hope God will 
touch your heart.” 

Likewise 
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mind, such as he had formerly felt; but a most 


penetrating cutting sorrow. So that though in his 
body 


Likewise his commands to me, to preach abroad, and to let 
all men know (if they knew it not already) how severely God 
had disciplined him for his sins by his afflicting hand; that his 
sufferings were most just though he had laid ten thousand times 
more upon him; how he had laid one stripe upon another be- 
cause of his grievous provocations, till he had brought him 
home to himself; that, in his former visitations he had not that 
blessed effect he was now sensible of. He had formerly some 
loose thoughts and slight resolutions of reforming, and designed 
to be better, because even the present consequences of sin were 
still pestering him, and were so troublesome and inconvenient to 
him: but that now he had other sentiments of things, and acted 
upon other principles : 

His willingness to die, if it pleased God, resigning himself 
always to the divine disposal ; but, if God should spare him yet 
a longer time here, he hoped to bring glory to the name of God 
in the whole course of his life, and particularly by his endea- 
vours to convince others, and to assure them of the danger of 
their condition, if they continued impenitent, and how graci- 
ously God had dealt with him: 

His great sense of his obligations to those excellent men, the 
right reverend my lord bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Marshall, for 
their charitable and frequent visits to him, and prayers with 
him; and Dr. Burnett, who came on purpose from London to 
see him, who were all very serviceable to his repentance : 

His extraordinary duty and reverence to his mother, with all 
the grateful respects to her imaginable, and kindness to his 
good lady, beyond expression, (which may well enhance such 
a loss to them,) and to his children, obliging them, with all 
the endearments that a good husband or a tender father could 
bestow. 

To conclude these remarks, I shall only read to you his 
dying remonstrance, sufficiently attested and signed by his own 
hand, as his truest sense, (which [ hope may be useful for that 
good end he designed it,) in manner and form following : 


“¢ For the benefit of all those whom I may have drawn into 
sin by my example and encouragement, I leave to the world 
this my last declaration, which I deliver in the presence of the 
great God, who knows the secrets of all hearts, and before whom 
I am now appearing to be judged; ' 

* That, 
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body he suffered extreme pain, for some weeks, 
yet the agonies of his mind sometimes swallowed 


ny 


‘* That from the bottom of my soul, I detest and abhor the 
whole course of my former wicked life ; that I think I can never 
sufficiently admire the goodness of God, who has given me a 
true sense of my pernicious opinions and vile practices, by 
which I have hitherto lived without hope and without God in 
the world; have been an open enemy to Jesus Christ, doing 
the utmost despite to the Holy Spirit of Grace. And that the 
greatest testimony of my charity to such is, to warn them, 
in the name of God, and, as they regard the welfare of their 
immortal souls, no more to deny his being, or his providence, 
or despise his goodness; no more to make a mock of sin, or 
contemn the pure and excellent religion of my ever blessed 
Redeemer, through whose merits alone, I, one of the greatest 
sinners, do yet hope for mercy and forgiveness. Amen.” 


Declared and signed in the presence of 


ANNE RoOcHESTER. 
Ropert PaRsons. 


“7, ROCHESTER.” 
June 19, 1680. 


And now I cannot but mention, with joy and admiration, 
that steady temper of mind which he enjoyed through the whole 
course of his sickness and repentance; which must proceed, 
not from a hurry and perturbation of mind or body, arising 
from the fear of death or dread of hell only, but from an 
ingenuous love to God, and an uniform regard to virtue, (suitable 
to that solemn declaration of his, “ I would not commit the 
least sin to gain a kingdom,”) with all possible symptoms of a 
lasting perseverance in it, if God should have restored him. 'To 
which may be added, his comfortable persuasions of God’s 
accepting him to his mercy, saying, three or four days before 
his death, “I shall die, but oh, what unspeakable giories do 
I see! what joys, beyond thought or expression, am I sensible 
of! I am assured of God’s mercy to me through Jesus Christ. 
Oh how I long to die, and be with my Saviour!” 

The time of his sickness and repentance was just nine weeks ; 
in all which time he was so much master of his reason, and had 
so clear an understanding, (saving thirty hours, about the middle 
of it, in which he was delirious,) that he had never dictated or 
spoke more composed in his life: and therefore, if any shall 

continue 
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up the sense of what he felt in his body. He told 
me, and gave it me in charge, to tell it to one for 
whom he was much concerned, that though there 
were nothing to come after this life, yet all the 
pleasures he had ever known in sin, were not worth 
that torture he had felt in his mind He con- 
sidered he had not only neglected and dishonoured, 
but had openly defied his Maker, and had drawn 
many others into the like impieties: so that he 
looked on himself as one that was in great danger 
of being damned. He then set himself wholly to 
turn to God unfeignedly, and to do all that was 
possible in that little remainder of his life which 
was before him, to redeem those great portions of 
it, that he had formerly so ill employed. The 
minister that attended constantly on him, was that 
good and worthy man Mr. Parsons, his mother’s 
chaplain, who hath since his death preached ac- 
cording to the directions he received from him, 
his funeral sermon: in which there are. so many 
remarkable passages, that I shall refer my reader 
to them, and will repeat none of them here, that 
I may not thereby lessen his desire to edity hinself 
by that excellent discourse, which has given so 
great and so general a satisfaction to all good and 
judicious readers. I shall speak cursorily of every 
thing, but that which I had. immediately from 
himself. 


continue tu say his piety was the effect of madness or vapours, 
let me tell them, it is highly disingenuous, and that the asser- 
tion is as silly as it is wicked. And, moreover, that the force 
of what I have delivered may be not evaded by wicked men, 
who are resolved to harden their hearts, maugre all convictions, 
by saying, this was done in a corner; I appeal, for the truth 
thereof, to all sorts of persons who, in considerable numbers, 
visited and attended him, and mcre particularly to those emi- 
nent physicians who were near him, and conversant with him in 
the whole course of his tedious sickness; and who, if any, are 
competent judges of a phrensy or delirium. 

He 
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He was visited every week of his sickness by his 
diocesan, that truly primitive prelate, the lord bishop 
of Oxford; who though he lived six miles from him, 
yet looked on this as so important a piece of his 
pastoral care, that he went often to him; and treated 
him with that decent plainness and freedom which is 
so natural to him; and took care also that he might 
not on terms more easy than safe, be at peace with 
himself. Dr. Marshal, the learned and worthy rector 
of Lincoln College in Oxford, being the minister of 
the parish, was also frequently with him: and by 
these helps he was so directed and supported, that 
he might not on the one hand satisfy himself with 
too superficial a repentance, nor on the other hand 
be out of measure oppressed with a sorrow without 
hope. 

As soon as I heard he was ill, but yet in such a 
condition that I might write to him, I wrote a letter 
to the best purpose I could. He ordered one that 
was then with him, to assure me it was very welcome 
to him: but not satisfied with that, he sent me an 
answer, which, as the countess of Rochester, his 
mother, told me, he dictated every word, and then 
signed it. I was once unwilling to have published it, 
because of a compliment in it to myself, far above 
my merit, and not very well suiting with his condition. 
But the sense he expresses in it of the change then 
wrought on him, hath upon second thoughts pre- 
vailed with me to publish it, leaving out what 
concerns myself. 


Woodstock Park, 
June 25, 1080, Oxfordshire. 


My most honoured Dr. Burnet, 


My spirits and body decay so equally together, 
ths I shall write you a letter as weak as I ain in 
person. 
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person. I begin to value churchmen above all men 
in the world, &c. If God be yet pleased to spare 
me longer in this world, I hope in your conversation 
to be exalted to that degree of piety, that the world 
may see how much I abhor what I so long loved, 
and how much [ glory in repentance, and in God’s 
service. estow your prayers upon me, that God 
would spare me (if it be his good will) to shew a true 
repentance and amendment of life for the time to 
come: or else if the Lord pleaseth to put an end to 
my worldly being now, that he would mercifully 
accept of my death-bed repentance, and perform 
that promise that he hath been pleased to make, ¢hat 
at what time soever a sinner doth repent, he would 
receive him. Put up these prayers, most dear doctor, 
to Almighty God for your most obedient and lan- 


uishing servant 
8 5 : RocHEsTER. 


He told me when I saw him, that he hoped 

T would come to him upon that general insinuation 
of the desire he had of my company: and he was 
loth to write more plainly, not knowing whether 
I could easily spare so much time. I told him, that 
on the other hand, I looked on it as a presumption 
to come so far, when he was in such excellent hands; 
and though perhaps the freedom formerly between 
us, might have excused it with those to whom it was 
known; yet it might have the appearance of so 
much vanity, to such as were strangers to it; so that 
till I received his letter, I did not think it convenient 
to come to him. And then not hearing that there 
was any danger of a sudden change, I delayed 
going to him till the 20th of July. At my coming 
to his house an accident fell out not worth men- 
tioning, but that some have made a story of it. 
His servant being a Frenchman, carried up my name 
wrong, 
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wrong, so that he mistook it for another, who had 
sent to him, that he would undertake his cure; 
and he being resolved not to meddle with him, did 
not care to see him. This mistake lasted some 
hours, with which I was the better contented, be- 
cause he was not then in such a condition, that my 
being about him could have been of any use to 
him; for that night was like to have been his last. 
He had a convulsion fit, and raved; but opiates 
being given him, after some hours rest, his raving 
left him so entirely, that it never again returned to 
him. 

I cannot easily express the transport he was in, 
when he awoke and saw me by him. He brake 
out in the tenderest expressions concerning my 
kindness in coming so far to see such an one, using 
terms of great abhorrence concerning himself, 
which I forbear to relate. He told me, as his 
strength served him at several snatches, (for he 
was then so low, that he could not hold up dis- 
course long at once,) what sense he had of his past 
life; what sad apprehension for having so offended 
his Maker, and dishonoured his Redeemer: what 
horrors he had gone through, and how much his 
mind was turned to call on God, and on his crucified 
Saviour: so that he hoped he should obtain mercy, 
for he beheved he had sincerely repented; and had 
now a calm in his mind after that storm that he 
had been in for some weeks. He had strong 
apprehensions and persuasions of his admittance to 
heaven: of which he spake once not without some 
extraordinary emotion. It was indeed the only 
time that he spake with any great warmth to me: 
for his spirits were then low, and so far spent, that 
though those about him told me, he bad expressed 
formerly great fervour in his devotions ; yet nature 
was so much sunk, that these were in a great 

measure 
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measure fallen off. But he made me pray often 
with him; and spoke of his conversion to God as 
a thing now grown up in him to a settled and calm 
serenity. He was very anxious to know my opi- 
nion of a death-bed repentance. I told him, that 
before I gave any resolution in that, it would be 
convenient ‘that I should be acquainted more par- 
ticularly with the circumstances and progress of his 
repentance. 

Upon this he satisfied me in many cused 
He said, he was now persuaded both of the truth 
of Christianity, and of the power of inward grace, 
of which he gave me this strange account. He 
said, Mr. Parsons, in order to his conviction, read 
to him the 53d chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
and compared that with the history of our Saviour’s 
passion, that he might there see a prophecy con- 
cerning it, written many ages before it was done; 
which the Jews that blasphemed Jesus Christ still 
kept in their hands, as a book divinely inspired. 
He said to me, “ that as he heard it read, he felt 
an inward force upon him, which did so enlighten 
his mind, and convince him, that he could resist it 
no longer: for the words had an authority which 
did shoot like rays or beams in his mind; so that 
he was not only convinced by the reasonings he 
had about it, which satisfied his understanding, 
but by a power which did so effectually constrain 
him, that he did ever after as firmly believe in his 
Saviour, as if he had seen him in the clouds.” He 
had made it be read so often to him, that he had 
got it by heart; and went through a great part of 
it in discourse with me, with a sort of heavenly 
pleasure, giving me his reflections on it. - Some 
few I remember: Who hath believed our report ? 
(ver. 1.) Here, he said, was foretold the oppo- 
sition the Gospel was to meet with from such 

wretches 
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wretches as he was.. He hath no form: nor come- 
liness, and when we shall see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him, (ver. 2.) On this he 
said, the meanness of his appearance and person 
has made vain and foolish people disparage him, 
because he came not in such a fool’s coat as they 
delight in. What he said on the other parts I do 
not well remember: and indeed I was so affected 
with what he said then to me, that the general 
transport I was under during the whole discourse, 
made me less capable to remember these particulars, 
as I wish I had done. 

He told me, that he had thereupon received the 
Sacrament with great satisfaction, and that was. in- 
creased by the pleasure he had in his lady's receiv- 
ing it with him; who had been for Some years mis- 
led in the communion of the Church of Rome, and 
he himself had been not a little instrumental ia 
procuring it, as he freely acknowledged. So that 
it was one of the joyfullest things that befel him in 
his sickness, that he had seen that mischief removed, 
in which he had so great a hand: and during his 
whole sickness, he expressed so much tenderness and 
true kindness to his lady, that as it easily defaced the 
remembrance of every thing wherein he had been in 
fault formerly, so it drew from ber the most pas- 
sionate care and concern for him that was possible : 
which indeed deserves a higher character than is 
decent to give of a person yet alive. But I’shall. 
contine my discourse to the dead. | 

He told me, he had overcome all his resentments 
to all the world ; so that he bore ill will to no per- 
son, nor hated any upon personal accounts, . He 
had given a true state of his debts, and had ordered 
to pay them all, as far.as his estate that was not: 
settled, could go: and was confident that if all that 
was owing to him were paid to his executors, bis 

VOL. V1. Hu creditors 
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creditors would be all satisfied. He said, he found 
his mind now possessed with another sense ? of things, 
than ever he had formerly. He did not repine 
under all his pain; and in one of the sharpest fits 
he was under while I was with him, he said, he did 
willingly submit; and looking up to heaven, said, 
“‘ God’s holv will be done. ‘I bless him for all he 
does to me.” He professed he was contented either 
to die or live, as should please God. And though 
it was a foolish thing for a man to pretend to choose, 
whether he would die or live, yet he wished rather 
to die. He knew he could never be so well, that 
life should be comfortable to him. He was con- 
fident he should be happy if he died, but he feared 
if he lived he might relapse. And then said he to 
me, “in what a ‘condition shall I be, if I relapse 
after all this? But,” he said, ‘he trusted in the 
grace and goodness of God, and was resolved to 
avoid all those temptations, that course of life, and 
company, that was likely to insnare him: and he 
desired to live on no other account, but that he 
might, by the change of his manners, some way 
take off the high scandal bis former behaviour had 
given.” All these things at several times I had 


* Another sense.| | Dr. Birch, in his Life of Archbishop 
Tillotson, (p. 73, note) speaking of this narrative, says: “‘ The 
credit of the doctor’s book, and the sincerity of the earl’s re- 
pentance, would be fully established, if they wanted any addi- 
tional evidence, by the publication of five letters, still extant, 
of his mother Anne, countess dowager of Rochester, and sister 
of sir Walter St. John, of Battersea, bart. to that gentleman’s 
lady, Johanna, daughter of the lord chief justice, St. John. 
These letters were written during her son’s last illness ; and 
shew him to have been, during the course of it, fully possessed 
of ‘bis understanding. One particular in them deserves to be men- 
tioned here, that when one of the earl’s physicians thinking to 
please him, told him, that the king drank his health some days 
before, he looked earnestly upon him, and said never a word, 
but turned his face from him.” ; 


from 
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from him, besides some messages which very well 
became a dying penitent to some of his former 
friends, and a charge to publish any thing concerning 
him, that might be a mean to reclaim others ; praying 
God, that as his life had done much burt, so his 
death might do some good. 

Having understood all these things from him, 
and being pressed to give him my opinion plainly 
about his eternal state; I told him, that though the 
promises of the Gospel did all depend upon a real 
change of heart and life, as the indispensable con- 
dition upon which they were made; and that it 
was scarce possible to know certainly whether our 
hearts are changed, unless it appeared in our lives ; 
and the repentance of most dying men, being like 
the howlinys of condemned prisoners "for pardon, 
which flowed from no. sense of their crimes, but 
from the horror of approaching death ; there was 
little reason to encourage any: to hope much from 
sueh sorrowing; yet certainly if the mind of a sin- 
ner, even on a death-bed, be truly renewed and 
turned to God, so great is his mercy, that he will 
receive him, even in that extremity. He said, he 
was sure his mind was entirely turned, and though 
horror had given him his first awaking, yet that 
was now grown up into a settled faith and conver- 
sion. 

There is but one prejudice lies against all this, 
to defeat the good ends of Divine Providence by it 
upon others, as’ well as on himself; and that is, 
that it was a part of his disease, and that the low- 
ness of his spirits made such an alteration in him, 
that he was uot what he had formerly been: and 
this some have carried so far as to say, that he 
died mad. ‘These reports are raised by those who 
are unwilling that the last thoughts or words of a 
person, every way so extraordinary, should have 

HH 2 any 
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any effeet either on themselves or others: and it 
is to be feared that some may have so far seared 
their consciences, and exceeded the common mea- 
sures of sin and infidelity, that neither this testi- 
mony, nor one coming from the dead, would sig- 
nify much towards their conviction. That this 
lord was either mad or stupid, is a thing so noto- 
riously untrue, that it is the greatest impudence for 
any that were about him, to report it; and a very 
unreasonable’ credulity in others to believe it. All 
the while I was with him, after he had slept out 
the disorders of the fit he was in the first night, he 
was not only without ravings, but had a clearness 
in his thoughts, in his memory, in his reflections 
on things and persons, far beyond what I ever saw 
in a person so low in his strength. He was not 
able to hold out long in discourse, for his spirits 
failed: but once for half an hour, and often for a 
quarter of an hour, after he awakened, he had a 
vivacity in his discourse that was extraordinary, 
and in all things like himself. He called often for 
his children, his son, the now earl of Rochester, 
and his three daughters, and spake to them with a 
sense and feeling that cannot be expressed in writ- 
ing. He called me once to look on them all, and 
said, “ see how good God has been to me, in giv- 
ing me so many blessings; and I have carried 
myself to him like an ungracious and unthankful 
dog.” He once talked a great deal to me of public 
affairs, and of many persons and things, with the 
same clearness of thought and expression, that he 
had ever done before. So that by no sign, but his 
weakness of body, and giving over discourse so 
soon, could I perceive a difference between what 
his parts formerly were, and what they were 
then. 

And 
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And that wherein the presence of his mind ap- 
peared most, was in the total change of an ill habit 
grown so much upon him, that he could hardly 
govern himself, when he was any ways heated, three 
minutes without falling into it; 1 mean swearing. 
He had acknowledged to me the former winter, 
that he abhorred it as a base and indecent. thing, 
and had set himself much to break it off: but he 
confessed that he was so over-powered by that ill 
custom, that he could not speak with any warmth, 
without repeated oaths, which, upon any sort of 
provocation, came almost naturally from him. But 
in his last remorses this did so sensibly affect him, 
that by a resolute and constant watchfulness, the 
habit of it was perfectly mastered; so that upon 
the returns of pain, which were very severe and 
frequent upon him, the last day I was with him; or 
upon such displeasures as people sick or in pain are 
apt to take of a sudden at those about them; on all 
these occasions he never swore an oath all the while 
I was there. 

Once he was offended with the delay of one ‘that 
he thought made not haste enough with somewhat 
he called for, and said in a little heat, ‘ that 
damned fellow.” Soon after I told him, I was glad 
to find his style so reformed, and that he had so 
entirely overcome that ill habit of swearing; only 
that word of calling any damned, which bad returned 
upon him, was not Pdecent. His answer was, “ Oh 
that language of fiends, which was so familiar to 
me, hangs yet about me. Sure none has deserved 
more to be damned than I have done.” And after 
he had humbly asked God pardon for it, he desired 
me to call the person to him, that he might ask him 
forgiveness : but I told him that was needless, for he 
had said it of one that did not hear it, and so could 


not be offended by it. 
In 
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In this disposition of mind did he continue all 
the while I was with him, four days together: he 
was then brought so low that all hope of recovery 
was gone. Much purulent matter came from him 
with his urine, which he passed always with some 
pain, but one day with inexpressible torment: yet 
he bore it decently, without breaking out into re- 
pinings, or impatient complaints. He imagined he 
had a stone in his passage, but it being searched, 
none was found. The whole substance of his body 
was drained by the ulcer, and nothing was left but 
skin and bone, and by lying much on his back, the 
parts there began to mortify. But he had been 
formerly so low, that he seemed as much past all 
hopes of life as now; which made him one morn- 
iny, after a full and sweet night’s rest, procured by 
laudanum, given him without his knowledge, to 
fancy it was an effort of nature, and to begin to 
entertain some hopes of recovery: for he said, he 
felt himself perfectly well, and that be had nothing 
ailing him, but an extreme weakness, which might 
go off in tine: and then he entertained me with 
the scheme he had laid down for the rest of his life, 
how retired, how strict, and how studious he in- 
tended to be. But this was soon over, for he 
quickly felt that it was only the effect of a good 
sleep, and that he was still in a very desperate 
state. 

I thought to have left him on Friday, but not 
without some passion, he desired me to stay that 
day. ‘There appeared no symptom of present 
death ; and a worthy physician then with him, told 
me, that though he was so low that an accident 
might carry him away on a sudden; yet without 
that, he thought he might live yet some weeks. So 
on Saturday, at four o'clock in the morning, I left 
him,* being the 24th of July. But I durst not take 

6 leave 
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leave of him ; for he had expressed so great an un- 
willingness to part with me the day before, that if 
I had not presently yielded to one day’s stay, it was 
likely to have given him some trouble; therefore I 
thought it better to leave him without any formality. 
Some hours after he asked for me, and when it was 
told him, 1 was gone, he seemed to be troubled, and 
said, ‘“ Has my friend left me? then I shall die 
shortly.” After that he spake but once or twice till 
he died. He lay much silent : once they heard him 
praying very devoutly. And on Monday, about 
two o’clock in the morning, he died, without any 
convulsion, or so much as a groan. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THUS he lived, and thus he died, in the three 
and thirtieth year of his age. Nature had fitted 
him for great things, and his knowledge and obser- 
vation qualified him to have been one of the most 
extraordinary men, not only of his nation, but of 
the age he lived in: and I do verily believe, that 
if God had thought fit to have continued him longer 
~ in the world, he bad- been the wonder and delight 
of all that knew him. But the infinitely wise God 
knew: better what was fit fur him, and what the 
age deserved. For men who have so cast off all 
sense of God and religion, deserve not so signal 
a blessing, as the example and conviction which the 
rest of his life might bave given them. And I am 
apt to think that the divine goodness took pity on 
him; and seeing the sincerity of his repentance, 
would try and venture him no more in circumstances 
of temptation, perhaps too hard for human frailty. 
Now he is at rest; and I am very confident enjoys 
the fruits of his late, but sincere repentance. But 
such as live, and still go on in their sins and impieties, 
and will not be awakened neither by this, nor the 
other alarms that are about their ears, are, it seems, 
given up by God to a judicial hardness and impe- 
nitency. 

» Here is a public instance of one who lived of their 
side, but could not die of it. And thoagh none of 
all our libertines understood better than he, the secret 
mysteries of sin; had more studied’ every thing that 
could support a man in it; and had more resisted 

all 
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all external means of conviction than he had done; 
yet when the hand of God inwardly touched him, 
he could no longer kick against those pricks, but 
humbled himself under that mighty ‘'y hand; and as he 
used often to say in his prayers, he'who had so often 
denied him found then no other shelter but his mercies 
and compassions. 

I have written this account with all the tender- 
ness and caution I could use; and in whatsoever 
I inay have failed, I have been strict in the truth 
of what I have related, remembering that of Job, 
will ye lie for God? Religion has strength and evi- 
dence enough in itself, and needs no support from 
lies, and made stories. I do not pretend to have 
given the formal 'words that he said, though I have 
done that where I could: remember them. But 
I have written this with the same sincerity, that T 
would have done, had I known I had been to die 
immediately after I had finished it. I did not take 
notes of our discourses last winter after we parted ; 
so I may perhaps in the setting out of my answers 
to him, have enlarged on several things both more 
fully and more regularly, than I-could say them in 
such free discourses as we had. J am not so sure of 
all I set down as said by me, as I am of all said by 
him to me. But vet the substance of the greatest 
part, even of that, is the same. 

It remains that [ humbly and earnestly beseech 
all that shall take this book in their hands, that 
they will consider it entirely: and not wrest some 
parts to an ill intention. God, the searcher of 
hearts, knows with what fidelity I have writ it. 
But if any will drink up only the poison that may 
be in it, without taking also the antidote here given 
to. those" ill principles ; or considering the sense 
that this great person had of them, when he re- 
flected seriously on them; and will rather confirm 
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themselves in their ill ways, by the scruples and 
objections which I set down, than be edified by 
the other parts of it; as I will look on it as a great 
infelicity, that I should have said any thing that 
may strengthen them in their impieties,-so the sin- 
cerity of my intentions will, I doubt not, excuse 
me at fis hands, to whom I offer up this sinall 
service. 

I have now performed, in the best manner I 
could, what was. left on me by this noble lord, and 
have done with the part of an historian. 1 shall 
in the next place say somewhat as a divine. So 
extraordinary a, text does almost force, a sermon, 
though it is plain enough itself, and speaks with so 
loud a voice, that those who are not awakened by 
it, will perhaps consider nothing that I can say. If 
our libertines will become so far sober as to 
examine their former course of life, with that 
disengagement and impartiality, which they must 
acknowledge a wise man ought to use in things of 
greatest consequence, and balance the account of 
what they have got by their debaucheries, with the 
mischiefs they have. brought on themselves and 
others by them, they will soon see what a mad bar- 
gain they have made. Some diversion, mirth, and 
pleasure is all they can promise themselves; but 
to obtain this, how many evils are they to suffer? 
How have many wasted their strength, brought 
many diseases on their bodies, and precipitated 
their age in the pursuit of those things? and as 
they bring old age early on themselves, so it be- 
comes a miserable state of life to the greatest part 
of them; gouts, stranguries, and other infirmities, 
being severe reckonings for their past follies; not 
to mention the more loathsome diseases, with their 
no less loathsome and troublesome cures, which 
they must often go through, who deliver themselves 
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up to forbidden pleasures. Many are disfigured 
beside, with the marks of their intemperance and 
lewdness, and which is yet sadder, an infection is 
derived oftentimes on their innocent, but unhappy 
issue, who being descended from so vitiated an 
original, suffer for their excesses. Their fortunes 
are ~ profusely wasted, both by their neglect of their 
affairs, (they being so buried in vice, that they 
cannot employ either their time or spirits, so much 
exhausted by intemperance, to consider them ;) and 
by that prodigal expence which their lusts put them 
upon. ‘They suffer no less in their credit, the chief 
mean to recover an entangled estate; for that irre- 
gular expence forceth them to so many mean shifts, 
makes them so often false to all their promises and 
resolutions, that they must needs feel how much 
they have lost, that which a gentleman, and men 
of ingenuous tempers do sometimes prefer even to 
life itself, their honour and reputation. Nor do 
they suffer less in the nobler powers of their minds, 
which, by a long course of such dissolute practices, 
come to sink and degenerate so far, that not a few, 
whose first blossoms gave the most promising hopes, 
have so withered, as to become incapable of great 
and generous undevtakings, and to be disabled to 
every thing, but to wallow like swine in the filth of 
sensuality, their spirits being dissipated, and their 
minds so numbed, as to be wholly unfit for business, 
and even indisposed to think. 

That this dear price should be paid for a little wild 
mirth, or gross and corporeal pleasure, is a thing of 
such unparalleled folly, that if there were not too 
many such instances before us, it might seem incre- 
dible. ‘To all this we must add the horrors that their 
ill actions raise in them, and the hard shifts they are 
put to to stave off these, either by being perpetually 
drunk or mad, or by an habitual disuse of ‘nian 

an 
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and reflecting on their actions, (and if these arts wilf 
not perfectly quiet them) by taking sanctuary in 
such atheistical principles as may at least mitigate 
the sowerness of their thoughts, though they cannot 
absolutely settle their minds. 

If the state of mankind and human societies are 
considered, what mischiefs can be equal to those 
which follow these courses? Such persons are a 
plague wherever they come; they can neither be 
trusted nor beloved, having cast off both truth and 
goodness, which procure confidence and attract 
love. They corrupt some by their ill practices, 
and do irreparable injuries to the rest; they run 
great hazards, and put themselves to much trouble, 
and all this to do what is in their power to make 
damnation as sure to themselves as possibly they 
can. What influence this has on the whole nation 
is but too visible; how the bonds of nature, wed- 
lock, and all other relations, are quite broken. 
Virtue is thought an antique piece of formality, 
and religion the effect of cowardice or knavery. 
These are the men that would reform the world, 
by bringing it under a new system of intellectual 
and moral principles; but bate them a few bold 
and lewd jests, what have. they ever done, or 
designed to do, to make them be remembered, 
except it be with detestation? They are the scorn 
of the present age, and their names must rot in the 
next. Here they have before them an instance of 
one who was deeply corrupted with the contagion 
which he first derived from others, but unhappily 
heightened it much himself. He was a master 
indeed, and not a bare trifler with wit, as some of 
these are who repeat, and that but scurvily, what 
they may have heard from him or some others, 
and with impudence and laughter will face the 
world down, as if they were to teach it wisdom ; 

who, 
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who, God knows, cannot follow one thought a step 
further than as they have conned it; and take from 
them their borrowed wit and their mimical humour, 
and they will presently appear what they indeed are, 
the least and lowest of men. 

If they will, or if they can think a little, I wish 
they would consider that by their own principles, 
they cannot be sure that religion is only a contri- 
vance ; all they pretend to is path My weaken some 
arguments that are brought for it: but they have 
not brow enough to say, they can i ove that their 
own principles are true. So that at most they bring 
their cause no higher, than that it is possible reli- 
gion may not be true. But still it is possible it may 
be true, and they have no shame left that will deny 
that it is also probable it may be true; and if so, 
then what madmen are they who run so great a 
hazard for nothing? By their own confession it 
may be there is a God, a judgment, and a life to 
come; and if so, then he that believes these things, 
and lives according to them, as he enjoys a long 
course of health and quiet of mind, an innocent 
relish of many true pleasures, and the serenities 
which virtue raises in him, with the good will and 
friendship which it»procures him from others ; so 
when he dies, if these things prove mistakes, he 
does not out-live his error, nor shall it afterwards 
raise trouble or disquiet in him if he then ceases to 
be: but if these things be true, he shall be infi- 
nitely happy in that state, where his present small 
services shall be so excessively rewarded. ‘The 
libertines on the other side, as they know they must 
die, so the thoughts of death must be always me- 
lancholy to them; they can have no pleasant view 
of that which yet they know cannot be very far from 
them. ‘The least painful idea they can have of it 
is, that it is an extinction and ceasing to be, but 

they 
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they are not sure even of that. Some secret whis- 
pers within make them, whether they will or not, 
tremble at the apprehensions of another state ; 
neither their tinsel wit, nor superficial learning, nor 
their impotent assaults upon the weak side as they 
think of religion, nor the boldest notions of impiety, 
will hold them up then. Of all which I now present 
so lively an instance, as perhaps history can scarce 
parallel. 

Here were parts so exalted by nature, and im- 
proved by study, and yet so corrupted and debased 
by irreligion and vice, that he who was made to 
be one of the glories of his age was become a 
proverb, and if his repentance had not interposed, 
would have been one of the greatest reproaches of 
it. He knew well the small strength of that weak 
cause, and at first despised, but afterwards abhorred 
it. He felt the mischiefs, and saw the madness of 
it; and therefore, though he lived to the scandal 
of many, he died as much to the edification of all 
those who saw him ; and because they were but a 
small number, he desired that he might even when 
dead, yet speak. He was willing nothing should 
be concealed that might cast reproach on himself 
and on sin, and offer up glory to God and religion. 
So that though he lived a heinous sinner, yet he 
died a most exemplary penitent. 

It would be a vain and ridiculous inference for 
any from hence to draw arguments about the ab- 
struse secrets of predestination; and to conclude 
that if they are of the number of the elect, they 
may live as they will, and that Divine Grace will, 
at some time or other violently constrain them, and 
iresistibly work upon them. But as St. Paul was 
called to that eminent service for which he was 
appointed, in so stupendous a manner, as is no 
warrant for others to expect such a vocation; so if 

upon 
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upon some signal occasions such conversions fall 
out, which, how far they are short of miracles, I 
shall not determine, it is not only a vain but a per- 
nicious imagination, for any to go on-in their ill 
ways, upon a fond conceit ‘and expectation that 
the like will befal them: for whatsoever God’s ex- 
traordinary dealings with some may be, we are sure 
his common way of working is by offering these 
things to our rational faculties, which, by the 
assistances of his grace, if we improve them all we 
can, shall be certainly effectual for our reforma- 
tion ; and if we neglect or abuse these, we put our- 
selves beyond the common methods of God's 
mercy, and have no reason to expect that wonders 
should be wrought for our conviction; which 
though they sometimes happen, that they may give 
an effectual alarm for the awaking of others, yet it 
would destroy the whole design of religion, if men - 
should depend upon, or look for such an extraordinary 
and forcible operation of God’s grace. 

And I hope that those who have had some sharp 
reflections on their past life, so as to be resolved 
to forsake their ill courses, will not take the least 
encouragement to themselves in that desperate and 
unreasonable resolution of putting off their repent- 
ance till they can sin no longer, from the hopes I 
have expressed of this lord’s obtaining mercy at 
the last; and from thence presume that they also 
shall be Yecaived, when they turn to God on their 
death-beds. For what mercy soever God may 
shew to such as really were never inwardly touched 
before that time; yet there is no reason to think 
that those who have dealt so disingenuously with 
God and their own souls, as designedly to put off 
their turning to him, upon such considerations, 
should be then accepted with him. They may die 
suddenly, or by a disease that may so eG 
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their understandings, that they shall not be in any 
capacity of reflecting on their past lives. . The 
inward conversion of our minds is not so in our 
power, that it can be effected without Divine Grace 
assisting. And there is no reason for those who 
have neglected these assistances all their lives, to 
expect them in so extraordinary manner at their 
death. Nor can one, especially in a sickness, that 
is quick and critical, be able to do those things 
that are often indispensably necessary to make his 
repentance complete: and even in a longer. dis- 
ease, in which there are larger opportunities for 
these things, yet there is great reason to doubt of 
a repentance begun and kept up merely by terror, 
and not from any ingenuous principle. In which, 
though I will not take on me to limit the mercies 
of God, which are boundless; yet this must be 
confessed, that to delay repentance, with such a 
design, is to put the greatest concernment we have 
upon the most dangerous and desperate issue that is 
possible. 

But they that will still go on in their sins, and 
be so partial to them, as to use all endeavours to 
strengthen themselves in their evil course, even by 
these very things which the providence of God sets 
before them, for the casting down of these strong 
holds of sin; what is to be said to such? it+is to 
be feared, that if they obstinately persist, they 
will by degrees come within that curse, he that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still: and he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still. But if our Gospel is hid, 
it is hid to them that are lost, i whom the God of 
this world hath blinded the nunds of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious Gospel of 


Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto 
theme 
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HAD not the danger of losing the established religion 
and laws animated some of the last age with a zeal which 
despised all other dangers; instead of living under a 
well-constituted government, mild and regular beyond 
the example of any age or kingdom, we should either 
have been subject to an arbitrary and illegal dominion 
at home, or, which is more probable, have long ago sub- 
mitted, with all the nations round us, to those powerful 
enemies, who for a century past have been attempting 
to enslave the world. And what other human blessings 
can be compared with that, which is the security and 
preservation of them all, the liberty of Laws? What 
other except that, which secures to us, more than human 
blessings, the liberty of Religion? What praise, and 
esteem, and veneration are due to those, who obtained . 
them for us! 


Doctor W.S. PowE Lt. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Narrative, is abridged from The 
Life of the Most Reverend Father in God, John 
Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury : compiled from 
the Minutes of the Rev. Mr. Young, late Dean of 
Salisbury, by PF. H. . M. A. London. 1717. 8vo. 
—The Editor regrets that the Memoir is not more 
worthy of the excellent man whom it describes. 
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ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 


JOHN TILLOTSON was the son of Robert 
Tillotson, of Sowerby, in the county of York, a 
clothier, by Mary the daughter of Thomas Dobson, 
of Sowerby, gentleman, in the parish of Halifax: he 
was there born either the latter end of September, 
or the beginning of October, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty. 

His first education and impressions were among 
those who were then called Puritans, but of the 
best sort: yet even before his mind was opened to 
clearer thoughts, he felt somewhat within him, that 
disposed him to larger notions, and a better temper. 
The books which were put into the hands of the 
youth of that time, were generally heavy; he could 
scarce bear them, even before he knew better things. 
He happily fell on Chillingworth’s book, which gave 
his mind the ply that it held ever after, and put ‘him 
on a true scent. He was soon freed from his first 
prejudices, or rather, he was never mastered by 
them: yet he still stuck to the strictness of life to 
which he was bred, and retained a just value and 
a due tenderness for the men of that persuasion; 
and by the strength of his reason, together with the 
clearness of his principles, he brought over more 
serious men from their scruples to the Communion 
of the Church, and fixed more in it, than any man 
I ever knew *. 


* See his Funeral Sermon, 
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After he had with a quick proficiency gone 
through the grammar-schools, and arrived to an 
uncommon knowledge in the learned languages, 
he was on April 23, 1647, admitted pensioner of 
Clare-hall, in Cambridge, under the tuition of 
Mr. David Clarkson. He commenced bachelor of 
arts at Midsummer, 1650, and was elected fellow 
before Christmas that year. In 1654 he took the 
degree of master of arts, and in 1666 went out 
doctor in divinity. 

In the years 1661 and 2 he was curate to 
Dr. Hacket, vicar of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, as 
abundance of the parishioners living there did well 
remember} particularly Mr. Mott the parish-clerk 
and school-master, who gave the following account 
of him, viz. “ That sir Thomas Dacres gave him his 
board, who then lived at the great house near the 
church; that he behaved himself there exceeding 
well, and did a great many good things ; amongst 
the rest, by his mild and gentle behaviour, arid 
persuasive eloquence, he prevailed with an old 
Oliverian soldier, who set up for an Anabaptist 
preacher there, and preached in a red coat, and 
was much followed in that place, to desist from 
that encroachment upon the parish minister, and 
the usurpation of the priest’s office, and to betake 
himself to some honest employment.’ Some years 
after he and Dr. Stillingfleet hired the great house 
before-mentioned, and lived there together in sum- 
mer-time.” 

It has been confidently reported, that he never 
had a cure of souls; but in Batteley’s Edition of 
Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, Part 3, p. 124, 
it appears that be was presented by Sir Thomas 
Barnadiston to the rectory of Ketton, alias Ked- 
dington, in the county of Suffolk: his mandate 
of induction is there set down verbatim, as it is 

| 5 entered 
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entered in the register of the archdeacon of Sudbury, 
He did not continue there a full year, but removed 
again to London, and procured Keddington to be 
bestowed upon his curate: “ a benefice” (says the 
bishop of Sarum in his Funeral Sermon) ‘ being 
offered him in the country, he once intended to 
have left this great scene, and gone to that retire- 
ment, where he spent almost a year; but he 
was happily recalled by that honourable Society” 
(Lincoln’s-inn) ‘“ for whom he always retained just 
impressions of gratitude. And though in the intervals 
of Terms he could have given a large part of the 
year to his parish, yet so strict he was to the pastoral 
care in the point of residence, that he parted with 
it even when his incomes here could scarce support 
him.” 

In the year 1664 he was chosen preacher to 
Lincoln’s-inn, where he continued some years, 
and was wonderfully admired and loved by that 
honourable and learned society, for his eloquent 
sermons. 

The same year he was chosen ‘Tuesday-lecturer 
of St. Lawrence’s church, in’ London. Here it was 
that he preached those incomparable Sermons, con- 
cerning the Divinity and Incarnation of our blessed 
Saviour, in vindication of himself from the calumny 
of Socinianism, with which his enemies charged 
him. ‘‘ When the party” (says the late learned 
bishop of Sarum*) ‘“ had given credit to a most 
impudent calumny that was raised by the Papists 
against the late primate, of his being a Socinian, 
his book against those errors had for some time 
made even the party itself ashamed to support that 
any longer; at last an ignorant and malicious 


_* Reflections upon a Pamphlet, entitled, “ Some Discourses 
upon Dr, Burnet and Dr, Tillotson,” &c. 
writer 
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writer * was found out to maintain that charge still, 
which had made too great a noise to be easily 
parted with. But I am heartily glad to see justice 
done to the name of so great a man, by one} 
who has answered that libel in so full and so 
convincing a manner. He has concealed no part 
of their objections; and by setting down all: those 
parts of the archbishop’s Sermons, “upon which 
these men have studied to fix their malice, not 
only in some short periods, which malicious men 
have made a noise with, but in all that went before 
and after, he gives so fair as well as true a repre- 
sentation of that great prelate’s sense, that I am 
confident no ill impressions will stick with any who 
will be so just as to consider the whole matter, the 
vindication as well as the calumnies, with pe a 
and equitable minds.” 

The author of the Life of Mr. Thomas Firmin, 
who was a grand Socinian himself, has so fully 
cleared the archbishop from that imputation, and 
proved that he lived and died of a contrary opi- 
nion, that I hope it will not be unacceptable to 
the reader to- insert the place at large. ‘ Now 
also he (Mr. Firmin) grew into intimacy with 
Dr. Whichcot, Dr. Worthington, Dr. Wilkins, . 
Mr. Tillotson. Dr. Wilkins was afterward bishop 
of Chester, Mr. Tillotson (for he was not yet made 
doctor) archbishop of Canterbury: but in their 
dignity, and to the very last, Mr. Firmin had the 
same place and degree in- their esteem and friend- 
ship, that at any time formerly he had.’ While 
Dr. Tillotson preached the ‘Tuesday’s lecture at 


* A book entitled, “ Considerations on the Explications of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity.” 


+ Dr. Williams's “ Vindication of ‘the Sermons of his grace, 
John, Archbishop of Canterbury,” &c. 
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St. Lawrence’s, so much frequented by all the divines 
of the town, and by a great many persons of quality 
and distinction; when the Doctor was obliged to 
be at Canterbury, where he was dean, or was out 
of town, either for diversion or health, he generally 
left it to Mr. Firmin to provide preachers for his 
lecture, and Mr. Firmin never failed to supply his 
place with some very eminent preacher; so that 
there never was any complaint on the account of 
Dr. Tillotson’s absence. And this Mr. Firmin 
could easily do; for now there was hardly.a divine 
of note (whether in London, or in the country, 
that frequented London) but Mr. Firmin was come 
acquainted with him. Which thing helped him 
much to serve the interests of many hopeful young 
preachers and scholars, candidates for lectures, 
schools, cures, or rectories; for whom he would 
solicit with as much affection and diligence, as 
other men do for their sons, or near relations. 
Her late majesty (queen Mary) of most happy me- 
mory, having heard much of Mr. Firmin’s useful- 
ness in all public designs, especially those of cha- 
rity; and that he was heterodox in the articles of 
the Trinity, the divinity of our Saviour, and the 
satisfaction; she spoke to archbishop Tillotson, 
and earnestly recommended it to him to set Mr. 
Firmin right in those weighty and necessary points., 
The archbishop answered, that he had often endea- 
voured it; but Mr. Firmin having so early and 
long imbibed. the Socinian doctrine, was not now 
capable of a contrary impression. However his 
grace published his sermons (formerly preached at 
St. Lawrence’s) concerning those questions, and 
sent Mr. Firmin one of the first copies from the 
press. Mr. Firmin not convinced by his grace’s 
reasonings, or his arguments from holy Scripture, 
caused a respectful, answer (although some have 
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stretched one expression too far) entitled, Consi- 
derations on the Explications and Defences of the 
Doctrines of the Trinity, to be drawn up and pub- 
lished, himself giving his grace a copy of it. I 
must not omit to do the archbishop right against 
those who pretend, that the arehbishop, notwith- 
standing those sermons, was in his heart an unita- 
rian. For Mr. Firmin himself told me, shortly 
after the archbishop had published those sermons, 
that going to Lambeth, and the archbishop happen- 
ing to dine in private, he sent for Mr. Firmin to 
him, and said to this effect, that the calumnies. of 
the people had obliged him to publish his sermons, 
some time since preached at St. Lawrence’s against 
the tenets of Socinus: that he had sincerely preach- 
ed, as he then thought, and continued still to think 
of those points: that however no body’s false impu- 
tations should provoke him to give ill language to 
persons who dissented conscientiously, and for 
weighty reasons; that he knew well this was the 
ease of the Socinians, for whose learning and dexte- 
rity, he should always have a respect, as well as 
for their sincerity and exemplariness. Afterwards, 
when Mr. Firmin gave him a copy of the Conside- 
rations, after he had read it, he only said, my lord 
of Sarum shall humble ther writers. Nor did he 
afterwards at any time express the least coldness 
on the account of the answer made to him, but used 
Mr. Firmin as formerly, enquiring as his custom was, 
how does my son Giles? so he called Mr. Firmin’s 
son by his second wife.” 

In his funeral sermon, we have the following 
account of his preaching this lecture. “ I need not 
tell you,” says the eloquent preacher, “ how many 
years, and with what labour and success he divided 
himself between that society” (Lincoln’s Inn) ‘‘ and 
this place. I am confident you have profited so 

much 
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much by it, that you will remember it long: and 
that you do reckon it as a great item of the account 
you must all one day give, that you were so long 
blessed with his ministry. The numerous assembly 
that this lecture brought together, even from the 
remotest parts of this wide city; the great con- 
course of clergymen, who came hither to form their 
minds; the happy union that thereby the clergy of 
this ‘great body grew into, and the blessed effects 
this had, are things which it is to be hoped an age 
will not wear out of men’s minds. Some great 
charity, some public service, or good design, was 
the work of most of those days. Every one saw 
him considered as the head of this learned and 
eminent body; and he was the only person that 
made no reflections on it himself. He was still so 
affable and humble, so modest, and so ready to serve 
the youngest and meanest in it, that such as saw all 
that, must reeds feel the impressions of it go deep, 
and stick long with him.” 

In 1669, he was made canon of Christ’s Church, 
in Canterbury, and prebend of St. Paul’s in 1675 : 
he was also preferred. to the deanery of Canterbury 
in 1672; and in 1689, he was made clerk of the 
closet to king William the third; and upon the pro- 
motion of Dr. Stillingfleet from the deanery of St. 
Paul’s to the bishoprick of Worcester, he succeeded 
him in the same year. 

In 1674, king Charles the second, who had an 
apprehension and judgment (when he applied to 
business) equal to the greatest of his predecessors, 
did clearly perceive it to be the sense of his coun- 
cil, and the voice. of his people, that he should sup- 
port the established church, with a strict hand upon 
the Papists, and with a moderate restraint of the 
Dissenters, chiefly because their division gave ad- 
vantage to the other enemy, On this. principle of 

wisdom, 
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wisdom, his majesty commanded his own. inclina- 
tion, and during the long recess of parliament, to 
quiet the minds of his “people, he published this 
Declaration for enforcing a late Order made in 
council. 


The King’s Declaration. 


CHaRLEs R. 


The administration of justice, according to the 
settled and known laws of our kingdom, we’ take 
to be the most reasonable and proper method for 
attaining and preserving the peace and safety both 
of church and state. As therefore we find it ne- 
cessary, that the laws should be put in execution 
with more care and diligence than of late they have 
been, so also we think it expedient, that the orders 
~ we have already given for that purpose, should be 
made public in such a manner that all men may 
find themselves obliged to take notice of the same, 
and to give a due obedience thereunto. Vor which 
reason we have thought fit to declare, and do here- 
by publish and declare our royal will and pleasure, 
that our order made in council on Wednesday, the 
third day of this instant, I’ebruary, and since print- 
ed and published, be exactly observed by all and 
‘every person and persons to whom it shall or may 
appertain: and more particularly we require and 
command, that the convictions of Popish recusants 
be every where encouraged, quickened, and made 
effectual: and that all convictions, as soon as they 
shall be perfected, be forthwith certified into the 
Exchequer, and that speedy process do issue upon 
all such convictions as are or shall be certified: 
and that care be taken, that no persons of quality, 
who shall be suspected to be Popish recusants, be 

omitted 
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omitted to be presented: and that no delay be 
used, nor any practice suffered, which may hinder 
or obstruct the completing of such convictions as 
are now preparing. And we do strictly charge and 
command, that no mass be said in any part of this 
kingdom, the chapels of our dearest consort. the 
queen, and the chapels of -foreign ministers, only 
excepted. And to prevent all extraordinary resort 
to those chapels, by such who are not menial 
servants to the queen, or to foreign ministers, we 
declare, that every such offender shall incur the 
forfeiture of one hundred marks, provided by the 
statute made in the twenty-third year of queen 
Elizabeth, whereof one-third part shall be given to 
the informer for his farther reward and encourage- 
ment. And we require all officers and ministers 
of justice to cause diligent search to be made in all 
other places where they shall hear or suspect that 
mass is said, and to cause all offenders in this kind 
to be apprehended and proceeded with according 
to law. And we forewarn all our subjects, that 
they presume not to send any person to be edu- 
cated abroad in any Popish college or seminary ; 
and we command all parents or guardians of any 
person or persons, now remaining in any such 
college or seminary, that they cause the said person 
or persons speedily to return home, as they will 
~ answer the contrary at their peril. Moreover, we 
require all persons born in any of our dominions, 
and out of prison, who have taken orders by any 
authority derived from the church or see of Rome 
(except Mr. John Huddleston") to depart the king- 
dom before the twenty-fifth day of March next, 
according to the tenor of our late proclamation ; 


' Huddleston.| A Benedictine monk, who had been instru- 
mental to the preservation of the king, after his defeat at 
Worcester. 
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and also to depart the court within the fourteer 
days appointed by our late order in council. And 
we forbid all Papists, or reputed Papists, to come 
into our palaces at Whitehall or St. James’s, or into 
any other place where our court shall be, contrary 
to our late prohibition, upon pain of imprisonment 
in the Tower, if he be a peer of the realm; or in 
some other prison if he be of lesser quality. And 
lastly, we appoint, that care be taken for the sup 
pression of conventicles, hereby declaring that all 
our licences were long since recalled, and that’ no 
conventicle hath any authority, allowance, or en- 
couragement from us. And our pleasure is, that 
these our commands be published and’ proclaimed 
in the usual manner. 


Given at our court at Whitehall this 12th 
day of February, in the 27th year of 
our reign. 


This Declaration referred to an order in council 
made on the third day of February, wherein the 
king, upon advising with several of his bishops, 
agreed upon six orders and resolutions then taken 
for the more effectual conviction of Popish recu- 
sants, and the suppression of conventicles : of which 
the last was this: ‘‘ And his majesty doth farther 
order and appoint, that effectual care be taken for 
the suppression of conventicles: and whereas divers 
pretend licences from his - majesty, and would 
support themselves by that pretence, his majesty 
declares, that all his licences were long since re- 
called; and that no conventicle hath any authority, 
allowance, or encouragement from his majesty.”’— 
The nonconformists on this occasion thus partially 
expressed themselves. His majesty called the 
bishops up to London, to give him advice what 
was to be done for the securing of religion, &c. 

and 
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and they after divers consultations with the minis- 
ters of state, advised him to recall ‘his licences, 
and put the laws against the nonconformists in 
execution; and this was done by a detvlaration and 
proclamation, declaring the licences long since void, 
and requiring the execution of the laws against 
Papists and conventicles. No sooner was the pro- 
clamation published, but special informers were 
set on work to promote the execution. <A little 
before the licences were recalled, Mr. Baxter openly 
declared in his pulpit, ‘‘ that it was not in oppo- 
sition to the public churches that he kept up a 
meeting, but to help the people in their necessity, 
who were many more than the parish church could 
hold.” Hereupon it was confidently reported that 
he was conforming Another session of pars 
liament approaching, bishop Morley and_ bishop 
Ward were in appearance very sensible of Popery, 
and therefore very forward for abatements, and 
taking in the nonconformists, and moved it to 
many. At length Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Stilling- 
fleet desired a meeting with Dr. Manton, Dr. Bates, 
Mr. Pool, and Mr. Baxter, in order to consider of 
an accommodation *, and said they had the encou- 
ragement of several lords, both spiritual and tem- 
poral. Mr. Baxter at first met the two doctors 
alone, and they considered and canvassed various 
draughts, and at length fixed on one in which they 
agreed. This being communicated to the noncon- 
formists, was agreeable; but when they communi- 
cated it to the bishops, there was an end of the 
treaty. A great many things could not be obtained, 
upon which Mr. Baxter sent, to: Dr. Tillotson, to 


* An aceommodation.] For an account of an earlier attempt 
of the same kind, in the years 1667-8, see Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale, p. 42, of this Volume. Compare also the Life of Philip 
Henry, p.258, and p, 295. 
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know whether he might have leave to speak of 
it, in order to the promoting concord, and to 
signify how far they were agreed, that their names 
might be some advantage to the work, and he 
thereupon returned him the following letter, dated 
April 11, 1675. 


SIR, 

I took the first opportunity after you were with 
us, to speak to the bishop of Salisbury, who pro- 
mised to keep the matter private, and only to 
acquaint the bishop of Chichester with it in order 
to a meeting; but upon some general discourse 
I plainly perceived several things could not be 
obtained. However, he promised to appoint a time 
of meeting, but I have not heard from him since. 
I am unwilling my name should be used in this 
matter, not but that I do most heartily desire an 
accommodation, and shall always endeavour it; 
but I am sure it will be a prejudice to me, and 
signify nothing to the effecting of the thing, which, 
as circumstances are, cannot pass in either house 
without the concurrence of a considerable part of the 
bishops, and the countenance of his majesty, which 
at present I see little reason to expect, 


I am, 
Your affectionate brother and servant, 
J. TrLLotson. 


The terms agreed on were much of the ~same 
nature with those delivered the year before by Mr. 
Baxter to the earl of Orrery ; the chief of which were 
these, 

“That no covenant, promise, or oath, should 
be required to ordination, institution, or induction, 
but the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. ‘The 

sub- 
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subscribing to the doctrine and sacraments of the 
Church of. England, as expressed in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and a 1 general declaration against rebellion 
and sedition. That till the nonconformists could 
be better provided for by vacancies, they should 
have liberty to. be school- -masters, or assistants to 
incumbents, or to preach Jectures in their churches ; 
either such lectures as were already endowed with 
maintenance, or such as the people should be will- 
ing to maintain; and that in the mean time their 
meeting-places that were convenient, should be 
continued in use as chapels. That liberty be al- 
lowed for neighbours joining together in praying to 
God and praising him, and repeating sermons, in 
their private houses without-molestation. That for 
the Liturgy, &c. none be obliged to read the apo- 
cryphal lessons: that, it be enough if an incumbent 
once in a quarter or half year, read the greatest 
part of the service for that time; and that it be at 
other times done by his curate or assistant. That 
lecturers be not obliged to read the service; or at 
most, that it be enough, if once in half a year they 
read the greatest part of what is appointed for that 
time. That parents have liberty to dedicate their 
own children to God in. baptism, without being 
obliged to find godfathers and godmothers. ‘That the 
‘use of the sign of the cross be left to the minister’s 
inclination and discretion. That ministers be not 
forced to baptize a child whose parents are denied 
the communion of the church, unless some serious 
Christian undertake for its education, according to: 
the Christian Covenant. That none be ‘forced to 
receive the Sacrament while*unfit or averse. That 
ministers be not forced to deliver the Sacrament to 
any unbaptized persons: or to such as will not own 
their baptismal covenant, and publicly profess their 
adherence to it; or to such as are guilty of scandalous 

VOL, VI. Kk immoralities, 
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immoralities, till they have professed repentance. 
That ministers be not forced to publish an excom- 
munication, or absolution, against their consciences, 
upon the decree of a lay-chancellor, &c. or har- 
rassed. by attending their courts, to bring wit- 
nesses against those to whom they have refused 
the Sacrament upon the aforesaid reasons. ‘That 
it be left to the discretion of ministers, whom they 
will absolve in sickness, and to whom they will give 
the Sacrament, and over whom they at their inter- 
ment will use those few words which import the 
justification and salvation of the deceased: and 
that the sick and dying have the liberty of choosing 
what ministers they will to attend and assist them 
without restraint. That no ministers be forced to 
deny.the Sacrament to such as think it unlawful to 
take it kneeling. That the use of the surplice be 
left indifferent. And that people. who live under, 
an ignorant or scandalous minister, have liberty to 
join “with those with whom they can better profit, 
in any neighbouring church in the same diocese, 
paying the incumbent his dues. ‘That no ordained, 
ministers be put upon renouncing their ordination, 
- but upon proof of their fituess for the ministry, 
receive by word, or a written instrument, a legal 
authority to exercise their ministry in any congre- 
gation in his majesty’s dominions, where they shall 
be lawfully called. That no excommunicate per- 
son, as such, be imprisoned, or ruined. And that, 
after all, C hristian lenity be used to all conscien- 
tious Dissenters ; and that the tolerable be tole- 
rated, under laws of peace and safety. Upon the 
whole he added, that if the Sacraments were but 
left free to be administered, and received by none 
but volunteers ; and liberty granted to ministers to 
preach in those churches where the Common Prayer. 
was read by others: and the subscriptions contained 

nothing 
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nothing that a conscientious man micht need to 
seruple : he thought it might take in all, even the 
Independents as well as Presbyterians.” 

Mr. Baxter gave the earl of Orrery’ these pro- 
posals; but he, after some time, returned them with 
bishop Morley’s strictures and el asclgaa upon 
them, and they came to nothing 

In the year 1680, the house of commons finding 
no other way to keep Popery out of the nation, 
than by excluding the duke of York from the suc- 
cession to the crown, they brought in a bill to 
disable him. On November the 11th, it passed the 
commons; on the 15th, it was carried up to the 
lords by the lord Russel, and there at the second 
reading it was thrown out by a majority of thirty 
voices, of which eight were bishops. Upon this 
the clergy in and about the city of London pre- 
sented an address of thanks to the king for not 
agreeing to the bill of exclusion, which Dr. Tillotson 
refused 1 to sign. 

In the year 1681 died the reverend and pious 
Mr. Gouge, of whom Dr. Tillotson in his funeral 
sermon gives this excellent character, viz. ‘‘ that 
he was of a disposition ready to embrace and oblige 
all men; allowing others to differ from him, even 
in opinions that were very dear to him; and pro- 
vided men did but fear God, and work righteous- 
ness, he loved them heartily, how distant soever 
from him in judgment about things less necessary : 
in all which he is very worthy to be a pattern for 
men of all persuasions whatsoever.” Mr. Gouge 
was a person of an uncommon piety and charity, 
and an indefatigable diligence in doing good. ‘That 
which gives occasion to mention him here, is, that 
he procured the Church Catechism, the Practice 
of Piety, and that best of books, the Whole Duty 
of Man, besides several other pious and useful 
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treatises, to be translated into the Welch tongue, 
and great numbers of them to be printed, and sent 
down to the chief towns in Wales, to be sold at 
easy rates to those that were able to buy them, and 
to be freely gwen to those that were not. But that 
which was the greatest work of all, and amounted 
indeed toa mighty charge, he procured a new and 
very fair impression of the Bible and Liturgy of 
the Church of England in the Welch tongue (the 
former impression being dispersed, and hardly 
twenty of them to be had in all London) to the 
number of eight thousand: one thousand whereof 
were freely given to the poor, and the rest sent to 
the principal citics and towns in-Wales, to be sold 
to the rich at very reasonable and low rates, viz. 
at four shilings a piece, well bound and clasped ; 
which was much cheaper than any English Bible 
was ever sold that was of so fair a print and paper. 
Towards the carrying on this charitable work, large 
and bountiful contributions (chiefly by his industry 
and prudent application) were obtained from cha- 
ritable persons of all ranks and conditions, from the 
nobility and gentry of Wales and the neighbouring 
countries, and several of that quality in and about 
London: from divers of the right reverend bishops, 
and of the clergy; amongst the rest, Dr. Tillotson 
(then dean of St. Paul’s) was a great promoter of this 
good and charitable undertaking, and contributed 
towards it fifty pounds. And indeed it was a work 
of that charge, that it was not likely to have been done 
any other way; and for which this age, and perhaps 
the next, will have great cause to thank ad on his 
behalf. 

In the year 1682, he laid a farther obligation 
upon the public, by giving them a volume of ex- 
cellent sermons, consisting of fifteen in number, 

from 
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from bishop Wilkins’s papers, to which he prefixed 
the following preface : 

“« [ easily foresee, that in this censorious and 
inquisitive age, two questions will be asked concern- 
ing the publishing of these Sermons, why no sooner ? 
or why at all? since so many come abroad every 
day, that the age is almost oppressed with them. 
To the first I answer, because I was not at leisure 
before to review them, and to get them transcribed 
out of a hand not legible enough for the press. 
To the other, because though there be many ser- 
mons, yet not many such; whether we consider in 
them the usefulness and weight of the matters 
treated of; or the suitable manner of handling 
them, in a stile of so much clearness, and closeness, 
and strength, as was fitted (as he himself was wont 
to wish) to the capacity of the weakest, and the 
conviction of the strongest; or the solid and well 
poized judgment of the author in points of diffi- 
culty; or lastly, the admirable candour and mode- 
ration of his temper in matters of difference and 
dispute. 

“And I purposely mention his moderation, and 
likewise adventure to commend him for it; not- 
withstanding that this virtue, so much esteemed and 
magnified by wise men in all ages, bath of late been 
declaimed against with so much zeal and fierceness, 
and yet with that good grace and confidence, as if 
it were not only no virtue, but even the sum and 
abridgment of all vices. I say, notwithstanding all 
this, Iam still of the old opinion, that moderation 
is a virtue, and one of the peculiar ornaments and 
advantages of the excellent constitution of our 
chureh, and must at last be the temper of her 
members, especially the clergy, if ever we seriously 
intend the firm establishment of this church, and 
do not industriously design by cherishing cig 
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and divisions among ourselves, to let in Popery at 
these breaches. 

‘“‘ As to the author himself, I cannot forbear, out 
of a generous indignation, to see the ashes of so 
worthy a man trampled upon, to take notice of a 
very slight, and, I think, unjust character given, of 
him in a late book, entituled, Historia et Antiqui- 
tates Universitatis Owoniensis ; whether by the 
author of that book, or by some other hand, is 
variously reported, and I am not curious to know. 
The former part of the character is chiefly made 
up of invidious reflections upon his carriage, and 
the circumstances of his condition in the late times ; 
in all which, because I did not then know him, I 
leave him to be vindicated or censured by those 
who were witnesses of his whole behaviour and 
temper in that time. The latter part of it consists 
of flat and ill-favoured commendations; as, that 
he was philosophiea et mathematice addvciissimus, 
a great well-willer to philosophy and the mathe- 
matics; the exact character of an empirick and an 
almanack-maker, when these two excellencies hap- 
pen to be in conjunction: and then, that to the 
study of divinity he added, eloquentiam im concio- 
mando non contemnendam, an eloquence in preach- 
ing not to be despised: which though it be but a 
very cold and slender commendation both of his 
divinity and his eloquence, yet I must own some- 
thing of kindness in it, because there is in good 
earnest a sort of eloquence in preaching that is to 
be despised. To finish the kindness, and that 
nothing might be omitted that might any ways cast 
an odium upon him, as he is placed next before 
Mr. Hobbes, so I cannot but observe in comparing 
their characters, that there is apparently far less 
of envy and detraction in that of Mr. Hobbes, than 
in this of the reverend bishop; for which I can 
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imagine no other reason but this, that Mr. Hobbes 
was then alive to speak for himself, but the dead 
bite not. 

“Upon the whole, it hath often been no-small 
matter of wonder to me, whence it should come to 
pass that so great a man, and so great a lover of 
mankind, who had the inclination, the skill, and 
the opportunity to oblige so very many, and. was 
so highly valued and reverenced by al! that knew 
him; should yet have the hard fate to fall under 
the heavy displeasure and censure of those who 
knew him not: and that he who never did any 
thing to make himself one personal enemy, should 
have the ill fortune to have so many. I think I 
may truly say, that there are, or have been, very 
few in this age and nation, so well ‘known, and so 
greatly esteemed and favoured, first by a judicious 
prince, and then by so many persons of high rank 
and quality, and of singular worth and eminency in 
all the learned professions, as our author was. 

“* And this surely cannot be denied him, it is so 
well known to many worthy persons yet living, aud 
hath been so often acknowledged even by his ene- 
mies, that in the late times of confusion, almost all 
that was preserved and kept up of ingenuity and 
learning, of good order and government in the 
University of Oxford, was chiefly owing to his pru- 
dent conduct and encouragement. Which consi- 
deration alone, had there been no other, might 
have prevailed with some there to have treated his 
memory with at ledst common kindness and re- 
spect. Not to do this to the dead, and in a cha- 
racter of him that was intended to live to posterity, 
seems very hard; and yet I shall only make this 
soft reflection upon it, that there is no readier way 
for any man to bring his own worth into pele 

than 
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than by endeavouring to detract from the univer-— 
sally acknowledged worth of other men. 

“ Having said this out of justice as well as friend- 
ship to the author, and by way of necessary vindi- 
cation of him, from the envy endeavoured to be 
raised against him by some in this present age, I 
leave these Discourses of his to justify themselves 
and him to posterity. 
J. TIrLLotson.” 


In 1683, my lord Russel was beheaded for trea- 
son, as was pretended; but in réality, for his vigor- 
ous opposition to Popery and arbitrary government. 
During his imprisonment, he was frequently visited 
by those two learned divines, Dr. Burnet, late 
bishop of Sarum, and our most excellent primate. 
When that lord was under condemnation, he’ writ 
him the following letter, which will fairly clear him 
from a false representation made of him as no 
friend to that doctrine of the Church of England, 
passive obedience. 


“ My Lord, 3 

“* T was heartily glad to see your lordship this 
morning in that calm and devout temper at the 
receiving the blessed Sacrament; but peace of mind, 
unless it be well grounded, will evail little: and 
because transient discourse many times hath little 
effect for want of time to weigh*and consider it ; 
therefore in tender compassion of your lordship’s 
case, and from all. the good-will that one man can 
bear to another, I do humbly offer to your lord- 
ship's deliberate thoughts these following conside- 
rations concerning the points of resistance, if our 
religion and rights should be invaded, as your lord- 
ship puts the case; concerning which I understand 
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by Dr. Burnet that your lordship had once received 
satisfaction, and am sorry to find a change. 

‘‘ First, that the Christian religion doth plainly 
forbid the resistance of authority. 

“‘ Secondly, that though our religion be esta- 
blished by law (which your lordsihp urges as a dif- 
ference between our case and that of the primitive 
Christians) yet in the same law which establishes 
our religion it is declared, that at is not lawful upon 
any pretence whatsoever to take up arms, &c.  Be- 
sides that, there is a particular law declaring the 
power of the militia to be solely in the king. And 
that ties the hands of subjects, though the law of 
nature, and the general rules of Scripture had left 
us at liberty; which I believe they do not; because 
the government and peace of human society could 
not well subsist upon those terms. 

“ Thirdly, your lordship’s opinion is contrary 
to the declared doctrine of all Protestant churches; 
and though some particular persons have taught 
otherwise, yet they have been contradicted herein, 
and condemned for it by the generality of protes- 
tants. And I beg your lordship to consider, how 
it will agree with an avowed asserting of the Pro- 
testant religion, to go contrary to the general 
doctrine of Protestants. 

‘“« My end in this is to convince your lordship, 
that you are in avery great and dangerous mis- 
take; and being so convinced, that which before 
was a sin of ignorance, will appear of a much more 
heinous nature, as in truth it is, and call for a very 
particular and deep repentance; which if your 
lordship sincerely exercise upon the sight of your 
error, by a penitent acknowledgment of it to God 
and men, you will not only obtain forgiveness of 
God, but prevent a mighty scandal to the Reformed 
Religion. I am very loth to give your. lordship 
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any disquiet in the distress you are in, which I 
commiserate from my heart, but am much more 
concerned that you do not leave the world in a 
delusion and false peace, to the hindrance of your 
eternal happiness. I heartily pray for you, and 
beseech your lordship to believe that I am with the 
greatest sincerity and compassion in the world, 


My lord, 
Your lordship’s most faithful — 
and afflicted servant, 


J. TILLotTson.” 
July 20, 1683. 


And in his last prayer with his lordship on the 
scaffold, he thus conlcudes, ‘‘ Grant,. Lord, that 
all we who survive, by this and other instances of 
thy providence, may learn our duty to God and 
the king.” What could a man have said more in 
behalf of any doctrine of the Church of England? 
And though he did comply with the revolution, yet 
it is most certain that he never changed his opi- 
nion in this point, although his enemies charge him 
with * “apostacy from his once avowed principle 
and doctrine of the Church of England, the once 
venerable doctrine of non-resistance and passive 
obedience: in which our church hath taught. her 
children how they should behave themselves to- 
wards men, and approve themselves towards God, 
if she and they should come to be persecuted for 
the trial of their faith, as the purest churches and 
best Christians have been in former ages.” 


* See a pamphlet, entituled, ““ Some Discourses upon Dr. Bur- 
net and Dr. Tillotson,” &c. p. 35. 
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I cannot make. a better reply to this accusation, 
than in the words of the late learned bishop of 
Sarum, in his answer to, the foresaid pamphlet, 
which does undeniably prove that here was no 
change of principles, nor departing from former 
opinions. 

‘‘ As I have” (says his Lordship) “ expressly 
and publicly owned a reserve for resistance in case 
of a total subversion; so I must add, that to my 
knowledge, other divines still understood that doc- 
trine of non-resistance with this reserve; though 
they did not think it necessary to mention it. If a 
man were to exhort married persons to their duty, 
he might use that general expression of St. Paul, 
that the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church; and that as the 
Church is subject unto Christ, so wives ought to be 
subject to their own husbands in every thing: he 
might say all this, without an exception ; and yet 
in the case of intolerable cruelty, the wife may see 
to her own preservation ; but desertion or adultery 
sets her more at liberty. Jn the same manner, 
when we exhort children to obey their parents in 
all things; we do not suppose the case of their 
parents going about to kill them, nor argue what 
they may do in sucha case, Extraordinary cases 
ought not to be supposed, when we give the di- 
rections that belong to the ordinary course of life; 
and therefore divines might preach submission in 
very large and full expressions, who yet might 
believe, that a total subversion was a.case of another 
nature, which might warrant more violent reme- 
dies. This I am sure was our late primate’s opi- 
nion. This was that which we laid before that 
great, but innocent victim, that was sacrificed to 
the rage of a party, I mean the lord Russell, who 
was condemned for treasonable words, though 

there 
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there was not one witness that swore one word 
against him: it being only deposed, that treason~ 
able words were said in his hearing ; to which, as 
was sworn, he was consenting, though no words of 
his were expressed, that. imported any such con- 
sent. The true case of that whole matter was 
stated thus; a visible design was carried on to bring 
in Popery and arbitrary government. In order to 
that, guo warrantos were brought against several 
cities and boroughs, which would have changed the: 
constitution of the House of Commons ; and sheriffs 
unduly elected were put on the City of London, on 
design, as-it was believed, to pack juries. These 
things were thought just grounds of resistance; 
the late primate and myself were of another opi- 
nion. . We knew, or at least had reason to believe 
we knew, the secret of the king’s religion who then 
reigned ; and did not doubt of the bad designs that 
were then on foot, and of the illegal actings of. that 
time; yet we still thought that remote fears and 
consequences, together with illegal practices, did 
not justify resistances ; but that the laws both of 
the Gospel and of the land, did bind us in that 
case to submission. That Lord upon this, said, 
he did not see a difference. between a legal anda 
Turkish constitution, upon this hypothesis > and 
when we told him, that a total subversion changed 
the case, he answered, then it would be too late to 
resist. In all that affair the late primate had the 
same opinion, and no other than that he had to the 
last. Some particular considerations restrained 
him from writing about it; but he did not decline 
to explain this, as oft as there was occasion giver 
for it. 

“‘ Upon the whole matter, there are two. 
questions in the point of resistance: the one is, 
whether subjects may resist merely upon the account 
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of religion, or not, either to force a general 
reformation, or to secure themselves from perse- 
cution ? the other is concerning the constitution of 
states and kingdoms; and of this in particular, how 
far they have retained or lost their liberties? the 
one is a point of divinity, the other is a point of 
law and history. As to the first, I do not know 
one of-all the divines that have sworn to-the pre- 
sent government, who are not still of the same 
opinion that they were formerly of, and that do not 
still judge resistance on the account of religion to 
be unlawful. -Nor does it any way reflect on them, 
if they should. have changed their opinion in the 
other point, which falls not so properly within their 
studies. ‘They might have been misled by chime- 
rical notions of imperial and political laws; they 
might have thought that the zeal with which some 
had promised to stand it out against a popish king, 
threatening that they would tell him to his face (at 
least owning that it was their duty to do it) that he 
was an idolater, a bread-worshipper, a goddess- 
worshipper*, with a great many other fine names, 
that they said they would give him. ‘They might, I 
say, have thought, that we were safe under the 
conduct of men, who were so bold when there 
-was no danger; but were much tamer and more 
cautious as the danger came nearer them. Thus 
many might go into wrong notions of our govern- 
ment, and think we had no liberties left us, but 
what were at the discretion of our princes. It is 
no derogation from the learning and studies of 
divines to own, that though they are still of their 
former opinion in, that which is theological, and 
that was only incumbent on them to know; yet in 
matters of law and policy, they might have been 
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led into mistakes. This answers all that pompous 
objection, with which so much noise is made, and 
upon which so many ill words have been fastened. 
A great many have not at all changed their opinion, 
even in this second point; and others do see that 
they were mistaken in their opinion concerning our 
constitution, and the nature of laws and legal secu- 
rity; and the right that arises out of these, in the 
case of a total subversion.” 

He has been also represented as no lover of the . 
Liturgy of the Church of England. Dr. Calamy 
tells the following story of him*: “ Dr. Tillotson 
frankly owning in a sermon, that the Dissenters 
had some plausible objections against the Common- 
Prayer, archbishop Sancroft sending for him to 
reprimand him, he stood to what he had asserted. 
The archbishop asked him which parts of the 
Common Prayer he meant; and he mentioned the 
Burial Office; upon which that archbishop owned 
to him that he was so little satisfied with that office 
himself, that for that very reason he had never 
taken a cure of souls.” And because the truth of 
this story has been called in question, Dr. Calamy 
says, that he had it under the hand of Mr. Stanclife, 
who wrote that passage in the margin of his abridg- 
ment, and afterwards was so kind as to send him the 
book for his own use. I shall not contest the truth 
of this story, let it be true or false, this worthy pre- 
late’s zeal and affection for the Church of England 
will sufficiently appear by the great numbers he 
brought over to her communion. 

This year (1683) he published the works of the 
learned Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. And the year following he 


* Calamy’s Abridgment of Mr, Baxter’s History, &c. p. 226. 
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published the works of his intimate friend, the 
excellent Mr. Hezekiah Burton. 

Now let us view this good man in a scene of 
friendship. In the year 1687, his intimate acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Nicholas Hunt, of Canterbury, lay dan- 
gerously ill of a cancer, and when Dr. Tillotson-was 
informed that he was past recovery, he sent him the 
following excellent letter of consolation, to. comfort 
and support him under the pressure of his lingering 
indisposition : 


«“ Edmonton, January 16th, 1687-8. 
TI 


** IT am sorry to understand by Mr. Janeway’s 
letter to my son, that your distemper grows upon 
you; and that you seem to decline so fast. Iam 
very sensible how much easier it is to give advice 
against trouble in the case of another, than to take 
it in our own. 

“‘ It hath pleased God to exercise me of late 
with a very sore trial, in the loss of my dear and 
only child, in which I do perfectly submit to his 
good pleasure, firmly believing that he always does 
that which is best; and yet, though reason be satis- 
fied, our passion is not so soon appeased ; and when 
nature has received a wound, time must be allowed 
for the healing of it. Since that, God hath thought 
fit to give me a nearer summons, and a closer warn- 
ing of my own mortality, in the danger of an 
apoplexy: which yet, I thank God for it, hath. 
occasioned no very melancholy reflections; but this 
perhaps is more owing to natural temper, than 
philosophy and wise considerations. 

“¢ Your case, I know, is very different, who are 
of .a temper naturally melancholy, and under a 
distemper apt to increase it; for both which great 
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allowances ought to be made. And yet, methinks, 
both reason and religion do offer us considerations of 
that solidity and strength, as may very well support 
our spirits under all. frailties and infirmities of the 
flesh; such as these: 

‘“* That God is perfect love and goodness ; that 
we are not only his creatures, but his children, and . 
are as dear to him as to ourselves; that he does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men; 
and that all evils of afflictions which befal us,-are 
intended for the cure and prevention of greater 
evils of sin and punishment; and therefore we ought 
not only to submit to them with patience, as being 
deserved by us, but to receive them with thank- 
fulness, as being designed by him to do us that 
good, and to bring us to that sense of him and 
ourselyes which nothing else perhaps would’ have 
done: that the sufferings of this present life are but 
short and light, compared with those extreme and 
endless miseries which we have deserved; and with 
that exceeding and eternal weight of glory which 
we hope for in the other world; that if we be care- 
ful to make the best preparations for death and 
eternity, whatever brings us nearer our end, brings 
us nearer to our happiness; and how rugged soever 
the way be, the comfort is, that it leads us to our 
Father's house, where we shall want nothing we 
can wish for. Now we labour under a dangerous 
distemper, which threatens our life, what woald 
we not be contented to bear, in order to a perfect 
recovery, could we but be assured of it ? and should 
we not be willing to endure much more, in order 
to happiness, and that eternal life which God that. 
cannot lie hath promised? Nature, I know, is fond_ 
of life, and apt to be still lingering after a longer 
continuance here; and yet a long life, with ‘the 
usual burthens and infirmities of it, is seldom 

desirable ; 
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desirable; it is but the same things over again, or 
worse. So many more nights and days, summers 
and winters, a repetition of the same pleasures, 
but with less pleasure and relish every day; a 
return of the same, and greater pains and trouble, 
but with less strength and patience to bear them. 
These and the like considerations I use to entertain 
myself withal, not only with contentment but com- 
fort; though with great inequality of temper at 
several times, and with much mixture of human 
frailties, which will always stick. to us, while we 
are in this world. However, by these kinds of 
thoughts death seems more familiar to us, and we 
shall be able by degrees to bring our minds close 
up to it, without starting at it. The greatest ten- 
derness I find in myself is with regard to some 
near relations; especially the dear and constant 
companion of my life, which I confess doth very 
sensibly touch me: but then I consider, and so, I 
hope, will they also, that this separation will be 
but a very little while; and that though I shall 
leave them in‘a bad world, yet under the care and 
protection of a good God, who can be more and 
better to them than all other relations, and will 
certainly beso to those that love, him, and hope in 
his mercy. 

“ T shall not need to advise you what to do, and 
what use to make’ of this time of your visitation, 
I have reason to believe, that you have been care- 
ful in the time of your health to prepare for the 
evil day, and have been conversant in those books 
which give the best directions to this purpose ; and 
have not, as too many do, put off the great work 
of your life to the end of it. - And then you have 
nothing to do, but.as well as you can, under your 
present weakness and pains, to renew your repent- 
ance for all the errors and miscarriages of your life ; 
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and earnestly to beg God’s pardon and forgiveness 
of them, for his sake who is the propitiation for 
our sins: to comfort yourself in the goodness and 
the promises of God, and the hopes of that happi- 
ness you are ready to enter into; and in the mean 
time to exercise faith and patience for a little while ; 
and be of good courage, since you see land; the 
storm which you are in will soon be over, and then 
it will be as if it had never been; or rather: the 
remembrance of it will be pleasant. 

“IT do not use to write such long letters, but I 
do heartily compassionate your case, and should be 
glad if I could suggest any thing that might help to 
mitigate your trouble, and make the sharp and rugged 
way through which you are to pass into a better 
world, a little more smooth and easy. 

“‘ T pray God to fit us both for that great change 
which we must once undergo; and if we be but in 
any good measure fit for it, sooner or later, makes 
no great difference. . 

‘* I commend you to the Father of all mercies, 
and the God of all consolation; beseeching him to 
increase your faith and patience, and to stand by 
you in your last and great conflict; that when you 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
you may fear no evil; and when your heart fails, 
and your strength fails, you may find him the strength 
of your heart, and your portion for ever. | 

‘“* Farewell, my good friend, and whilst we are 
here, let us pray tor one another, that we may 
have a joyful meeting in another world. So I 
rest, sir, 


Your truly affectionate friend and servant, 


J. Tittorson.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hunt received this letter with great joy, 
and during his long sickness behaved himself with 
a truly Christian fortitude ; shortly after, it pleased 
God to remove him from this painful life to that of 
bliss and immortality. 

The Revolution found Dr. Tillotson dean of 
Canterbury and residentiary of St. Paul’s, both 
eminent stations in the Church, though inferior to 
his merit ; yet was the possessor humble enough to 
think them too considerable for one person. How- 
ever he made the best use of them, their revenues 
serving only to enlarge his capacity of doing good, 
and giving him an occasion to scatter the seeds of 
virtue in more different soils, by which some at 
least might fall upon good ground, and multiply 
exceedingly. One, who knew him perhaps as well 
as any man, assures us, that he neither slackened 
his labours, nor advanced his fortunes by his pre- 
ferments. He did not content himself with such a 
residence as answered the statute; that was barely 
doing his duty, and only the avoidance of scandal, 
a pitch of virtue too low for one who had so just 
a notion of piety, and so lively a sense of the force 
of example. He gave as much of his time and 
labours to his Cathedral, as was consistent with his 
obligation to attendance on the court. Neither 
when he was there, by the necessity of his duty 
(for he was the king’s chaplain) did he make that 
use of a court soil as is usual, but contented him- 
self with deserving, not soliciting greater prefer- 
ments. 

In the year 1689, it was soon discovered what 
interest this great man might have made, if his 
temper would have allowed him, in the court of 
king William and queen Mary, who were so fond 
and desirous of having him near them, to advise 
them, as well in the public, as their own private | 
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religious concerns, that they gave him the place of 
clerk of the closet, on purpose to oblige him to a 
more frequent resort to court. ‘These princes, who 
had so happily preserved our endangered religion, 
sought out for the best means, and fittest instru- 
ments to secure and establish it against any future 
relapse ; and as soon, therefore, as the civil liber- 
ties were a little settled, the ecclesiastical came 
next under their consideration. The ‘powerful 
interest of the Papists in the late reign, had laid the 
poor Nonconformists under the penalty of ‘several 
severe laws, which were accounted no small disho- 
nour to the Protestant name. But now these being 
suspended by an Act of Toleration, and a Chris- 
tian liberty indulged to Dissenters; some who were 
not contented with this favourable act alone, strove 
to back it with another, which was calculated to 
take them all into the bosom of ‘the Church of 
England. This scheme was well known by the 
name of the Comprehension, of which some were. 
very fond, and others wholly averse to it; both 
parties thinking themselves in the right, and ‘actu- 
ated by the true spirit of Christianity, fell into very 
indecent and unchristian treatment of each other; 
the common, but fatal effects of attempts in altera- 
tions of religion. However, a bill was brought in 
and passed in the House of Peers, but when it came 
to the Commons they desired his majesty ‘to sum- 
mon a convocation, and lay the matter before 
them. And here the patrons and sticklers for 
church power, would do well to consider the ‘ser- 
vice Dr. Tillotson did their cause upon this occa- 
sion, and retract some, at least, of the severe 
calumnies they have loaded his memory with, as one 
who was no friend to his own order, and bent upon 
abridging it of its undoubted privileges. What 
notice we take of the fact, as it is related by Dr. 
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Nichols, shall not only be historical, but, if possible, 
such as may wipe off these aspersions; such re- 
marks having a fair connection to the life of the 
person which we are relating. First then, take the 
account of Dr. Nichols *: ‘“ Whilst this bill was 
passing, Dr. Tillotson, a person of excellent judg- 
ment, and then clerk of the closet to the king, 
declared his opinion against it. And as he had a 
great interest in the king’s affections, so he made 
use of it in bringing him over to his opinion in this 
matter. He laid before him how frequently we 
had been reflected on by the Papists, that our 
reformation was founded chiefly upon parliamentary 
authority; that we should not give them a handle 
for any such objection for the future: that the 
affairs of the Church did chiefly belong to synodicl 
authority, and if they were passed by the venerable 
members of the convocation, they would not only 
be more acceptable to: the body of the clergy, but 
would be more religiously observed by the laity. 
Adding, moreover, that least affairs of this nature, 
consisting of such a multitude of particulars, might 
too slowly ¢ 90 on in so numerous a body, the best 
way would be, as had formerly been done, to 
commissionate several of the most eminent of the 
clergy to consider of some methods how to heal the 
wounds of the Church, and to establish a perpe- 
tual peace among us: what they should agree upon, 
to be considered over again by the more consum- 
mate wisdom of a convocation: and what these 
should consent to, should be established first by 
the synodical, and afterwards by the parliamentary 
authority.” 
This was certainly very reasonable advice, and 
of no small moment to the Church, as it took off 
* Vide a Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England. 12mo.- Page 116, 117. 
the 
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the objection of a parliamentary religion, an objee- 
tion which the Papists have urged with all their 
force of argument and wit. I shall not consider 
whether the Roman Catholics way of reasoning is 
just, it being sufficient to say, that they imputed it 
as an high scandal to the Church of England, to 
owe its settlement to such a hand; and therefore 
the mitigation of that scandal was wresting an arrow 
out of the quiver of the enemy, or at least rendering 
it incapable of wounding when it was thrown.  Be- 
side, that this prudent course which Dr. Tillotson 
advised, seemed the most probable of any to take 
effect, as not irritating the spirits of men by less- 
ening their authority on either side, the ecclesias- 
tical and civil powers being both preserved in their 
rights, and exercising their distinct provinces by 
this method which he prescribed. How much con- 
troversy and contention do we here see vanish into 
nothing! only by putting business in the proper 
channel it should flow in, which a less cool head 
might have easily confounded, and got a reputation 
too for doing either party so considerable a service, 
as engaging them in a quarrel. But I believe I 
need not urge the wise management of this worthy 
person any farther, as an argument of his respect 
to the Church, or his tender regard to her autho- 
rity. Dr. Calamy *, and sure the words of an 
enemy may be useful, says, that it was avery bad 
piece of advice, and would insinuate to his readers, 
as if the adviser himself repented it afterwards: 
But till he can find a better reason for it, than his 
bare conjecture, we ought to believe, that the man 
who was honest enough to give such good counsel, 
had before considered the matter so well, as to 
take care that it should never give him any other 


* Vide his Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s Life, page 446. 
uneasiness, 
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uneasiness, than what arose from its want of suc- 
cess, ; 

The king, in compliance to this advice, summoned 
a convocation; and issued out another commission 
to thirty divines to prepare matters to be laid before 
the convocation, in this affair of the Comprehension. © 
It may not be improper, considering the great share 
Dr. Tillotson had in this business, to insert the com- 
mission in this place, which is as follows: 


‘“« Whereas the particular forms of Divine wor- 
ship, and the rites and ceremonies appointed to 
be used therein, being things in their own nature 
indifferent and alterable, and so acknowledged, it is 
but reasonable, that upon weighty and important 
considerations, according to the various exigencies of 
times and occasions, such changes and alterations 
should be made therein, as to those that are in place 
and authority, should from tine to time seem either 
necessary or expedient. 

‘¢ And whereas the Book of Canons is fit to be 
reviewed, and made more suitable to the state of 
the Church: and whereas there are defects and 
abuses in the ecclesiastical courts and jurisdictions; 
and particularly, there is not sufficient provision 
made fer the removing of scandalous ministers, 
and for the reforming of manners either in ininis- 
ters or people; and whereas it is most fit that 
there should be a strict method prescribed for the 
examination of such persons as desire to be admitted 
into, holy orders, both as to taeir learning and 
nianners. | 

_“ We therefore, out of our pious and princely 
care for the good order, and edification, and unity 
of the Church of Engiand, commutted to our charge 
and care ; and for the reconciling, as much as 
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is possible, of all differences among our good “subs 
jects; and to take away all occasion of the like for 
the future, have thought fit to authorize and impower 
you, &c. and any nine of you, whereof three to be 
bishops, to meet from time to time, as often as shall 
be needful, and to prepare such alterations of thé 
liturgy and canons, and such proposals for the refor- 
mation of ecclesiastical courts, and to consider of 
such other matters as in your judgments may most 
conduce to the ends above mentioned.” 


Ten of the commissioners were then bishops, ‘viz. 
Dr. Lamplugh, archbishop of York, Dr. Compton, 
Dr. Mew, Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Sprat, Dr. Smith, sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, Dr. Burnet, Dr. Humfreys, 
and Dr. Stratford, who were the bishops of Tons 
don, Winchester, St. Asaph, Rochester, Carlisle; 
Exeter, Salisbury, Bangor, and Chester. © Twenty 
other dignitaries were added to them; as Dr. Stil+ 
lingfleet, Dr. Patrick, Dr. Tillotson, Dr. Meggot; 
Dr. Sharp, Dr. Kidder, Dr. Aldrich, Dr. Jane, 
Dr. Hall, Dr. Beaumont, Dr. Montague, Dr. Goods 
man, Dr. Beveridge, Dr. Battely, Dr. Alston, Dr. 
Tennison, Dr. Scott, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Grove, and 
Dr. Wilkiams. “wt 

Dr. Nichols* thus proceeds: ‘‘ The reverend 
persons do now forthwith apply themselves to the 
business which was laid before them, and begin” 
their work with a review of the Common-Prayer 
Book. And first of all the calendar comes under 
examination, from whence the apocryphal lessons - 
are expunged, and chapters out of the canonical 
books are substituted to be read in their room. 
The creed, which is called Athanasius’s, because: it 


* Vide ut supra, page 118, & seq. 
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is found fault with by some persons by reason of 
the damnatory sentences, is permitted to be changed 
for the Apostle’s creed at the discretion of the 
minister. The Collects throughout the whole 
course of the yeav are revised, most of them being 
made anew, and rendered more suitable to the 
Epistles and Gospels of the day; and this with so 
much elegance and purity of stile, with so much 
pious force and ardour, as nothing could tend more 
to excite devotion in the minds of the hearers, and 
to raise up their souls to God. ‘They were first 
drawn up by Dr. Simon Patrick, who had an ex- 
cellent talent this way; Dr. Gilbert Burnet added 
a further life, and force, and spirit to them; after 
this they underwent the exquisite judgment of Dr. 
Stillingfleet ; the last and finishing stroke being given 
to them by Dr. Tillotson, who polished over what- 
ever was left rough in the compositions, with his 
smooth language and flowingness of his easy elo- 
quence. They likewise agreed upon a new trans- 
lation of the Psalms to be read in the daily service 
of the church, more agreeable to the original than 
the present is; which province was assigned to Dr, 
Kidder, a person excellently well versed in the 
Oriental tongues. Some few expressions and words, 
which lying scattered about the Liturgy, are found 
fault with by its adversaries, were collected by Dr. 
Tennison ; such clear expressions being substituted 
in their stead, as were not liable to be excepted 
against by the most captious. There are some few 
other things proposed, but which were entirely to 
be referred to the synod. First of all, that the 
cross in baptism should be in the election of the 
parents either to have it signed in the children’s 
foreheads, or omitted. Secondly, if any noncon- 
formist minister should return to the church, he 
was not, as the custom is now, to undergo a new 

ordination ; 
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ordination; but to be admitted into the church by 
a conditional ordination, like as we are wont to. 
do in the baptism of those persons, of whom it is 
uncertain whether they are baptized or no; the 
bishop’s hands being imposed on them, as was the 
custom among the * Ancients, in. recviving those 
clergy in the church who had been ordained by 
heretics. Which was the method used by } arch- 
bishop Bramhall, primate of Ireland, when he gave 
ordination to any, who had received Presbyterian 
orders in the times of the late confusion. | 

‘““ The convocation soon aiter assembled, all the 
clergy either avowedly or in their minds highly 
approving or condemning what bad been done by the 
commissioners with relation to the alterations. The 
greater part of the clergy of the convocation being 
displeased. with those who had declared for the 
alterations, were very earnest to make Dr. Jane 
the regius professor of Oxiord, prolocutor of the 
convocation. ‘The rest being persons of very great 
esteem in the church, gave their votes for Dr. Til- 
lotson; but being over-powered by numbers, their 
attempt in that affair was but in vain. 

‘¢ After this the king ordering the convocation © 
to attend him, he declares his mind to them to this 
purpose: he gives them earnest assurances of his 
favour; and tells them how much it was bis desire, 
that all his subjects should live peaceably and lovingly 
one with another, and unite in one manner of worship: 
that to this end he had appointed commissioners: to 
prepare, atid lay before the convocation such things 
as they thought fit should be altered : that he neaskihy 


«© * Dionys. Alexand. apud Fuseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. 7. cap. 2. 
Con.- Nic. 1. Can. 8. Just. sive Author Resp. ad Orthodox 
Resp. 18 Theod. Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 8.” 

+ Vide Bishop Bramhall’s Life before his Works. 
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wished a good agreement among them, and that the 
points in dispute might be handled with that mild 
and charitable temper which becomes ministers of 
the Gospel. 

“ But many of the convocation men had enter- 
tained an opinion which was never to be eradicated 
out of their minds, that by this device of alterations, 
a design was laid to undermine the church: that 
episcopacy being already abolished in Scotland, there 
were now attempts made against the same in England. 
That they were afraid many of the commissioners for 
the alterations were embarked in the same unwar- 
rantable project, or imposed upon by the fallacies of. 
designing men. ‘That the Dissenters, although out 
of the church, were already very formidable enemies 
to it, but if let into the church they would overturn 
its constitution. That the church was sufficiently 
protected by the act of Uniformity, which if once 
repealed, they knew not what the then present parlia- 
ment, which they thought shewed too much friend- 
ship to the Dissenters, might establish in lieu thereof. 
That they had rather have what was present and 
safe, than what was future and uncertain. 

** The other party pleaded thus: that the un- 
happy contentions between the nonconformists and 
us had too long raged: that now both of us being 
tired with quarrelling, wished for peace: that un- 
less the convocation did offer some terms of 
accommodation, the bishops would not be able to 
justify themselves, in making good what they had 
in the late reign so religiously promised. That it 
was understood by all who so highly approved their 
propositions, that they made this offer of recouci- 
liation with the Dissenters, in the name of all the 
members of our church, and therefore it would be 
an unworthy thing to promise that, in the time of 

our 
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our adversity, which in our prosperity we should 
refuse to make good. That the king being now 
earnestly bent upon this design, would use all his 
_ interest to promote it; but if we should provoke him 
by making him undergo a repulse in this’ attempt, 
he would not so easily be brought again to comply 
with it, when we ourselves should desire it: that the 
king had ordered nothing to be laid before the par- 
liament, but what should be before agreed to by the 
convocation : that if the parliament should design any 
thing unkind to the church, they might establish it by 
a secular law for all that the convocation could do 
to binder it. And lastly, though the nonconformists 
should obstinately refuse to come into the church 
upon the concessions which were made for their 
sakes, yet nothing was laid before the convocation but 
what would tend to the greater honour of the church: 
that by these alterations the constitution of the church 
would be bettered, and all pretence of separation 
would be taken away. 

‘“* Disputes on both sides were carried on with 
great eagerness, and at last the synod is dissolved, 
without concluding any thing. But no misfortune 
so sensibly afflicted the church, as this. dissention 
between the clergy. For hitherto our clergy had 
lived with great concord among themselves, not to 
be divided by any arts of their adversaries. For 
inthe late times, under their most afflicted condi- 
tion, when they were turned out of, or sequestered 
from, their livings, by reason of their good corres- 
pondence with one another, they bore their affiie- 
tions the more easily. And afterwards, when their 
condition was bettered, no envy, which is «wont 
to dissolve the friendship of others, was able to 
interrupt their amity: but now, when all of them, 
perhaps, in their several ways, were desirous to — 
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promote the good of the church, they unfortunately 
accused each other for carrying on designs for its 
ruin.” Thus far Dr. Nichols. 

In the year 1691, after a long and patient ex- 
pectation on the side of the government, that the 
nonjuring bishops would comply to take the oaths, 
which they at last absolutely refused, it was resolv- 
ed to deprive them, and fill up the vacant sees. 
Among these, archbishop Sancroft was one, whom 
no overtures nor condescensions on the part of 
some great reconcilers, could bring to acquiesce in 
the conduct of the Revolution, and take the oaths 
to the king and queen. It is not to our purpose 
to examine into the reasons of his refusal; a great 
and good man he surely was, though without any 
disrespect to his memory, we may say, far inferior 
to his successor Dr. Tillotson. He it was who was 
pitched upon in these difficult times to sit at the 
head, and steer the church. His natural modesty 
made him earnestly at first withstand the royal fa- 
vour, though he was at least prevailed upon to 
accept of it; and certainly a-fitter person in every 
man’s opinion, but his own, could not be found. 
It will not be improper to set down the words of a 
great historian, which give us both the motives of 
his refusal, and acceptance of that high dignity. 
‘** He withstood it not,” (says the bishop of Salis- 
bury* ), “from ‘any feeble or fearful considerations 
relating to himself: he was not afraid of a party, 
nor concerned in such censures and calumnies as 
might be thrown upon him: he was not unwilling 
to sacrifice the quiet of his life, which he appre- 
hended might soon decline and sink under so great 
a load. ‘The pomp of greatness, the attendance 
upon courts, and a high station, were iadeed very 


* Hf his Funeral Sermon, 
contrary 
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contrary to his genius: but though these were 
grounds good enough to make him unwilling to rise 
higher in the world, yet none of them seemed strong 
enough to fix him to an obstinate refusal. That 
which went the deepest in his own mind, and which 
he laid out the most earnestly before their majes- 
ties, was, that those - groundless prejudices’ with 
which his enemies had “loaded him, had been so 
industriously propagated, while they were neglected 
by himself, that he believed that he, who (as his 
humility made him think) could at no time do any 
great service, was less capable of it now than ever. 
But their majesties persisting in their intentions, 
he thought it was the voice and call of God to him, 
and so he submitted : yet with a heaviness of mind 
that no man knew better than myself. But as he 
engaged in it, he formed two settled resolutions, 
from which he never departed. ‘The one was, that 
whensoever the state of their majesties affairs was 
such, that he could hope to be dismissed from that 
post, he would become a most importunate suitor 
to be delivered from it. The other was, that if the 
infirmities of age should have so overtaken him 
that he could not go through the fatigue and la- 
bours of it, then he would humbly offer it up to 
their majesties: and he charged some of his most 
particular friends to use all freedom with him in 
this matter, if they should observe it, before it were 
perceived by himself.” Thus the bishop of Salis- 
bury ; and for my own part, I think it unfair to 
suspect an account given from one who had so 
many opportunities of a right information from «a 
personal kuowledge, and intimate acquaintance 
with this great man. ‘This kind of holy force, if 
we may so call it, had been used in the primitive 
times to many of the fathers; nor was his carriage 
less humble, or his conduct less glorious than theirs, 
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in the short scene which he acted on this stage. 
Consonant to this, see that most excellent Form of 
‘Prayer * which he composed on this occasion: and 
the preparation thereto, for that great trust with 
which he was about to be invested; take in his own 
words, viz. ) . 

“« May 30, 1691. The day before my. conse- 
cration to the archbishopric, which was om Whit- 
Sunday, at St. Mary-le-Bow, when, on Whit-Sunday 
eve I retired to Edmonton, to spend that day in 
fasting and prayer, to implore the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon that action, and the assistance 
of his grace and Holy Spirit to be vouchsafed to 
his sinful and unworthy servant, whom his wise 
providence, and the importunate desire of their 
majesties, king William and queen Mary, the best 
of princes, (whom God in great mercy to a most 
sinful and perverse people hath by a most signal 
. providence set upon the throne of these kingdoms, 
and sent (I trust) to be our deliverers and bene- 
factors for many generations yet to come) have 
called to the government and conduct of this mise- 
rably distracted church in a very difficult and dan- 
gerous time. 

“ T began with a short prayer to Almighty God to 
prepare my heart for the duty of this day, and to 
assist me in the discharge of it, in such a manner as 
might be acceptable in his sight, through Jesus Christ 
my blessed Saviour and Redeemer. 

“‘ T proceeded next to a thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for his mercy and goodness to me in the 
conduct of my whole life, from my first entrance into 
the world, to this day. 

‘““ Next, I made an humble and penitent confession 


* See the 14th volume of his Posthumous Works, p. 204 et 
seq. 
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of my sins, and earvest supplication for the basen 
and forgiveness of them. 

“* Next a prayer for God’s blessing wpon me, and 
his Holy Spirit to be conferred upon me, in the 
solemn dedication of me the day following to thie 
high and holy office. 

“ Then I read the prayers in the consecration 
office. - I concluded with a prayer for the, king and 
queen, and a short ejaculation.” 

This his behaviour, was, I think, truly:primitive, 
and a sure presage of that peace and tranquillity ~ 
the church would enjoy under so good .a pastor. 
But no sooner» was he possessed of this eminent 
station, than that restless party who had opposed 
all his former kind offices relating to the compre- 
hension, began to murmur, and express their re+ 
sentments at his promotion; but such men gave 
him no uneasiness. ‘‘ He being,” (says Dr. * Ni- 
chols), “a man of an extraordinary piety, anda 
great lover of peace; and for fear that any reflec- 
tion should be cast upon our religion, upon account 
of the disagreement of the most considerable men 
of the church, upon the controversy concerning 
alterations, he did omit letting the convocation sit 
for a considerable time. Neither was there any 
man, at that time, that was displeased at this long 
recess of that body. They that were for altera- 
tions did hope, that after a considerable intermis- 
sion, all men’s passions would be so asswaged, that 
they would consent together in the same opinion. 
And those of the other party were not displeased, 
that those matters which they had not a liking to, 
were not again importunately urged upon ‘them ; 
especially when the occasion was taken away, of 
being obliged to reject what was proposed to them 


* Vide ut supra, p. 124, &e, 
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by their prince, and that they were not necessitated 
to incur the displeasure of their present archbishop.” 
Thus (says the bishop of Salisbury) he went on, 
while his enemies were still endeavouring to bear 
down a reputation, which gave him, as they thought, 
too great an authority. 

In the year 1693, his grace published four in- 
comparable sermons concerning the divinity and 
incarnation of our blessed Saviour. ‘‘ The true 
reason whereof,” (the reader is told in a short 
advertisement before them) ‘ was not that which 
is commonly alledged for printing books, the im- 
portunity of friends; but the importunate clamours 
and calumnies of others, whom the author heartily 
prays God to forgive, and to give them better 
minds: and to grant that the ensuing discourses, 
the publication whereof was ia so great a degree 
necessary, may by his blessing prove in some 
measure useful.” _ 

But among the inconveniences which he expected 
in the due discharge of this difficult office, he 
found one advantage, which was his retirement 
from that multitude of labours; which either his 
necessary business, or his friendships poured in 
upon him. ‘This left him at leisure to bend his 
thoughts towards the geod of the whole church, 
sometimes himself proposing useful designs for it, 
sometimes encouraging those of others, and always . 
praying for its prosperity. To this end he, who 
lived but for the good of others, began to choose 
out some more of his excellent sermons, such as 
he thought were the best calculated for the universal 
promotion of virtue and piety. These he especially 
directed for inculcating the principles of early 
religion, family duties, and the education of children ; 
considerations of the most extensive and necessary 
influence on the minds and lives of mankind. See 
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how the good bishop speaks of them in the tenderness 
of a fatherly and primitive spirit, in the following 
preface, which certainly breathes the soul of that 
incomparable’ man. 

“‘ Being, I hope, for the remainder of my life, 
released from that irksome and unpleasant work of 
controversy and wrangling about religion, I shall 
now turn my thoughts to something more agreeable 
to my temper, and of a more direct and immediate 
tendency.to the promoting of true religion, to the 
happiness of human society, and the reforemation of 
the world. 

‘‘ T have no intention to reflect upon any that 
stand up in defence of the truth, and contend 
earnestly for it, endeavouring in the spirit of meek- 
ness to reclaim those that are in error. For I doubt 
not but a very good man may upon several oc- 
casions be almost unavoidably engaged in contro- 
versies of religion; and if he havea head clear and 
cool enough, so as to be master of his own notions 
and temper in that hot kind of service, he may 
therein do considerable advantage to the truth: 
though a man that bath once ° drawn ‘blood in 
controversy, as Mr. Mede expresseth it, is seldom 
known ever perfectly to recover his own good 
temper afterwards. 

“For this reason a good man should not be very 
willing, when his Lord comes, to be found so doing, 
and as it were beating his fellow-servants: and 
all controversy, as it is usually managed, is little 
better.. A good man would be loth to be ‘taken out 
of the world reeking hot, from a sharp contention 
with a perverse adversary ; and not ‘a little out of 
countenance, to find himself in this temper translated 
into the calm and peaceable regions of the blessed, 
where nothing but perfect charity and good-will 

reign for ever. 
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** I know not whether St. Paul, who had been 
taken up into the third heavens, did by that 
question of his, Where is the disputer of this world 2 
intend to insinuate, that this wrangling work hath 
place only in this world, and upon this earth, 
where only there is a dust to be raised; but will 
have no place in the other. But whether St. Paul 
intended this or not, the thing itself I think is true, 
that in the other world all things will be clear and 
past dispute: to be sure, among the blessed, and 
probably also among the miserable, unless fierce 
and furious contentions, with great heat without 
light, about things of no moment and concernment 
to them, should be designed for a part of their 
torment. 

“ As to the following sermons, I am sensible 
that the style of them is more loose and fuli of 
words, than is agreeable to just and exact discourses : 
but so I think the style of popular sermons ought to 
be. And therefore I have not been very careful to 
mend this matter; chusing rather that they should 
appear in that native simplicity in which, so many 
years ago, they were first framed, than dressed up 
with too much care and art. As they are, I hope 
the candid and ingenuous readers will take them in 
Gobatp art. 

Sf idea I do heartily wish that all that are 
concerned in the respective duties, treated on in the 
following sermons, would be persuaded so to lay 
them to heart, as to put them effectually in practice : 
that how much soever the reformation of this corrupt 
and degenerate age in which we live is almost utterly 
to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable prospect of future times,* by seeing the 
foundation of a better world begun to be laid in the 
careful and conscientious discharge of the duties 
here mentioned: that by this means ¢he generations 
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to come may know God, and the children yet unborn 
may fear the Lord. 

‘“‘ I have great reason to be sensible how fast the 
infirmities of age are coming upon me, and therefore 
must work the works of Him, whose providence hath 
placed me in the station wherein I am, whilst it is 
day, because the night cometh, when no man can 
work. 

“I knew very well, before I entered upon this 
great and weighty charge, my own manifold “de- 
fects, and how unequal my best abilities were for 
the due discharge of it; but I did not feel this so 
sensibly as I now do every day more and more. 
And therefore that I might make some small amends 
for greater failings, I knew not how better to place the 
broken hours I had to spare from almost perpetual 
business of one kind or other, than in preparing 
something for the public that might be of use to 
recover the decayed piety and virtue of the present 
age; in which iniquity doth so much abound, and 
the love of God and religion is grown so cold. 

“ To this end I have chosen to publish these plain 
Sermons, and to recommend them to the serious 
perusal and faithful practice both of the pastors and 
people committed to my charge; earnestly beseeching 
Almighty God, that by his blessing they may prove 
effectual to that good end for which they are sincerely 
designed.” | 

I need not relate the good effects of these, or 
any other of his grace’s excellent compositions, they 
were visible in that eager thirst the world had after 
them; and if well watering the flock be one great 
duty in the shepherd, never did any pastor perform 
it better. Yet in the midst of these good works he 
could not escape the envy and malice of men; and 
it were easy to gather a plentiful bundle of their 
invectives, if we thought such an entertainment fit 

to 
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to be transmitted to posterity. But they are dead, 
some in their authors, some in their malignant pens, 
and all in the memory of good men. It will be 
enough to touch upon them generally, in the words 
of one* we have often been obliged to quote.— 
‘« How false soever these calumnies were generally 
known to be, the confidence with which they were 
averred, joined with the envy that accompanies a 
high station, had a greater operation than could 
have been imagined; considering how Jong he had 
lived on so public a scene, and how well he was 
known. It seemed a new and: unusual thing, that 
a man who in a course of above thirty years had 
done so much good, so many services to so many 
persons, without ever once doing an ill office, or 
a hard thing to any one person, who had a sweetness 
and gentleness in him, that seemed rather to 
lean to excess, should yet meet’ with so much 
unkindness and injustice. But the returns of im- 
pudence and malice which were made to the Son of 
God himself, and to his apostles, taught him to 
bear all this with submission to the will of God; 
praying for those who despitefully used him, and 
upon all occasions doing them good for evil. Nor 
had this any other effect on him, either to change 
his temper or his maxims, though perhaps it might 
sink too much into him, with relation to his health. 
He was so exactly true in all his representations 
of things or persons, that he laid before their 
majesties, that he neither raised the character of his 
friends, nor sunk that of those who deserved not 
so well of him (I love not to say enemies) but 
offered every thing to them with that sincerity that 
_ did so well become him, .that truth and candour 
was almost perceptible in every thing he said or 


* The bishop of Salisbury. 1 
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did. His looks and whole manner seemed to take 
away all suspicion concerning him. For he thought 
nothing in this world was worth much art, or great 
management. With all these things he ‘struggled, 
till at last they overcame him, or ‘rather he over- 
came them, and escaped from them.”  For’on’ the 
17th day of November, in the year 1694, he was 
seized with a sudden illness, which proved fatal 
to him, and mournful to all the friends of true 
piety. The first attacks came upon him while he 
was in that employment in which he delighted most, 
at church, and in the worship of God. He bore 
them with his usual neglect of himself: and though 
his countenance shewed he was ill, he would neither 
interrupt nor break off from those sacred exercises, 
nor make haste to look after his health. Ah! 
the unhappy neglect of a life that deserved so well 
to be carefully preserved! The fit came on slowly, 
but seemed to be fatal. All symptoms were me- 
lancholy. It soon: turned to a dead palsy. ‘The 
oppression was so great, that it became very uneasy 
for him to speak, but it appeared that his under- 
standing was still clear, though others could not 
have the advantage of it: he only said, that he had 
no burthen on his conscience. All remedies proved 
ineffectual. He expressed no concern to live, nor 
fear to die, but patiently bore his burthen, till it 
sunk him on the fifth day, and in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. Thus he lived and thus he died. 
He was buried on the 3oth of the same month, in 
the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, the bishop of 
Salisbury preaching his funeral sermon, taking for 
his text St. Paul’s Epistle to Tim. chap. iv. ver. 1. 
L have fought the good fight, I have finished my. 
course, [ have kept the faith. In his discourse, 
though from the natural talents of the preacher, 
which were very great, and the intimacy of their 

5 friendship, 
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friendship, of which none had a greater share, one 
might reasonably expect justice. to the memory of 
the deceased; yet was it such a subject that even 
bishop Burnet could not himself reach in all its 
views, and describe ‘with an adequate eloquence, 
He has said indeed a great deal, and his enemies 
have thought-a great deal too much. 7 
Speaking of bis early candour and médderation 
towards those persons who differed from him, “ he 
did not,” says his lordship, ‘‘ treat them with con- 
tempt and hatred; and he disliked all levities and 
railings upon those subjects. This gave him great 
advantages in dealing with them, and he still per- 
sisted in it, how much soever it was either disliked 
or suspected by angry men. — As he got into a true 
method of study, so he entered into friendships 
with some great men, which contributed not a little 
to the perfecting his own mind. There was then a 
set of as extraordinary persons in the University 
where he was formed, as perhaps any age has pro- 
duced ; they had clear thoughts, and a vast com- 
pass; great minds and noble tempers. But that 
which gave him his last finishing, was his close and 
long friendship with bishop Wilkins. He went into 
all the best things that were in that great man, but 
so, that he perfected every one of them: for though 
bishop Wilkins was the more universal man, yet 
he was the greater divine: if the one had more 
flame, the other was more correct. Both acted 
with great plainness, and were raised above’ regard- 
ing vulgar censures. But if bishop Wilkins had a 
talent so peculiar to himself, that perhaps never 
man could admonish and reprove with such weight 
and authority, and in a way so obliging as he did; 
so no man knew better than this his great friend, 
the art of gaining upon men’s bearts, and of mak- 


ing themselves find out that which might be amiss 
in 
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in them, though the gentleness and modesty of his 
temper had not so well fitted him for the rough 
work of reproving. 

‘‘ Having dedicated himself to the service of the 
church, and being sensible of the great good that 
might be done by a plain and edifying way of 
preaching, he was very little disposed to follow the 
patterns then set him, or indeed those of former 
times. And so he set a pattern to himself, and 
such an one it was, that it is hoped it will be long 
and much followed. He began with a deep and 
close study of the Scriptures, upon which he spent 
feur or five years, till he had arrived at a true un- 
derstanding of them. He studied next all the 
ancient philosophers and books of morality.. Among 
the fathers, St. Basil and St. Chrysostom were those 
he chiefly read. Upon these preparations he. set 
himself to compose the greatest variety of sermons, 
and on the best subjects, that perhaps any one man 
has ever yet done. His joining with bishop Wil- 
kins in pursuing the scheme of an universal cha- 
racter, led him to consider exactly the truth of Jan- 
guage and stile, in which no man was happier, and 
knew better the art of preserving the majesty of 
things under a simplicity of words ; tempering these 
so equally together, that neither did his thoughts 
sink, nor his stile swell: keeping always the ‘due 
mean between a low ‘flatness and the dresses of 
false rhetoric. Together with the pomp of words 
he did also cut off all superfluities and needless en+ 
largements: he said what was just necessary to 
give clear ideas of things, and no more: he laid 
aside all long and affected periods: his sentences 
were short and clear; and the whole thread was of 
a piece, plain and distinct. No aftectations of 
learning, no squeezing of texts, no superficial 
strains, no false thoughts, nor bold flights, all was 

solid 
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solid and yet lively, and grave as well as fine: so 
that few ever heard him, but they found some new 
thought occurred ; something that either they had not 
considered before, or at least so distinctly, and with 
so. clear a view as he gave them. 

“ Whether he explained points of divinity, mat- 
ters of controversy, or the rules of morality, on 
which he dwelt most copiously, there was something 
peculiar in him on them all, that conquéred the 
minds, as well as it commanded the attention of his 
hearers; who felt all the while that they were learn- 
ing somewhat, and were never tired by him; for he 
cut off both the luxuriances of stile, and the length 
of sermons; and he concluded them with some 
thoughts of such gravity and use; that he generally 
dismissed= his hearers with somewhat that stuck to 
them. He read his sermons with so due a pronun- 
ciation, in so sedate and solemn a manner, that 
they were not the feebler, but rather the perfecter, 
even by that way, which often lessens the grace, 
as much as it adds to the exactness of such 
discourses. 

“ He saw, with a deep regret, the fatal corrup- 
tion of this age, while the hypocrisies and ex- 
travagancies of former times, and the liberties and 
looseness of the present, disposed many to atheism 
and impiety. He therefore went far into this matter : 
and as he had considered all the ancient and 
modern apologies for the Christian Religion, with an 
exactness that became the importance of the sub- 
ject, so he set the whole strength of his thoughts 
and studies to withstand the progress that this was 
making. In order to that he laboured particularly 
to bring every thing out of the clearest principles, 
and to. make all people feel the reasonableness of 
the truths, as well as of the precepts of the Chris- 
tian Religion. When he saw that Popery was 

the 
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the root of this, and that the design seemed to be 
laid, to make us first Atheists, that we might be the 
more easily made Papists, and that many did not 
stick to own, that we could have no certainty for 
the Christian faith, unless we believed the infalli- 
bility of the church ; this gave him a deep and just 
indignation. It was such a betraying of the cause 
of God, rather than not to gain their own, that in 
this the foundation was laid of his great zeal against 
Popery. This drew his studies for some years: much 
that way. He looked on the whole complex of 
Popery as such a corruption of the whole design of 
Christianity, that he thought it was incumbent on 
him, to set himself against it, with the zeal and 
courage which became that cause, and was necessary 
for those times. He thought the idolatry and super- 
stition of the Church of Rome did enervate true 
piety and morality; and that their cruelty was such 
a contradiction to the meekness of Christ, and to 
that love and charity which he made the character 
and distinction of his disciples and followers, that 
he resolved to sacrifice every thing, except a good 
conscience, in a cause for which he had resolved, if 
it should come to extremities, to become a sacrifice 
to, himself. 

‘© His enemies soon saw how much he stood in 
their way, and were not wanting in the arts of 
calumny, to disable him from opposing them with 
that great success which his writings and sermons 
had on the nation. His life was too pure in all the 
parts of it, to give them a pretence to attempt on 
that. So regular a piety, such an unblemished pro- 
bity, and so extensive and tender a charity, to- 
gether with his great and constant labours, both in 
private and public, set him above reproach. That 
honourable society * which treated him always with 

* Lincoln’s-Inn. 
so 
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so particular a respect, and so generous a kindness, 
and this great city, not only the neighbourhood of 
this place, which was so long happy in him, but the 
whole extent of it, knew him too well, and esteemed 
him too much, for those his enemies to adventure 
on the common arts of defaming : subtle methods 
were to be used, since his virtue was too exemplary 
to be soiled in the ordinary way: 

“‘ His endeavouring to make out every thing in 
religion from clear and plain principles, and with 
a fulness of demonstrative proof, was laid hold on 
to make him pass for one that could believe no- 
thing that lay beyond the compass of human rea- 
son: and his tender method of treating with Dis- 
senters, bis endeavours to extinguish that fire, and 
to unite us among ourselves, ‘against those who 
understood their own interest well, and pursued it 
closely, inflaming our differences, and engaging us 
into violent animosities, while they shifted sides, 
and still gained ground, whether in the methods of 
toleration, or of a strict execution of penal laws, as 
it might serve their ends; those calm and wise 
designs of his, I say, were represented as a want of 
zeal in the cause of the church, and an inclination 
towards those who departed from it. But how un- 
happily successful soever they might be, in infusing 
those jealousies of him, into some warm and 
unwary men, he stil! went on in his own way. He 
would neither depart from his moderation, nor take 
pains to cover himself from so false an imputation. 
tle thought the openness of his temper, the course 
of his lite, his sincerity, aod the visible effects of 
his labours, which had contributed so much to turn 
the greatest part of this vast city to a hearty love 
of the church, and a firm adhering to the commu- 
nion of it, in which no man was ever more emi- 
nently distinguished than he was: he thought, I say, 

that 
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that constant zeal with which he had always ‘served 
such as came to labour in this great city, and by 
which he had been so singularly useful to them; 
he thought the great change that had been made in 
bringing men’s minds off from many wild opinions, 
to sober and steady principles, and that in so pru- 
alent a manner, that things were done without men’s 
perceiving it, or being either startled or fretted by 
the peevishness which is raised and kept up by con- 
tradiction or disputing, in which, without derogat- 
ing from other men’s labours, no man had a larger 
share than himself; upon all these reasons, I say, 
he thought that his conduct needed no apology, but 
that it was above it. 

‘¢ After the restoration of the church, anger upon 
those heads was both more in fashion, and seemed 
more excusable; men coming then out of the injus- 
tice and violence by which they had been so long 
ill used, and were so much provoked: yet neither 
that, nor the narrowness of his fortune, while he 
needed supports, and saw what was the shortest 
way to arrive at them, could make him. change 
his strain. ) 

‘“‘ His life was not only free from blemishes, 
which is but a low size of commendation; it shined 
in all the parts of it. In his domestic relations, in 
his friendships, in the whole commerce of business, 
he was always a pattern, easy and humble, frank 
and open, tender-hearted and bountiful, kind and 
obliging, in the greatest as well as the smallest mat- 
ters. A decent but grave cheerfulness made his — 
conversation as lively and agreeable, as it was use- 
ful and instructing ‘he was ever in good humour, 
always the same, both accessible and affable: he 
heard every thing patiently: was neither apt to mis« 
take nor to suspect : his own great candour dis- 
posing him to put the best constructions, and to 

judge 
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judge the most favourably of all persons and things. 
He past over many injuries, and was ever ready ‘to 
forgive the greatest, and to do all good offices even 
to those who had used him ver y ill. He was never 
imperious nor assuming: and though he had a 
superior judgment to most men, yet he never dic- 
tated to others. Few men had observed. human 
nature more carefully, could judge better, and make 
larger allowances for the frailties of mankind than 
he did. He lived in a due neglect of his person, 
and contempt of pleasure, but never affected pompous 
severities. He despised wealth, but as it furnished 
him for charity, in which he was both liberal and 
judicious. 

“Thus his course in the private virtues and 
capacities of a Christian was of a sublime pitch: his 
temper had made him incapable of the practices 
either of craft or violence. 

** In ‘his function, he was a constant preacher, 
and diligent in all the other parts of his duty: for 
though he had no care of souls upon him, yet few 
that had, laboured so painfully as he did; in visiting 
the sick, in comforting the afflicted, and in set- 
tling such as were either shaken in their opinions,” 
or troubled in mind. He had a great compass in 
learning: what he knew, he had so perfectly di- 
‘ gested, that he was truly the master of it. But the 
largeness of his genius, and the correctness of his 
judgment, carried him much farther, than the leisure 
that he had enjoyed for study, seemed to furnish 
him: for he could go a great way upon general hints. 
Thus he lived, thus he ran, and thas he Junshed his 
course. 

“He kept the faith. If fidelity is meant by 
this, no man made promises more unwillingly, but 
observed them more religiously than he did. The 
sacred vows of his function were conscientiously 
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pursued by him: he reckoned himself dedicated to 
the service of God, and to the doing of good. In 
this he lived; and scemed to live to no other end. 
But if by keeping the faith, be to be understood 
the preserving and handing down the sacred trust 
of the Christian doctrine, this he maintained pure 
and undefiled. Even in his younger days, when 
he had a great liveliness of thought, and fineness 
of imagination, he avoided the disturbing the peace 
of the church with particular opinions, or an angry 
opposition about more indifferent, or doubtful mat- 
ters. He lived indeed in great friendship with men 
that differed from him. He thought the surest way 
to bring them off from their mistakes, was by gain- 
ing upon their /hearts and.affections : ‘and in an’ age 
of such great dissolution as this is, he judged. that 
the best way to put a stop to growing impiety, was 
first to establish the principles of natural religion, 
and from that to advance to the proof of the Chris- 
tian Religion, and of the Scriptures: which being 
oncesolidly dae would soon settle all other. things. 
Therefore he was in great doubt, whether the surest 
way to persuade the world to the belief of the sub- 
lime truths that are contained in the Scriptures, 
concerning God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and concerning the person of Christ, was 
to enter much into the discussing of those myste- 
ries. He ‘feared that an indiscreet dwelling and. 
descanting upon those things, might do more hurt 
than good. He thought the maintaining these doc- 
trines as they are proposed i in the Scriptures, with- 
out entering too much into explanations or contro- 
versies, would be the most effectual way to pre- 
serve the reverence that was due to them, and to 
fix them in men’s belief. But when he was desired 
by some, and provoked by others, and saw just 
occasions moving him to it, he asserted those great 
mysteries 
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mysteries with that strength and clearness, that was 
his peculiar talent. He thought the less men’s con- 
sciences were entangled, and the less the commu- 
nion of the church was clogged with disputable opi- 
nions or practices, the world would be the happier, 
consciences the freer, and the church the quieter. 
He made the Scriptures the measure of his faith, 
and the chief subject of all his meditations. 

‘ He indeed judged that the great design of 
Christianity was the reforming mens’ natures, and 
governing their actions, the restraining their appe- 
tites and passions, the softening their “tempers, and 
sweetening their humours, the composing their af- 
fections, and the raising their minds above the in- 
terests and follies of this present world, to the hope 
and pursuit of endless blessedness: and he con- 
sidered the whole Christian doctrine as a system of 
principles, ail tending to this. He looked on mens’ 
contending about lesser matters, or about subtleties 
relating to those that are greater, as one of the 
chief practices of the powers of darkness, to defeat 
the true ends for which the Son of God came into 
the world ; and that they did lead men into much 
dry and angry work, who while they were hot in 
the making parties, and settling opinions, became 
so much the slacker in those ‘great duties, which 
were chiefly designed by the Christian doctrine. 

“ T have now viewed him in this light, in which 
St. Paul does here view himself, and have consi- 
dered how much of that character belonged to him. 
I have reason to believe that he went over these 
things often in his own thoughts, with the same 
prospect that St. Paul had: for though he seemed 
not to apprehend that death was so near him, as it 
proved to be, yet he thought it was not far from him. 
He spoke often of it as ‘that. which he was longing 
for, and which he would welcome with joy.’ i 
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We see that this is but a summary view of this 
great man, and such a one as carries with it all the 
marks of truth, candour, and sincerity. If we 
should add the character which others, less sus- 
pected by some of partiality than the foregoing 
author, give, we shall find that they exceed what his 
friend had said. Dean Sherlock, speaking of the 
great and noble designs queen Mary* had formed 
to promote true religion, and the service of the 
Church of England, could not help upon this oc- 
casion giving a just encomium upon the’ archbishop 
in the following manner: ‘“ I have” (says he) 
“* reason to say this from those frequent intimations 
I have had from our late admirable primate, who 
had great designs himself to serve the Christian 
religion, and the Church of England, in its truest 
interests; and had inspired their majesties, and 
particularly the queen, who had more leisure for 
such thoughts, with the same great and pious de- 
signs. It may be no churchman ever had, and I 
am sure, not more deservedly, a greater interest 
in his prince’s favour; and the great use he made 
of it was to do public service to religion, and what- 
ever some men might suspect, to the Church 
of England, though it may be not perfectly in their 
way; and the: greatest fault, I knew he had, was, 
that some envious and ambitious men could not 
bear his greatness, which he himself never courted, 
nay, which he industriously avoided. Before ‘this, 
all England knew, and owned his worth; and had 
it been put to the poll, there had been vast odds on 
his side, that he would have been voted into the 
see of Canterbury; for no man had ever a clearer 
and brighter reason, a truer judgment, or more 


* See his Sermon preached at the Temple on the Queen's 
Death. 
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easy and happy expression, nor a more inflexible 
fearless honesty. He was a true and hearty friend 
wherever he professed to be so; though he had 
many enemies at last, he took care to make none; 
he was obliging to all men; and though he could 
not easily part with a friend, he could easily forgive 
an enemy. But I cannot give you the character of 
this great man now; what I have already said, 
I confess, is an excursion, which I hope you will 
pardon, to the passion of an old friend; and learn 
from two great examples, that neither the greatest 
innocence, virtue, or merit, can defend either 
crowned or mitred heads from the lash of spiteful 
and envenomed tongues.” ‘Thus far dean Sherlock. 
—Another friend says of him; ‘‘ When he was 
importuned to use his interest with great men for 
his friends, upon any vacancies of preferment in 
their gift, he would sometimes desire to be excused 
from it, telling them that he had often paid dear for 
such favours, since he had been. forced in return, 
and upon their request, to give livings to others, 
which were of double or treble value to those he 
had obtained from them, and yet this could not 
be avoided; and therefore he intreated those who 
had expectations from him, patiently to wait till 
preferments fell, which were in his own gift, and 
disposal.” 

Not to add the many panegyrics upon him from 
printed books, I cannot pass by one from a ma- 
nuscript diary of a late learned and pious divine, 
because there is a particular in it which must arise 
from a personal knowledge of bishop Tillotson.— 
“ He taught,”* says he, “0 by his sermons, more 


® He taught.] See Life of the Rev. Mr. William Burkit, 
M.A. Vicar and Lecturer of Dedaum, by Nath, Parkhurst, M.A. 
London. 1704. 8vo. p. 32. 
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ministers to preach well, and more people to live well, 
than any other man since the Apostles’ days; he was 
the ornament of the last century, and the glory of 
his function; in the pulpit another Chrysostom, and 
in the episcopal chair a second Cranmer. He was so 
exceeding charitable, that while in a private station, 
he always laid aside two-tenths of his income for 
charitable uses.” ini yy 

Of his grace’s writings, one volume in folio, 
consisting of fifty-two sermons, and the Rule of 
Faith, were published in his life-time, and corrected 
by his own hand. Those which came abroad 
alter his death from his chaplain Dr. Barker, make 
two volumes in folio, the value, of which, if we 
may judge from the price of the copy, being two 
thousand five hundred guineas, is not inferior to 
the former. ‘This, imdeed, was the only legacy 
he left to his family, his extensive charity con- 
suming his yearly revenues as constantly as they 
came to his hands. If charity be the characteristic 
of a true disciple, surely he who exhausted all he 
had in the noblest manner, and trusted in Pro- 
vidence for the future support of his own family, 
deserves that name more truly, than any in these 
late corrupted ages can pretend to. But the God, 
whom he served in the strictest of the letter of the 
Commandment, suffered not them to want; the 
Royal Bounty exerting itself to his widow, as I 
find in the two following grants, taken from the ori- 
ginal records in the Office of the Rolls in Chancery- 
lane; viz. 


Anno 7° Guliel. Tertio. 


“ The King (May 2) granteth unto Elizabeth 
‘Tillotson, widow, and relict of John, late archbishop 
of Canterbury, an annuity of 400/, during the term 
of her natural life.” | 

Anno 
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NI 


Auno 10° Guliel. Tertio. 
“The King (August 18th) granteth unto Elizabeth 


; = : Pe ris 
Tillotson, relict of archbishop Tillotson; 2002. per 
annuin, as an addition to her annuity of 400/. per 
annum, granted to her by letters patent, dated May 2, 


1695.” 


As to the family of the Archbishop, all that we can 
learn of them is, that his lady was the daughter of 
Dr. French, whose widow bishop Wilkins married : 
that he himself mentions the loss of his only daughter, 
in his letter to Mr. Hunt; and that she was married 
to James Chadwick, esq. to whom bishop Williams 
dedicates his Vindication of his Grace’s Sermons from 
the Charge of Socinianism. 


Thus much could we collect of this great man, 
which though but imperfect, the bishop of Salisbury, 
who supplied us with some Memoirs, and promising 
us many more, dying while this work was in hand ; 
but if any one can give us any farther notices of any 
thing that relates to him, we shall hereafter insert 
them with all due acknowledgment and gratitude. 
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Beza, Theodore, iv. 272, 374. 

Bible, Wicklifle’s Translation of, i. 1038. 
——- Tindall’s, ii. 245, 366. 
——- Coverdale’s, il. 247, 2. 364. 

Cranmer’s, 11. 365. 

——- Mathews, ii. 366. 

- King James’s, v. 461. 

Bilney, Thomas, il. 1—52. iil. 64. 

Blessing children, custom of, ii. 89. v. 154,165. Vl. 205. 
Blood of Hales, ii. 346. iit. 49. 

Boleyn, Anne, i. 362. ii. 248. 

Bonner, Bishop, 1.508. ii. 361. iii. 299, 574. 
Books, scarcity of, i. 286, 290. 

- English, condemnation of, 1, 103. 

Boston, town of, their pardons, ii. 276. 

Boyle, Hon. Robert, v. 525, 550. 

Bradford, John, the martyr, il. 500. iii. 361. 
Broughton, Hugh, iv. 150. 

Brown, Robert, and Brownists, iv. 298, 363, 365, ” 
Bull of Pope Pius V. against Q. Elizabeth, iv. 12. 


Bull, Bishop of St, David’s, v. 496, x. 
Busby, Dr. Richard. Master of Westminster School, vi. 126, 132. 


C. 


Calvin, John, iii. 324, 383, 2. iv. 122, N,.205, 269, 2. V- 343, 2 


466,544. 
his Institutes, v. 479, ” 


Calvinism, 


INDEX. 


Calvinism, in England, iv. 269, 2. v. 343, 2. See also Predes- 
tinarian Controversy. 

Canaanites, destruction of, vi. 438. 

Canon Law, ii. 239. 

Cards, playing at, vi. 347. 

Cartwright, Thomas, i IV. 52, 120, 240, 322, 360, 364. 

Catechism of K. Edward VI, ili. 505. 

—— Cranmer’s Short Instruction, 11. 502. 

Catechizing, ill. 346. iv. 444, 535,538. V. 349. 

Challenge to the Papists, by Bishop Jewell, iv. 42. 

—_—- — Bishop Montague, iv. 44, 2. 

Chare Thursday, what, 1. 295. 

Chaucer, Geofiery, influence in the Reformation, i. 307. 

Christmas-day, debate about observing, iv. 532, 2. Vi. 220. ° 

Church, what, 1. 118, 146, 225, 246. ili. 326. 

marks of, ili. 326. 

of Rome, whether a true church, iv. 254, 261. v.305,%. 

— property, spoliation of, li. 449, 2. iv. 70, 232. V. 293. 

Cobham, Lord, i. 213—277. 

Cole, Dr. Henry, lil. 593- 

Colet, Dean, i. 301—307. 

Combat, trial by, 1. 228. 

(Catunities for scandalous ministers, v. 491. 

Common-place-books, ill. 159. 1V- 59,456. 

Compostella, pilgrimage to, 1. 11. 

Comprehension of Dissenters, projects of, vi. 42, 258, 295, 495, 
516. 

Concealments of Church lands, v. 293. 

Concomitancy in the Eucharist, 11.158. iv. 105. 

Confession, private, to a priest, i. 194, 235, 237, 252. ill. 372. 

Confessions of Faith, Wicklifle’s, i. 83; Thorpe’s, 1.1133 Lord 
Cobham’s, 1. 224. 

Constance, Council of, 1.94, 282. 

Controversialists, Protestant, their manner of writing, ii. 127, 

Convocation, proceedings of, A. D. 1536, ii. 303. 

a 1680, Vi. 519- 

Couneils, general, ill. 334, 339, 576. 

Covenant, solemn league and, v. 482. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, 11. 306, 326. ii, 123,127, 314, 4299—end. 

———- George, his letter to Hooker, iv. 294, 

Cromwell, Lord, 1. 453, 473. lle 271—370. 

— Oliver, v. 373, 2. 557. vi. 28. 

Cross of Christ, worship of, i. 12, 254,257. 

St. Paul’s, sermons at, iv. 204, 7. 

Croydon, hospital at, iv. 391. 

Crusades, 1. 12, 254. 

Cup in the Eucharist, denial of to the faicy iii, 139, 158, 230, 
565. 

Curse, the greater and less, i. 57. 


~— 


Deadly 
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D. 
Deadly feuds, iv. 116, 337. 
Defender of the Faith, title of, iii. 38. 
Degrading from ecclesiastical orders, forms of, ii. 49, 463,509. 

ii. 273, 573, 584. y 

Discipline, Church, 282, iv. 121, 224. vi. 306. 
Dispensing power of the Pope, iii. 441. 
Dworce ot Henry VUI, i. 416. ii. 153. iii. 435. 
Dominis, M. Ant. de, Archbishop of Spalato, v. 36. 
Donne, Dr. John, iv. 403—479. 
Dort, synod of, v. 299. 
Dream of Bishop Hall’s mother, v. 272. 
Dr. Hammond’s, v. 354. 


E. 
Edward VI, iii. 506. 
Ellis, Clement, v. 376, 2. 
Ember Weeks, observance of, iv. 276, 538. 
Episcopacy, v. 314, 317, 321, 487. 
Erasmus, iv. 22, 87. 
Eucharist, doctrine of, i. 24, 47, 147, 235, 241. il. 264. 
controversy respecting, more debated than any other 
at the Reformation, 11. 166, n. 361, 2. 
Excommunication, i. 57. 
_ Exiles, in the reign of Q. Mary, iil. 378. iv. 30, 34. 


F. 


Faith, rule of, iv. 91, 135. 
Family religion, vi. 193. 
Fate, doctrine of, v. 341, 2. 
Fathers, authority of, 11.311. iil. 193, 317,384, m. iv. 121, 7. 
Ferrar, Nicholas, iv. 542. v. 69—266. 

jun. v. 180, 199. 

Field, Dr. Richard, iv. 168. v. 45. 

Fish, Simon, ii. 112, 249, 2. 

Fisher, Bishop, 11. 186. 

Fitz-William, Sir Wm. i. 486. 

Five-mile Act, vi. 237. 

Fox, Bishop, il. 311. 

Fox’s Arts and Monuments, v. 77, 80. 

Francis, St. cowl, ii. 18, 43. ll. 68. ¢ 
Frankfort, troubles at, in time of Q. Mary, ili, 383, iv. 36. 
Free-will men, iii. 361, 2 
Frescobald, Francis, ii. 333. 
Friars, i. 17, 286. ii. 299. iv. 85. 
Frith, Wm, ii, 265, n. 


Gardiner, 
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G. 


Gardiner, Bishop, i. 422. ii. 284. iii. 425, 467, 503. 

Gilpin, Bernard, iv. 77—158. 

George, iv. 96, 122. 

Gloria Patri, usage of, iv. 532. 

Gower, John, i. 307. 

Greek tongue, study of, ili, 186. iv. 22, 7. 

Gunpowder, occasivnally given to the Martyrs, ii. 476. iii, 288. 


H. 


Hacket, Wm. iv. 223, 297, 354. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, vi. 1—106. 

Hales, Sir James, iii. 206. 

Hall, Bishop, v. 49, 267—333.- 

Hammond, Dr. Henry, v. 335—446, 499. 
———— his Practical Catechism, v. 356, 501. 
Hampton Court Conference, iv. 395, 502. 
Harding, Dr. John, iv, 45, 125. 

Harmonies of Scripture, v. 173. 

Henry VII, i. 333, 416. ili. 500. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, v. 289. 

Philip, vi. 107—393.- 

Herbert, George, iv. 481—end. v. 265. 

Heresy, definition of, 111. 308, 535, 561, pe 
Heretics bones, burning of, i. 96. 

Heretics, laws against, iii. 228. 

Herford, Nicholas, i. 65, 79. 

Hoggard, Miles, ii. 425,” 

Holidays, celebration of, iv. 532. vi. 220. 

Holy Water, iii. 104. 

Holy Ghost, in baptism, 1ii. 236, 238. 
Homilies of the Church of England, iii. 392, 505. 
- projected new book of, v. 516. 

Hooker, Richard, iv. 159—307. 

his Ecclesiastical Polity, iv. 263, 265, 287. v. 478, n. 
Hooper, Bishop, il, 427—479.- 

Hospitals, iii. 4.04. 

Hubberdin, iii. 51. 

Fludson, Dr. Michael, v. 182. 

Humfrey, Dri Lawrence, iv. 5. . 
Hunt, Mr. Nicholas, Letter to, from Abp. Tillotson, vi. 511. 
Huss, John, i. 100, 


James 


INDEX. 


I, and J. 


James I, iv. 382, 394, 508. v. 20, 81, 118. 

Jefferies, Judge, vi. 277. 

Jewell, Bishop, iv. 1—76, 192. 

Ignoramus, Comedy of, v. 85, n. 

Ignorance, of religion, 1, 165, 306. ii. 13. 

Images, lay-men’s books, i. 233. 

worship of, 1. 154, 233, 254. ill. 43. lv. 101,°126. 

Impropriations, of benefices, iv. 71, 107, 138. 

Independents, v. 361, n. 486, 526. 

Indulgence, declaration of, by Charles II, vi. 259, 289. 

——_———-- by James II, vi. 289. 

Indulgences, from the Pope, i. 234, . 383, 387, 486. ii. 14, 276. | 
iv. 141. 

Infant Baptism, vi. 213. 

Innovations, in the reign of Charles I, v. 316. 

Institution of a Christian Man, ii. 317, 2. 

Isaiah, chapter 53d, vi. 454,n. 464. 

Justification, doctrine of, iv. 249. 


K. 


King Henry VIII. i. 133, 416. ili. 500. 

—— Edward VI, iii. 506. 

James I, iv. 382, 394, 508. v. 20, 81, 118. 

—— Charles I, v. 176, 181, 206, 236, 353, 365. vi. 123, 143. 

—— Charles II, v. 300, 426. vi. 216, 491. See also Resfo- 
ration. 

James II. vi. 289. 

William III, vi. 295. 

King’s Arms, ili. 548, n. 

—— Scholar, ii. 308. 


Lake, Bishop, v. 465. 

Latimer, Bishop, iii, 1—292. 

Laud, Archbishop, i. 508. iti. 283, 2. Vv. 208, 506. 

Laws, of England and of the Pope, contradictory, iii. 533, 
542. 

Lent, i. 12. iis 318. vi. 242. 

Lights, burning of, before images, ti. 21. 

Iiturgy, of the Church of England, ii. 503. iii. 184, 194, 
383, m. 391, 505. iv. 11, 39,527- V- 392, 495, 514, 531. 
Vi. 521. 

Lloyd, Bishop, vi. 280. 

Lollards, name of, i. 70. 

Lord’s 
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Lord’s Prayer, frequent occurrences of in the Liturgy, iv. 530- 
vi. 270, 

Lord’s Supper, name of, ill. 185. 

age of admission to, vi, 212. 

Luther, Martin, 1. 310-318. iv. 103. v- 343. 

Protestant Religion, where before, 1. 289. v. 43, 304. 

Lutheranism, respecting the doctrine of the Eucharist, 11,265, 2. 
ili. 189, 313, 550, ” 


M. 
Man, Isle of, v. 242. 
Marriage, of priests, li. 385, 404, 451, 500, 505. 
Martyr, Peter, iii. 513. iv. 23, 31, 89 
Martin, Marprelute, iv. 224, 245, 296, 351. 
Melancthon, Philip, iii. 313. 
Melvin, Andrew, iv. 502. 
Memory retentive, instances of, iv. 58. 
Merit, doctrine of, 11. 5, 
Minister, name of, iil. 187. 
Ministers’, unworthiness hinders not the the effect of Sacranients, 
1, 52. ili. 85. 
Miracles, pretended Puopish, ii. 60, 345 v. 283. 
Moderation of the English reformers, 11. 267. ili. 372, 2 
Monasteries, dissolution of, il, 112, 285, 292. Hi. 449, 461, 
Monatheism, \istory of, il. 294. : 
TV 2 355 Vs203. 
Monmouth’s Retellion, vi. 280. 
Montague, Bishop, Richard, v. 301. 
More, Sir Thomas, ii. 53 —232. iii. 37. 
Dr. Henry, v. 340, 
Morice, Secretary to Cranmer, il. 325. 
Morton, Bishop, iv. 418. 
Mysteries in religion, vi. 442. 


N. 


Nag’s Head Tavern, story of consecration at, iv. 87, 2. 
New Year's Gifts, ili. 212, 2 

Non-conformity, Philip Henry’s reasons for, vi. 226. 
Non-jurors, Vi. 525. 

Non-residence, 1. 29. iv. 95. 

Nun of Canterbury, ii, 166. 


Oath, of the Clergy to the Pope, ii. 289. 

— et-cetera, Vv. 308, 313.—Coronation, iv. 235. 
Oaths, whether lawful, i. 121, 184. il. 438, 2. 

of allegiance and supremacy, ii. 494. 1v. 432. 
Obedicnce to magistrates, doctrine of, ill. 182, 347. 
Old Testament, objections against, vi. 432, 438. 


Organs, 


_ INDEX. 


Organs, use of, in churches, i, 170. iv. 226, 2. Vv. 190. 
Ordination, Presbyterian, iv. 210, m. 212, 215. 
forms and manner of, vi. 156. 
Overal, Bishop, v. 302. 
Oxford, disputations at, by Cranmer, &c, ili, 122. 


P; 
Palmer, Julius, iii. 422. 
Pamphlets, Puritan, their scurrility, iv. 224, 245, 296, 330, 


35%. 

Papists, salvability of, iv. 243,249, 254. Vv. 43, 579. 

when left off to attend on the Church service, iv. i1. 

— under the Disguise of Puritans, iv. 64. v. 43, 370. 

Pardons, Popish, i. 383, 387, 486. il. 14, 276. ili. 35. 

Parkhurst, Bishop, iv. 21, 23. 

Parson, the Country, by Herbert, iv. 525. 

Parsons, Rev. Robert, his oe Sermon on the Earl of Ro- 
chester, vi. 453, 2. 

Passion Sunday, why so called, i. ai Ne 

Paul, Father, v. 28. 

Penance, for heresy, 1. 298. il. 28, 321. 

Pilgrimages, i. 11, 163, 234, 238, 253. ill. 44. 

Plague, il. 143. 

Pole, Cardinal, ii. 376. 

Polyglot, Walton’s, v. 245. 

Pope, authority of, 1. 237, 244, 252, 267, 435. li. 165, 169, 
209, 288, 301, ”. 377. ll. 87, 220, 532s 542, 551, 563. 

whether Anti-Christ, 1. 221, 253. li. 239, 389, 399. ili. 223, 
408, 535. iv. 92. 

Popery; unwilling to reform itself, ii. 60. iv. 129,'155. 

Potter, Dr. Christopher, v. 504, n. ; 

Poverty, voluntary, i. 176, 182. 

Prayer, in an unknown tongue, li. 382. See Service, 

——— for the dead, iv. 145. 

———— extemporary, v - 392, 514. 

— gift of, directions for bet. vi. 369. 

Preaching, v. 345, vi. 189, 

Predestinarian controversy, 111. ia 372, 2. IV. 255, 265. ve 44, 
301, 340, 2. 466, 478, 500, 544. 

Presages of death, vi. 411. 

Presbyterians, y. 361. . 526. 

Priest, name of, ili. 187. 

Printing, influence on the Reformation, i. 281—288, 314. 

Processions, v. 287. 

Protestant Religion, where before Luther, i. 289. iii. 193. v.43. 

Psalms, Book of, v. 192, 515. 

Purgatory, doctrine of, i, 225. ii. 268. iil, 46. iv. 145. 

Purification of women, ill. 18, 384, 


Puritan 


INDEX. 


Puritan controversy, li. 422, 437, 441. ili. 274, 383, n. iv. 13, 2, 
35, 52, 63, 120, 216, 294, 324, 343, 395. ad 
Purvey, John, i. 128, 130. 
Q. 


Quaker marriages, vi. 72. 

Quakers, vi. 185. 

Queen Mary, ili. 302, 304, 510. 

- Elizabeth, iv. 38, 381. 

Quinquarticular controversy, V. 301, 466, 478, 500, 515, 544. 


Re 


Recantation, pretended, of Wickliffe, i. 48. of Lord Cobham, 
i. 266.—of Bilney, ii. 40. of Hooper, ii.461.—of others, iii. 357. 

Redemption, universal, v. 502, 7. se sg 

Redman, Dr., iii. 19. iv. 124. 

Reformation, necessity of, i. 6. 310. 

————_-— progress of, 1. 288. ii, 166. 

Relics, i. 254, 451. ; 

Religion, Natural, vi. 424. 

—— Revealed, vi. 432. 

——— state of, during the Commonwealth, vi.219. —~ = 

Re-ordination, of Non-conformist ministers, vi. 226, 521. 

Repington, bishop, i. 67, 128, 132. 

Resistance, doctrine of, ili. 182, 347. vi. 504. 

Restoration of Charles II., v. 428, 437, 525. vi. 34, 181, 187, 
216, 406. 

Revolution in 1688, vi. 294, 515. 

Reynolds, Dr. John, iv. 198. 

Ridley, Bishop, ili, 129, 145, 213, 253, 203—427. 

Rochester, Earl of, vi. 395—480. 

Rogers, John, ii. 371—426. 

Rood of Grace, il. 345. 

Roper, Margaret, ii. 141, 184, 214. 

- William, ii. 147. 

Roesewell, Thomas, v.' 184, n. 

Russel, Lord Wm., vi. 504- 


Sacrament, name of, ii. 307. iv. 144. 
definition of, 11, 309. 
nature of, ill. 139, 160, 237, 250, 7. 315. 
Sacrifice, of the mass, ili. 124, 142, 167, 177, 192. 
- unbloody, il. 173, 239. 
Sacrilege, iv. 234, 446. 
Saints, worship of, iii. 43. 
Sanctuartes, i. 271. 
Sanderson, Bishop, v. 447—553. 
Sandys, Archbishop, iv. 111, 131, 195. 
Saravia, Dr, Hadrian, iv. 271, 280. 


Savoy 


INDEX. 


Savoy conference, v. 528. vi. 227. 

Sawtrey, Wm. i. 100, 2. 124. 

Scarcity in Q. Mary’s times, iii. 604. 

- of preachers, iv. 107, 109. 

Schism, nature of, iii. 323, 326, 535. 

Scholar, King’s, ii. 308. 

Schoolmen, their influence and authority, i. 7. ili. 6,” 22, 7, 
432, 1. 

Scriptures, study of, 1. 306. il. 62. ill, 185,M. 433. 

—— in English, i. 102, 271.—ii. 14, 244, 251, n. 391. 

ili. 8, : 23. 

——— sufficiency of, ii. 311. 

Selden, Mr. John, vi. 79. 

Sequestration, ‘ordinance of, v. 325. 

Sermons, bosom, 1. 303. 

Service, in a known tongue, ii, 382. iil. 345, 375 564. 

Sins, seven deadly, i. 164. 

Sir, usage of i. 272. 

Sir John, name of reproach, i. 265. 

Smith, Dr. Richard, iii. 145, 284, 416. iv. 23. 

Socinianism, charge of, against Abp. Tillotson, vi. 487. 

Son Abp. of, v. 36. 

_ Spatn, Ferrar’s ‘Travels in, v. 108. 

Spanish match, v. 304. 

Stafford, George, ii. 6. 

Subscription to the 39 Articles, iv. 131, 133, 346. 

Supremacy, king’s, i. 435. il. 165, 176, 191, 200, 291, 378.— 

~_ Til. 216, 539, 551, 558, 5599 563. 

Swearing, profane, i. 185, 7. 


Taylor, Dr. Rowland, ii. 481—end. 

Test Laws, vi. 292. 

Texts of Scripture, in churches and houses, y. 185, 255. 

Thirlby, Bishop, iii. 572. 

Thorpe, William, i. 107—212. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, vi. 481—end. 

Tindal, William, ii, 233-——269. 

Tithes, 1. 173. 

Toleration, v. 581. 

Tonstal, Bishop, iv. 95. 

Top-knots, preaching against, vi. 349. 

Traditions, doctrine of, ii. 315.—iy. 91. 

Transubstantiation, i. 24, 47, %. 147, 235, 237, 241. 11. 389, % 
ili. 124, 566. iv. 100, 104. 

Travers, Walter, iv. 210, 243. 

Trent, Council of, iv. 91,135. Vv. ts B71 30. 

Trinity, images of, 1. 157, 162, 


Twiss, Dr. v. 546, 
a fe U. and V. 
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Valdesso, John, iv..547. v- 175. 
Venom, poured on the Church, 1. 249. 
Vicarages, poverty of, iy. 71, 107, 237. 
Vines, Mr. his dispute with Dr. Hammond, v. 358. 
Virgin Mary, worship of, ili. 41, 43. iv. 128. 
Virginia Company, narrative respecting, v. 115. 
Vision, Dr. Donne’s, iv. 426. 
Visitation royal, iv. 41, 131. ' 
-- of University of Oxford, v. $64, vi, 137. 
Vows, of celibacy, v. 252. 
Unity, of the Church, ili. 128. 
University, of Oxford, how affected to the reformers in YR 
Mary’s tine, iii. 358. 
of Cambridge, Ridley’s farewell to, iii. 396. 
Universities, their diet and study, ii. 100. 
K. James’s instructions for their il studies , 
V. 343, 466. ae’ 
Usher, Abp. v. 502, . vi. 143. 


W. + 


Walsingham, our Lady of, i. 160, 256, x. 

Ward's, errata of Protestant Bibles, iv. 87, 

Whitgift, Archbishop, iv. 230, 263, 295, 309-401. 

Whole Duty of Man, v. 357, ”. 539. 

Wickliffe, John, i. 1—105, 131, 247, 543. 

-- progress of his doctrines, 1. 97, 297. 

Wilkins, Bishop, vi. 501, 535- 

Williams, ‘Archbishop, v. 159, 190, 252, 256, 258. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, i. 320—end. il. 3, 75, 152,248, % 29,2. 
ili, 21. 

whether he poisoned himself, i. 535, ”.- il, 161, . 

Woodnot, Arthur, iv. 511. 

World, expected end of, vi. 85. 

Worshp of God, vi. 428. 

Worship, Christian, vi. 440. 

Wottons, family of, v. 3. 

Sir Henry, v. 1—67. 

Dr. Nicholas, v. 6, 11. 


y. 
Year, dates of the beginning of, ili, 54, 7. iv. $33. 


GLOSSA- 


GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 


Annoyle, i. 546. 
Apaid, i. 195. 
Appealer, 1. 123. 


Bann, i. 76. 


Bennet and Colet, ii. 464, 


Blow, i, 117. 
Bodkin, i, 447. 
Buxom, i. 119. 


Common, i. 116. 
Con, v. 206. 
Conclude, i. 115. 


Depart, i. 178. 
Diffuse, i. 385. 
Ding, i. 117. 


Entailing, i. 479. 
Ententife, i. 151. 


File, i. 117. 
Harlot, i. 130. 
Jouresse, 1, 135. 
Karfox, iii. 202. 


Lewd, i. 8. 


Lightly, i. 44. 
Maumetrie, i. 233. 
Maundy, i. 294. 
Mumchanee, i. 369. 
Nild, i. 230. 

Ore. to0s 
Portesse, ii. 237. 
Portigua, ii. 146. 
Proface, i. 411. 
Rew, ili. 564. 
Rowned, i. 208. 
Sir John, i. 265, 272. 
Soothfast, i. 113. 
Sophemes, i. 16. 
Sowter, ii. 315. 
Summoner, i. 123. 
Vailing, i. 259. 
Unneth, i. 26. 
Utas, i. 63. 
Worshipful, i. 154, 
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